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Dinah  Eng  of  Gannett  News  Service  heads 
the  1 ,600-member  Asian  American  Journalists  Association 


Leading,  in  Diverse  Wavs 


When  it  comes  to  diversity,  Gannett  leads 
the  industry  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Gannett ’s  Dinah  Eng  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association. 

In  gaining  that  important  position,  Eng, 
an  editor  and  columnist  for  Gannett  News 
Service,  becomes  a  national  leader  for  the 
cause  of  diversity  in  all  newsrooms. 

She  also  follows  the  course  of  other 
Gannett  newsroom  people: 

•  Wanda  Lloyd  (a  senior  editor  at  USA 
TODAY),  current  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Minority  Media  Executives. 

•  Mervin  Aubespin  (associate  editor/ 
development  of  The  Courier-Journal  at 
Louisville)  and  DeWayne  Wickham 
(columnist  for  Gannett  News  Service),  both 
past  presidents  of  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists. 


•  Don  Flores  (publisher  and  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Times),  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists. 

Eng  moved  to  the  presidency  at  the  Unity 
’94  convention,  at  which  Gannett  and  USA 
TODAY  sponsored  a  televised  Town 
Meeting  on  increasing  newsroom  diversity. 
More  than  350  Gannett  news  people  attend¬ 
ed  that  historic  convention  and  an  all-day 
Gannett  meeting  to  discuss  diversity  in  the 
company. 

Expanding  minority  leadership  in  the 
company  and  the  industry  is  a  long-standing 
tradition  in  Gannett.  And  it  translates  into 
our  newspapers  reaching  out  to  more  diverse 
readers  in  our  communities. 

That  is  a  NEWS  2000  goal.  And  it  is  a 
Gannett  commitment  that  shall  remain 
strong  —  inspired  anew  by  people  like 
Dinah  Eng. 
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WHAT'S  NEW? 

New  Companies 
New  People 
New^Titles 
New  Addresses 

*  New  Departments 

New  Phone  Numbers 
New  Fax  Numbers  I 
New  Circulation  Numbers 
New  Sections 
New  Equipment 
New  Services... 
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NEW  1994  YEAR  BOOK® 

A  LOT  CHANGES...YEAR  AFTER  YEAR. 
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To  order,  look  for  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  -4  copies,  $100  per  copy;  5  or  more,  $92  per  copy;  orders  shipped  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada,  $1  25  per  copy. 

Poyment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA,  DC,  LA  and  NY  residents  please  add  applicable  sales  tax. 

Canada  residents  please  add  GST.  Provide  complete  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery.  All  sales  final. 


FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  CALL 

(212)  675-4380 
EXT.  333 

OR  USE  THIS  REOUEST 
FORM... 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  1994  International  Year  Book. 

Name: _  _ _ _ 

Title: _ _ _  _ 

Company: _ _ 

Address: _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Mail  to;  Year  Book,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  St.,  NY,  NY  1001 1-4234. 
Or,  Fox  to:  (212)  691-6939 


ALOTOF 
WHAT  GOES  INTO 
CAUFORNIA 
NEVySPAPERS 
IS  WASTE. 


IN  CHOOSING  A  NEWSPRINT  source,  publishers 
today  consider  not  only  quality  and  price  but  also 
the  environmental  impacts  of  their  decision. 

That’s  why  many  California  newspapers  ^ 
are  committed  to  British  Coiumbia  newsprint 
from  MacMillan  Bloedel.  V 

Our  newsprint  is  produced  mainly  from 
sawmill  waste-by-product  material  that  might 
otherwise  wind  up  in  landfills  or  incinerators 
-and  from  recycled  papers.  This  makes  good 
environmental  sense  and  good  economic  sense. 


As  Canada’s  largest  forest  products 
company,  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
show  leadership  in  meeting  growing  public 
demands  for  environmental  stewardship. 
^  That’s  why  the  newsprint  we  supply 
^  is  getting  greener  all  the  time. 
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Canadas  I 


MacMMan  Bloedel  Limited 


Canadas  largest  forest  products  producer. 
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A  day  of 
caring. 


It  was  a  regular  work  day. 

But  more  than  30  people  didn’t 
report  to  their  usual  jobs  at  the 
Times.  Instead,  they  headed  to 
the  Community  Preschool  and 
theYMCA 

On  August  31,  Times  staffers 
joined  hundreds  of  other 
volunteers  from  the  Tampa  Bay 
area  during  a  “Day  of  Caring.” 
Together  they  helped  out  at 
United  Way-funded  agencies. 

Times  staffers  assigned  to  the 
Community  Preschool  landscaped 
the  yard  and  assembled  tricyles, 
storage  units  and  a  playground. 

The  Times  paid  for  the  materials 
used  through  its  Grants  Program. 

Those  at  the  YMCA  converted  a 
kitchen  into  a  child  care  room  and 
another  room  into  an  art  studio. 

The  “Day  of  Caring”  is  one  of  the 
ways  the  Times  gives  back  to 
the  community  where  we  work 
and  live. 


&t.petersbur9 

Tampa  Bay’s  Best-Selling  Newspaper 
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SEPTEMBER 

28- 10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Orlando 

29- 10/1  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Pier  66  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale 

OCTOBER 

5  —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 
5-8  —  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 

5- 9  —  National  Federation  of  Hispanic  Owned  Newspapers  Inter¬ 
national  Hispanic  Media  Conference,  Ramada  Resort  Deauville,  Mia¬ 
mi  Beach,  Fla. 

6- 9  —  Society  of  Environmental  Journalists  Conference,  Brigham 
Young  University/Sundance  Institute,  Provo,  Utah 

7  —  National  Press  Club/Society  of  Professional  journalists  Financial 
Writers  Conference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington 
9- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9-  13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Hotel 
Inter-Continental,  Los  Angeles 

9- 12  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  WVa. 

1  2- 15  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Wynd- 
ham  Franklin  Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

1  3-  14  —  New  Jersey  Press  Association/Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Convention,  Park  Ridge  Hotel,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa. 

13-15  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Convention  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 
15  —  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 

1  5- 17  —  Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group  Conference,  Marriott  Ho¬ 
tel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1  6-20  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly, 
Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Toronto 

22- 25  —  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Vista  Resort  International,  Pittsburgh 

23- 25  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Hotel  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental,  Chicago 

23- 26  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  South¬ 
ern  Region  Marketing  and  Promotion  Conference,  Wyndham  Mid¬ 
town  Hotel,  Atlanta 

24- 28  —  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  Technology  Stud¬ 
ies  Conference  for  Educators  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

28-30  —  Detroit  Newspaper  Design  Conference  for  Minority  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Atheneum  Hotel,  Detroit 

NOVEMBER 

1- 3  —  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  La  Jolla  Hotel, 
San  Diego 

2- 4  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
Chicago 

24-25  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)/International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Readership 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Paris 
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America’s  #1  comic  strip  family 
celebrates  its  15th  anniversary. 


Thanks  to  Lynn  Johnston  and  the 
For  Better  or  For  Worse""  gang  for  bringing 
family-style  wit  and  warmth  to  the  comic  pages. 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 


4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  641 12  •  (816)  932-6600 
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NEWS 

9  Press  Pool 
Was  Ready 
To  Go 

The  Haiti  invasion  would  have  been 
the  first  combat  test  of  new  media 
arrangements  since  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.  Those  involved  say  it  would  have 
been  a  success,  citing  “strong  plan¬ 
ning”  and  “good  faith”  on  the  part  of 
the  military. 

1  1  Ad/Sat  Sues 

Associated  Press 

It  alleges  that  the  nonprofit  news  co¬ 
operative  is  engaging  in  monopolistic 
and  anti-competitive  business  prac¬ 
tices  through  the  implementation  of 
AdSEND,  the  AP’s  ad  delivery  service. 

18  New  Sunday 
Business 
Supplement 

Bloomberg  “soft”  launches  a  personal 
finance  magazine  in  13  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets  with  a  combined  circulation  of  5.8 
million. 

20  More  Tolerance 
Seen  In  Today’s 
Newsrooms 

Gay  journalists  say  progress  is  being 
made  but  more  can  be  done. 


SECTIONS 

12  Campus  Journalism  —  Misuse 
of  campus  paper  is  charged 

24  Newspeople  in  the  News 

26  Advertising/Promotion  —  Ad 
director  zaps  columnist  at  his  newspaper 

28  News  Tech  —  Vendors’  agree- 
ments;  Vendor  appointments 

32  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Hometown  decides  how  to  treat  a  King 

36  Classified 
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The  Crier 


Corning  Community  Collegel  “““  <  - " 

Our  Answer  To  A  Changing  World 


Page  12  Feud  turns  ugly 


BloombergPersonal 


Page  18  New  supplement 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 

6  Editorial 

T  Letters  to  the  Editor 

7  Newspaperdom 

1 4  View  From  The  Top 
Want  to  know  what’s  bugging  the  in¬ 
dustry?  Ask  the  men  and  women  who 
midwife  a  newspaper  day  after  day 
about  their  frustrations. 

1  6  Weekly  Editor 
Edgar  Crisler  Jr. 

Port  Gibson  Reveille 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

3 1  Stock  Tables 

44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Since  multiple-choice  school  work  re¬ 
placed  essay  exams  in  the  United 
States,  British  hacks  have  been  sought 
by  American  publications  —  first  it 
was  supermarket  tabloids  and  more  re¬ 
cently  by  mainstream  newspapers  and 
magazines. 
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YouDon’tHaveToBeBigToDoIt... 

Even  The  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  Does  It.,, 

We  Can  Show  You  How  To  Do  It  Too! 

What  is  />?  Your  entry  into  the 

for  your  publication,  with  a 

ing  savvy  -  all  it  takes  to  get  you 

interactive  arena.  A  way  for  you 

minimum  of  cost  or  bother. 

up  and  running. 

to  disseminate  your  original 

Running  under  the  user- 

So  start  spreading  your  news. 

stories,  photos  and  graphics  to 

friendly  Windows™  interface. 

With  NewsView  Connections. 

key  news  wires,  information 

NewsView  Connections  allows 

It’s  fast.  It’s  easy.  And,  as  the 

resellers,  and  users  of  on-line 

you  to  edit,  link,  and  transmit 

Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  (circ. 

services  -  automatically  -  no 

stories,  photos,  captions  and 

26,000)  can  attest,  you  don’t 

matter  what  your  current  systems. 

graphics  directly  to  wire  services. 

have  to  be  a  top  ten  newspaper 

It  is  NEXIS*  NewsView* 

NEXIS,  or  any  other  distribution 

to  afford  it. 

Connections^ 

channels  you  choose. 

For  more  information,  call 

In  an  era  of  increasing  com- 

We  provide  a  full  implemen- 

513-865-6800,  extl819,  or  fax 

petition  for  ad  dollars,  NewsView 

tation  service  for  NewsView 

to  513-865-1948. 

Connections  can  offer  a  new  rev¬ 
enue  stream  and  new  exposure 

Connections,  including  software, 
custom  integration,  and  market- 

News  View 

1  ©  1994  Mead  Data  Central,  a  division  of  The  Mead  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  NEXIS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Mead  Data  Central.  NewsView  is  a  registered  trademark. 

and  Connections  is  i 

1  trademark  of  Tribune  Publishing  Company.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Haiti  press  pool 

U.S.  TROOPS  LANDED  peacefully  in  Haiti,  so  the  anticipated  invasion  did  not 
take  place.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  the  media  pool  was  ac¬ 
tivated,  but  the  arrangement  was  found  not  to  be  necessary  and  was  abandoned 
except  for  the  necessity  of  landing  pool  members  from  planes  and  ships  to  which 
they  had  been  assigned.  No  one  knows  how  it  would  have  worked  under  the  new 
guidelines. 

However,  some  of  those  involved  say  the  pool  would  have  been  a  success,  and 
they  cite  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon.  For  instance,  the  normal 
pool  of  13  newspersons  was  increased  voluntarily  by  the  Pentagon  to  28  so  that 
each  point  in  the  attacking  effort  would  be  covered.  A  meeting  with  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  was  held  in  advance  to  discuss  seven  suggestions  about  coverage. 
The  media  rejected  three  of  them,  which  the  military  representative  accepted. 

Clifford  Bernath,  deputy  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  public  af¬ 
fairs,  indicates  there  is  a  new  media/military  relationship  developing.  “Things 
get  better  and  better,”  he  told  E&P.  “There  is  a  healthy  antagonism  between  the 
media  and  the  military,  because  our  missions  are  slightly  different.  But  more  and 
more  of  our  leaders  are  becoming  more  media  conscious,  more  media  aware,  and 
there  are  fewer  problems.” 

We  hope  he  is  right.  Bernath’s  comment  that  he  plans  to  meet  with  Washing¬ 
ton  buteau  chiefs  to  examine  what  went  wrong,  what  went  right  and  what 
changes  might  be  made  fot  the  next  operation  reflects  the  new  attitude  to  which 
he  referred.  It  is  necessary  to  have  these  plans,  such  as  a  pool  arrangement,  on 
the  books  just  in  case  they  are  needed.  But,  as  we  have  commented  many  times 
in  the  past,  let’s  pray  there  is  no  “next  operation”  that  would  require  it. 


Cameras  nixed  again 

THE  ANTIPATHY  AMONG  jurists  against  cameras  in  courtrooms  remains 
with  us  despite  a  three-year  experiment  which  seemed  to  go  smoothly.  This 
week  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference,  which  sets  policy  for  the  federal  courts,  re¬ 
jected  a  proposal  from  its  Committee  on  Court  Administration  and  Case  Man¬ 
agement  that  permission  be  granted  petmanently  to  admit  cameras,  including 
television,  to  operate  in  federal  courtrooms  nationwide. 

The  experiment  has  permitted  TV  coverage  of  civil  cases,  at  the  judge’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  in  two  federal  courts  of  appeals  and  six  federal  district  courts.  A  year 
ago  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  which  monitored  the  experiment,  reported  that 
the  judges  whose  courtrooms  had  experienced  TV  coverage  had  very  few  prob¬ 
lems  with  it.  In  addition,  47  states  now  permit  some  form  of  TV  coverage  of 
courtroom  activities. 

In  view  of  the  lengthy  experiment  in  federal  courts  and  freedom  of  coverage 
permitted  in  state  courts,  we  are  a  little  mystified  by  the  curt  reaction  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Conference  in  rejecting  the  proposal.  A  spokesman  for  the  conference  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  discussion  of  this  issue  took  only  20  minutes  out  of 
the  six-hour  meeting.  It  suggests  that  antipathy  to  the  idea  exists  mainly  at  the 
very  top  of  the  judicial  system. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Student  editor  says 
E&P  contributor  did  not 
work  for  campus  paper 


AS  EDITOR  IN  chief  of  the  Red  & 
Black,  I  feel  it’s  my  responsibility  to  re¬ 
spond  to  some  factual  errors  and  faulty 
assumptions  appearing  in  letters  re¬ 
garding  Jeff  Green’s  June  4  E&P  article 
on  the  free  speech  debate  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

In  his  Aug.  6  letter,  Dirk  Allen  as¬ 
serts  that  colleges  should  be  able  to 
control  editorial  content  of  student 
newspapers  because  they  pay  for  them. 

With  regards  to  the  Red  &  Black, 
this  statement  is  utterly  false.  As 
Green’s  article  stated,  our  newspaper  is 
independent  from  UGA  and  receives 
no  university  funding  of  any  kind. 

UGA  administrator  Donald  East- 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  New  York 
Governor  Thomas  Dewey  was 
backed  by  57%  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  63%  of  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  according  to  E6?P’s  quadren¬ 
nial  survey  of  newspaper  support  for 
presidential  candidates.  President 
Roosevelt  received  support  from 
20%  of  the  dailies  with  13%  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Twenty- two  percent  were 
unannounced  or  undecided. 

Wartime  development  of  facsim¬ 
ile  has  made  it  possible  for  news¬ 
papers  to  broadcast  editions  directly 
into  the  home  by  radio  and  some 
publishers  have  expressed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  testing  it,  according  to  John 
Hogan,  president  of  WQXR,  the 
New  York  Times  radio  station. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  adopted 
an  international  free  press  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  worldwide  interchange 
of  news  without  restrictions  or  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  post-war  world. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  23,  1944 


man,  in  his  Aug.  13  letter’s  reference  to 
the  “self  congratulatory  article  by 
UGA  student  journalist  Jeff  Green,” 
misleadingly  implies  that  Green  works 
for  the  Red  &  Black. 

This  is  not  true.  Green  has  never 
been  a  member  of  our  staff.  We  did  not 
commission  the  article  nor  see  it  be¬ 
fore  it  was  published. 

Eastman’s  statement  that  the  speech 
policy  was  “DOA”  from  the  beginning 
is  equally  misleading  and,  in  hindsight, 
smug. 

Although  UGA  President  Charles 
Knapp  did  say  he  supported  free 
speech  as  noted  by  Eastman,  Knapp  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  on  the  specific 
speech  policy  under  consideration  at 
the  time.  Rather  than  take  a  decisive 
stand  on  the  issue,  Knapp  used  vague 
platitudes  to  dodge  it  like  a  light¬ 
weight  boxer. 

Eastman  attacks  our  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  proposal  by  asserting 
that  the  First  Amendment  also  covers 
debate  over  limiting  free  speech.  This 
must  be  among  the  most  limp  public 
relations  rhetoric  ever  concocted. 

It’s  as  if  he’s  saying  the  university  ad¬ 
ministration  has  every  right  to  discuss 
speech  limitations,  but  the  campus 
press  has  no  business  commenting  on 
that  debate  —  a  rather  self-serving  de¬ 
fense  of  free  speech. 

Eastman  also  seems  quick  to  give 
the  administration  credit  for  fostering 
open  discussion  on  the  issue.  If  that’s 
the  case,  then  why  did  Dwight  Dou¬ 
glas,  the  UGA  vice  president  charged 
with  drafting  the  policy,  refuse  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  proposal  before  he  took  it 
to  the  University  Council? 

Unfortunately,  if  the  Red  &  Black 
had  not  received  a  copy  of  the  speech 
proposal  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
council  for  a  vote,  it  likely  would  have 
been  passed  without  any  such  debate. 
After  all,  policy  making  works  much 
more  smoothly  when  as  few  opinions 
as  possible  are  solicited. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  is  Allen’s 
statement  that  there  are  “some  stories 


better  left  undone”  by  the  college 
press. 

I  would  rather  risk  reporting  a  com¬ 
plicated,  important  story  on  a  policy 
that  could  profoundly  affect  my  readers 
than  let  the  issue  go  unchecked  be¬ 
cause  of  insecurity  about  my  lack  of 
experience. 

Russ  Bynum 
Athens,  Georgia 


RE:  JAMES  P.  Gannon’s  “Warning:  En¬ 
tertainment  values  threaten  journal¬ 
ism’s  health”  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  p.  48). 

Tis  true:  Not  only  do  newspapers 
seem  to  prefer  entertainment  over  news 
—  many  seem  to  be  hot  for  cartoon 
leads:  “It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
...”  and  such  nonsense  as  “the  paper 
named  the  rape  victim.” 

Poppycock!  Her  parents  named  her. 
The  papers  identified  her. 

Too  often,  the  news  is  buried  below 
the  fourth  or  fifth  graph.  Put  the  news 
straight  up.  It’s  old  fashion,  one  surmis¬ 
es,  but  I  prefer  the  how  much  and  who 
pays  on  top  with  the  who,  what,  where, 
when  and  why,  boss. 

Pete  Irby 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


AN  AUG.  27  E&P  article  reporting  on 
a  speech  at  this  summer’s  Nexpo  by 
Mowry  Company  vice  president  for 
client  services  Paulette  Wilhelmy  may 
have  given  a  misleading  impression 
about  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  marketing 
program  aimed  at  people  who  have 
moved  into  a  new  home. 

The  article  correctly  reported  that 
the  Tribune  program  identifies  new 
movers  through  circulation  stop  re¬ 
quests  and  other  means  and  uses  re¬ 
search,  focus  groups  and  internal  data 
searches  to  maximize  its  information 
about  this  marketing  niche.  It  noted  the 
newspaper  offers  those  who  have 
moved  into  a  new  home  a  direct  mail 
package  that  includes  a  Tribune  home 
delivery  offer,  as  well  as  coupons  from 
other  advertisers. 

However,  the  Tribune  program  does 
not  employ  other  elements  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Mowry,  such  as  a  house  ad  cam¬ 
paign  that  attempts  to  identify  people 
before  they  have  moved  by  offering  a 
booklet  on  tips  for  moving. 


Clarification 


Don’t  bury 
the  news 
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Information  that 

you  once  delivered 

solely  by  printed 

page  must  now  be 

accessible  through  a  variety  of  media. 


Newspaper  readers  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
read  a  newspaper  from  front  to  back.  They  want  to  find 
information  quickly  and  conveniently.  They  are 
increasingly  willing  and  able  to  use — and  often  demand — the 
latest  technology  to  access  that  information. 


Audiotext  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  uses  of  technology  in 
the  publishing  industry  today.  In  this  fiercely  competitive 
climate,  you  need  an  audiotext  vendor  who  can  help  you 
implement  a  successful  and  profitable  audiotext  strategy. 

That  vendor  must  also  have  a  history  of  success  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  future. 


That's  where  we  come  in.  MicroVoice,  a  leader  in  audiotext 
technology,  can  aesign,  implement,  market  and  even  manage 
your  system.  We  offer  complete  turn-key  systems,  custom- 
designed  to  meet  your  specific  needs.  With  over  five  years 
experience  in  the  industry,  and  over  300  clients,  MicroVoice 
has  a  proven  record  of  success. 


The  talking  newspaper  is  a  reality  today  and  MicroVoice  can 
help  keep  the  conversation  going.  Talk  with  us  and  we'll  help 
you  talk  to  your  readers. 


For  more  information,  call:  1-800-553-0003 


MiaM)ice 

APPLICATIONIt 


THE  PUBUSHERS'  PARTNER  FOR  AUDIOTEXT  SERVICES 

MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc.,  950  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
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Press  Pool 
Was  Ready 
To  Go 


Haiti  invasion  would  have  been  the  first  combat  test  of 
new  media  arrangements  since  the  Persian  Gulf  War; 
those  involved  say  it  would  have  been  a  success,  citing 
‘strong  planning’  and  ‘good  faith’  on  the  part  of  military 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AN  INVASION  OF  Haiti  would  have 
been  the  first  combat  test  of  media 
pool  arrangements  since  the  Persian 
Gulf  War,  and  although  the  mission 
was  cancelled,  those  involved  said  the 
pool  likely  would  have  worked. 

“This  was  a  good  first  test  of  the 
nine  principles,”  said  Associated  Press 
Washington  bureau  chief  Jon  Wolman, 
referring  to  the  principles  for  combat 
coverage  hashed  out  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  media  after  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  (E&P,  June  6,  1992,  p.  17). 

The  pool,  which  was  called  up  in  se¬ 
crecy  early  on  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  “was 
well-positioned  in  plenty  of  time  to  be 
an  eyewitness  to  the  opening  attack 
had  there  been  an  invasion  in  Haiti,” 
Wolman  said.  “We  were  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  the  Pentagon  was 
able  to  make.  It  looked  as  if  it  could 
have  been  a  successful  combat  pool.” 

Considerable  unilateral  coverage  in 
Port-au-Prince  and  for  journalists  cov¬ 
ering  military  units  on  ships  also  led  to 
some  good  stories  and  photos,  Wolman 
added. 

There  seemed  to  be  “strong  plan¬ 
ning  and  good  faith  by  the  military  in 
this,”  he  said,  noting  that  both  sides 
worked  hard  to  avoid  the  problems 
that  arose  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

“The  test  will  come  when  there  are 
actual  combat  and  hostilities,”  Wolman 
said,  adding,  “This  came  very  close.” 


Scripps  Howard  reporter  Andrew 
Schneider  was  in  the  pool  and  was  on 
a  flight  with  the  82nd  Airborne  as  the 
mission  began,  said  John  Moore, 
Scripps  Howard  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  for  news. 

Although  Moore  had  not  gotten  “a 
full  briefing”  from  Schneider  as  E&P 
went  to  press,  he  said  his  impression 
was  that  the  pool  worked  fairly  well. 

Schneider  “was  in  place  to  do  the 
job  of  pooling  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  going  in  first,”  Moore  said  not¬ 
ing,  however,  “one  concern  was  getting 


seemed  to  work,”  Moore  said,  adding 
he  thought  calling  the  pool  up  36 
hours  before  the  invasion,  which  was 
slated  for  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  may  have 
been  a  little  earlier  than  necessary. 

Agreeing  that  it  is  better  than  being 
called  in  late,  Moore  said  Schneider 
could  “be  there  a  week,  as  long  as  it’s 
for  a  good  reason.” 

Moore  said  they  have  had  “a  lot  of 
contact  with  the  Pentagon  over  the 
last  seven  weeks.  They  were  very 
straightforward  with  us.” 

Meetings  last  spring  between  Wash¬ 


“The  test  will  come  when  there  are  actual 
comhat  and  hostilities,”  Wolman  said, 
adding,  “This  came  very  close.” 


his  pool  information  to  us  and  every¬ 
body  else. 

“They  had  the  right  people  in  the 
right  place,  but  they  never  went 
through  that  end  of  the  exercise,”  he 
said.  “It’s  important  to  know  they’re 
placing  people  in  the  right  spots,  but 
it’s  also  important  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  out.” 

Since  the  invasion  was  cancelled, 
there  obviously  was  no  need  to  dissem¬ 
inate  pool  material. 

“From  the  lead-up  aspect  of  it,  in 
terms  of  preparation,  notification,  it 


ington  bureau  chiefs  and  Pentagon  of¬ 
ficials  included  a  discussion  of  media 
coverage  for  an  invasion  of  Haiti,  and 
may  have  helped  this  operation  run 
smoother. 

Clifford  Bernath,  principle  deputy 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  defense  for 
public  affairs,  explained  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  pooling  also  was  somewhat 
different  for  the  Haiti  operation. 

“This  pool  was  a  little  different  than 
the  others  because  it  implemented 
what  we  call  the  point  of  the  spear 
concept,”  Bernath  said.  “The  normal 
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pool  is  about  13  people.  This  was  28 
people.  We  did  that  because  instead  of 
putting  the  pool  in  one  location  and 
handling  it  as  a  group,  we  divided  it  up 
so  each  point  in  the  attacking  effort 
would  be  covered.” 

Bernath  noted  this  was  “a  lot  more 
complicated,”  but  it  directly  addressed 
criticism  in  past  operations  that  the 
media  were  not  at  the  point  of  attack 
as  it  occurred. 

The  pool  was  enlarged  by  asking 
members  in  the  current  rotation  if  they 
could  handle  the  expansion,  and  if 
they  could  not,  the  next  organization 
up  was  called  in. 

In  addition,  only  because  they  had 
the  room,  all  four  major  television 
news  organizations  —  ABC,  CBS, 
CNN  and  NBC  —  went  along,  he 
said. 

To  help  prepare  both  the  military 
and  the  media,  the  regular  standing 
pool  was  exercised  at  Guantanamo  Bay 


about  three  weeks  earlier,  the  first  such 
exercise  in  about  three  years,  Bernath 
said. 

Scripps  Howard’s  Schneider  was  part 
of  that  exercise  pool,  which  Moore 
said  “seemed  to  work  fine.” 

Bernath  also  met  with  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  discuss  seven  voluntary 
points  about  coverage.  Four,  he  said, 
were  no  problem  because  they  involved 
“common  sense”  issues  such  as  not 
shining  TV  lights  on  forces  at  night. 

The  remaining  three,  which  he  em¬ 
phasized  were  voluntary  points  put  out 
for  discussion,  were  not  accepted  by 
the  media,  but  they  said  they  would 
cooperate  as  much  as  possible. 

The  first  was  a  military  request  for  a 
voluntary  one-hour  embargo  of  broad¬ 
cast  video  depicting  troop  landing  lo¬ 
cations. 

Bernath  said  the  media  did  not  want 
to  agree  to  a  specific  length  of  time, 
but  would  make  a  good  faith  attempt  at 
restraint. 

The  military’s  other  two  concerns, 
he  said,  involved  the  safety  of  journal¬ 
ists  —  one  proposed  that  journalists 
on  the  ground  remain  in  their  hotels  or 
at  the  American  Embassy  until  the 
streets  were  safe,  and  the  other  asked 


the  press  to  stay  off  the  rooftops  of 
buildings. 

The  media  thanked  the  Pentagon 
for  its  concern  but  declined,  noting 
they  would  take  care  of  themselves, 
Bernath  said. 

“It  was  commensurate  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples,”  Bernath  said  of  the  request. 
“We  felt  it  was  our  responsibility  to 
raise  that.” 

An  added  dimension  to  this  action 
was  that  “the  whole  plan  was  based  on 
a  hostile  intervention,”  Bernath  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  didn’t  have  a  hostile  in¬ 
tervention.  The  pool  broke  up  quickly, 
but  we  never  expected  it  to  be  in  place 
long. 

“We  ended  this  one  while  they  still 
were  on  ships  and  planes.  We  had  this 
tremendous  effort  done  to  get  the  pool 
and  unilaterals  to  shore  to  cover  what 
is  going  on  in  Haiti,”  he  said. 

Getting  the  media  ashore  was  not 
only  a  matter  of  transportation,  but 


also  of  making  it  a  high  enough  priori¬ 
ty  among  the  senior  leadership, 
Bernath  noted.  The  last  journalists 
were  expected  to  be  ashore  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  20. 

Having  “well  over  200  [news]  orga¬ 
nizations”  on  the  ground  in  Haiti  al¬ 
ready  “certainly  was  a  factor  in  the 
planning,”  he  said.  “They  affect  the 
mission  once  we  are  there.” 

One  thing  they  affected  was  the 
planned  length  of  the  pool. 

“The  pool  mission  was  to  cover  the 
deployment  and  the  landing,  which 
couldn’t  be  covered  by  people  on  the 
ground,”  he  said.  “Once  they  landed, 
the  pool  was  over.” 

Bernath  said  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  also  worked  closely  with  the 
State  Department  briefer  in  Haiti  and 
later  set  up  a  Joint  Information  Bureau 
there. 

While  it  was  still  early  to  tell, 
Bernath  said,  “things  seem  to  be  going 
all  right.” 

As  time  passes,  he  said  of  the  me¬ 
dia-military  relationship,  “things  get 
better  and  better.  There  is  still  a 
healthy  antagonism  between  the  media 
and  the  military,  because  our  missions 
are  slightly  different.  But  more  and 


more  of  our  leaders  are  becoming  more 
media  conscious,  more  media  aware, 
and  there  are  fewer  problems.” 

Bernath  plans  to  meet  soon  with  the 
Washington  bureau  chiefs  to  go  over 
what  went  wrong,  what  went  right,  and 
how  it  can  be  applied  to  the  next  oper¬ 
ation. 

Negative  news 
hurts  Clinton 

A  BARRAGE  OF  negative  television 
news  reports  about  President  Clinton 
has  “contributed  to  an  erosion  of  public 
support”  for  him,  according  to  a  study 
from  the  Center  for  Media  and  Public 
Affairs. 

Analyzing  4,256  evening  news  stories 
from  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  from  Jan. 
20,  1993,  through  June  20,  1994,  CMPA 
found  a  nightly  average  of  8.2  stories 
about  Clinton  to  be  44%  higher  than 
the  5.7  average  for  President  Bush. 

The  Center  also  noted  that  Clinton’s 
TV  coverage  has  been  decidedly  more 
negative  than  Bush’s  —  62%  negative 
vs.  38%  positive  for  Clinton;  51%  nega¬ 
tive  vs.  49%  positive  for  Bush. 

Clinton  also  has  received  continued 
bad  press  since  he  took  office,  with  the 
only  exception  coming  after  the  passage 
of  the  North  America  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  when  his  positive  press  rose 
to  53%,  the  CMPA  reported. 

At  the  time  of  the  report,  Clinton’s 
negative  press  had  risen  to  62%,  bol¬ 
stered  by  accounts  of  Whitewater, 
health  care  criticisms,  Haiti,  Bosnia  and 
Korea. 

The  sound  bites  selected  by  the  three 
networks  also  tended  to  emphasize  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  president,  even  when  those 
being  quoted  were  Democrats  or  non¬ 
partisan  sources,  CMPA  reported. 

Scripps  merger  OK’d 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  Broadcasting 
Co.  shareholders  approved  a  plan  to 
merge  with  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  which 
holds  an  86%  stake. 

The  tax  free  swap  calls  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  stockholders  to  accept  3.45  E.W. 
Scripps  Class  A  common  shares  for 
each  broadcasting  share. 

To  finance  the  deal,  E.W.  Scripps  has 
to  issue  almost  5  million  new  shares. 

The  broadcasting  company  stopped 
trading  on  Nasdaq  Sept.  15,  when  the 
14%  stake  being  acquired  was  worth 
$146  million. 


“But  more  and  more  of  our  leaders  are  becoming 
more  media  conscious,  more  media  aware, 
and  there  are  fewer  problems.” 
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Ad/Sat  Sues 
Associated  Press 

Alleges  that  the  nonprofit  news  cooperative  is  engaging  in 
monopolistic  and  anti-competitive  business  practices  through 
the  implementation  of  AdSEND,  the  AP’s  ad  delivery  service 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AD/SAT,  A  DIVISION  of  Skylight 
Inc.,  has  filed  an  antitrust  suit  against 
the  Associated  Press,  alleging  that  the 
nonprofit  cooperative  is  engaging  in 
monopolistic  and  anti-competitive 
business  practices  through  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  AdSEND,  the  AP  ad  de¬ 
livery  service. 

The  suit,  filed  Sept.  14  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  names  as  defendants  and 
co-conspirators  in  an  “unlawful  group 
boycott”  the  AP;  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America;  Newspaper  National 
Network;  Newark  Star-Ledger;  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  Co.;  Great  Lakes  Media 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Press  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  News  &  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  News  &  Observer;  the  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman,  Oklahoma  City  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader. 

In  the  suit,  Ad/Sat  charges  that  the 
AP  has  a  monopoly  in  the  wire  news 
and  photo  markets  and  is  attempting 
to  extend  the  monopoly  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  transmission  market  by  charging 
advertisers  below-cost  transmission 
fees  that  will  force  Ad/Sat  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Ad/Sat  transmits  its  ads  over  the  AP 
satellite  system,  which  reaches  nearly 
all  U.S.  daily  newspapers.  Ad/Sat  pays 
the  AP  an  annual  rental  fee  for  the 
satellite  space,  which  accounts  for 
about  15%  of  Ad/Sat’s  overall  operat¬ 
ing  expense  in  a  given  year. 

Because  the  AP  owns  and  operates 
the  satellite  network,  Ad/Sat  contends 
that  the  AP  can  subsidize  any  losses  it 
sustains  from  low  ad  transmission  rates 
with  AP  membership  dues.  The  Ad¬ 
SEND  rates  being  offered  to  advertisers 
are  lower  than  Ad/Sat’s  cost  of  renting 
the  space,  giving  AdSEND  an  unfair 
cost  advantage,  according  to  the  suit. 


While  Ad/Sat  charges  newspapers  a 
transmission  fee  of  $20  to  $28,  Ad¬ 
SEND  transmission  costs  will  be  borne 
by  advertising  agencies  that  use  Ad¬ 
SEND,  the  lawsuit  contends. 

According  to  an  AdSEND  rate  card, 
an  advertiser  that  contracts  to  send 
100,000  recruitment  ads  annually 
could  pay  a  transmission  fee  of  as  little 
as  $1  per  classified  ad,  per  newspaper, 
or  $4  per  display  ad,  per  newspaper,  for 
12-hour  delivery  service. 

Also,  AP  plans  to  install  and  main¬ 
tain  the  necessary  AdSEND  hardware 
and  software  at  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  at  no  charge,  while  Ad/Sat 
charges  newspapers  an  annual  fee  of 


$7,500  to  $12,500  to  cover  equipment 
and  maintenance  costs. 

Ad/Sat  contends  that  the  value  of 
the  equipment  AP  will  be  giving  each 
newspaper  is  $17,000. 

“If  AP  is  permitted  to  implement 
the  AdSend  program  as  announced, 
with  free  hardware,  software,  mainte¬ 
nance  services,  and  advertising  trans¬ 
missions  for  participating  newspapers, 
and  below-cost  predatory  prices  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  then  Ad/Sat  will  suffer  seri¬ 
ous  and  irreparable  harm  ....,”  the 
suit  states. 

“Ad/Sat  cannot  possibly  compete  if 
Associated  Press  predatorily  charges 
prices  below  Ad/Sat’s  transmission 
costs,  which  are  largely  determined 
and  controlled  by  Associated  Press,” 


the  suit  continues. 

The  suit  contends  that  since  1987, 
the  various  owners  of  Ad/Sat  have  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $30  million  in  the 
development  of  its  business. 

During  1993,  Ad/Sat  says  it  delivered 
more  than  26,000  ads  to  more  than 
400  newspapers  and  those  ads  involved 
56,000  receptions  by  Ad/Sat-affiliated 
newspapers  worth  an  estimated  $400 
million  in  ad  revenues  for  the  news¬ 
papers  served. 

The  court  papers  point  to  several 
entangling  relationships  among  the  de¬ 
fendants.  The  Associated  Press  pro¬ 
vides  services  to  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  member  papers,  and 


the  NAA  has  formed  the  NNN, 
through  which  it  is  offering  advertisers 
the  opportunity  to  place  national  ad 
buys  at  special  rates. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  president  of  the 
News  &  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  is 
also  chairman  of  AP,  and  Donald  New- 
house,  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
NAA,  is  the  head  of  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  which  owns  the  Star-Ledger 
and  Birmingham  News. 

“A  number  of  newspapers,  including 
the  newspaper  defendants  . . .  have  ei¬ 
ther  refused  to  consider  proposals  from 
Ad/Sat  because  they  are  awaiting  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  new  AP  Ad¬ 
SEND  program;  have  cancelled  con- 


Susan  Welch,  AP’s  director  of  corporate 
communications,  said  the  suit  “has  no  merit  and 
AP  will  fight  it  vigorously.  Anyone  can  initiate  a 
lawsuit  for  anything  in  this  country.  We  feel  there 
is  no  basis  for  an  accusation  of  predatory  pricing.” 
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Campus  lournalism 

Misuse  of 
campus  paper 
is  charged 


Student  editor’s  feud  with  student 
government  representative  results 
in  temporary  closing  of  paper 

by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  FIRST  ROUND  of  computer 
proofs  identified  Brian  Morgan,  a  new¬ 
ly  elected  student  government  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  Brain  Morgan. 

The  next  proof  referred  to  him  as 
Brian  Moron. 

And  that  was  how  his  name  ap¬ 
peared  last  November  in  The  Crier, 
the  Corning  Community  College 
monthly  student  newspaper,  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  N.Y. 

Crystal  Daugherty,  then  editor-in- 
chief  of  The  Crier,  called  the  mis¬ 
spelling  a  misprint.  “It  was  accidental,” 
Daugherty  said. 

The  Crier  staff,  which  supported 


Daugherty’s  version  of  the  incident  for 
nearly  a  year,  is  now  saying  that  Mor¬ 
gan  was  victimized  by  a  journalistic 
joke. 

“We  know  Crystal  misspelled  his 
name  on  purpose,”  Alicia  Elwood,  the 
new  editor-in-chief,  said  in  a  recent  in¬ 
terview.  “But  we  agreed  we  wouldn’t 
tell  anyone  unless  we  were  asked.” 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 


Daugherty,  who  has  graduated,  in¬ 
sists  she  never  told  anyone  she  mis¬ 
spelled  Morgan’s  name.  “You  can  spec¬ 
ulate  all  you  want,”  she  said.  “It  really 
was  an  accident.” 

Joke  or  no,  the  misspelling  precipi¬ 
tated  a  bruising,  political  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  and  the  Student  Sen¬ 
ate  Association  (SSA)  that  raged 
across  the  Corning  campus. 

It  escalated  into  all  out  war  on  Feb. 
16th,  when  the  SSA,  supported  by  the 
Corning  administration,  changed  the 
locks  on  the  newspaper  door  and 
closed  it  down. 

Mary  Swasta,  the  SSA  president, 
said  The  Crier  had  committed  11  sepa¬ 
rate  university  violations,  including 


“willfully  misspelling  a  student’s  name 
to  ridicule  him.” 

“They  were  just  malicious,”  she  said 
in  an  interview. 

“They  violated  their  own  Society  of 
Professional  Journalistic  Code  of 
Ethics.  And  then  they  hid  behind  the 
First  Amendment.” 

The  paper  reopened  a  month  later 
after  Tom  Reilly,  an  Elmira  attorney 
contacted  by  the  Student  Press  Law 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  threat¬ 
ened  the  college  with  a  federal  law 
suit. 


Fax  attack 

Daugherty,  meanwhile,  sent  out  faxes 
to  media  outlets  accusing  the  college  of 
“intellectual  hypocrisy.” 

She  alleged  that  The  Crier  was  shut¬ 
tered  to  prevent  it  from  publishing  an 
expose  on  some  student  government 
elections. 

Daugherty  did  not  mention  that  Bri¬ 
an  Morgan  was  the  target  of  the  paper’s 
investigation,  or  note  that  she  had  per¬ 
sonally  campaigned  against  his  re-elec¬ 
tion. 

Morgan  said  there  was  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

“I  went  up  to  a  junior  senator  and 
said,  ‘I  guess  I  should  buy  your  vote’,”  he 
explained  in  an  interview.  “It  was  a 
joke.” 

Swasta,  then  president  of  SSA,  said 
she  believed  Morgan  thought  he  was 
being  funny,  but  wound  up  losing  the 
election  because  of  it. 

How  it  started 

The  dispute  began  last  fall,  by  all  ac¬ 
counts,  when  Morgan  visited  The  Crier 
to  generate  some  news  coverage  for  his 
political  activities. 

“He  told  us  that  he  would  shut  us 
down  unless  we  wrote  something  scan¬ 
dalous  about  him,”  Daugherty  said.  “I 
didn’t  appreciate  him  coming  into  my 
office  and  threatening  me.” 

Morgan  saw  that  first  encounter  dif¬ 
ferently. 

“I  had  been  a  disc  jockey  and  I  said 
that  since  I  had  become  a  politician  I 
figured  that  now  they’d  have  to  write 
something  nasty  about  me,”  he  said.  “I 
was  obviously  kidding,  but  Crystal  took 
it  seriously  and  reported  me  to  Woody 
[Forrest  Knowles,  director  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities].” 

The  misspelling 

The  brouhaha  over  Morgan’s  name 
started  over  a  typo  that  was  mistakenly 
written  by  Matthew  Rowe,  then  the 
managing  editor  and  now  a  student 
senate  representative. 

“I  typed  in  Brain  Morgan  instead  of 
Brian  Morgan,”  Rowe  said.  “Crystal  was 
flipping  through  the  pages  and  she 
found  the  mistake.  At  that  time  it  was 
Freudian. 

“She  highlighted  both  the  first  and 
last  names  and  she  typed  it  again.  I 
thought  it  was  funny.  The  next  day 
someone  told  me  that  Brian’s  name  was 


“1  confronted  Crystal  one  on  one.  She  told  me  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  joke.  She  said  I  had  to  protect 
the  paper  and  asked  me  to  lie  about  it.  She  said 
that  my  position  meant  I  had  to  protect  the  paper.” 
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STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 


Senators  Elected 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  students  who  sit  on  the  Student  Associa- 
Ition  Senate  that  represent  you  as  the  students?  They  are  called  Senators  and 
^e  elected  to  the  position.  You  should  hear  what  they  say!  Almost  half  of 
the  Senate  is  made  up  by  Senator  positions!  We  have  some  vacancies  and 
peed  your  help  to  nil  these  positions. 

Senators  serve  a  very  important  function  to  the  Student  Association 
land  we  were  lucky  enough  this  year  to  be  able  to  offer  them  their  own  office. 
[They  also  receive  a  stipend  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

The  role  of  a  senator  is  to  represent  their  peers  as  a  liaison  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  Student  Association.  One  of  their  jobs  is  to  attend  every 
Student  Association  meeting  which  is  on  Thursdays  at  1:00  pm  in  Cl 06. 
Through  their  voice,  they  help  set  policy  for  the  Student  Association.  Your 
Senators  are: 


Kelly  BuUcr 
Kathy  Pealcr 
Greg  Hodges 
Collin  Purple 


Carol  Jividen 
Robert  Vangalder 
Michele  Pariso 
Shari  Andrews 


Cathy  Horton 
Brain  Morgan 
Amy  Seeley 


Visit  the  Senators  office  in  the  lower  level, 
Commons!  Talk  to  Them,  Become  one!! 


The  first  round  of  computer  proofs  of  Coming  Community 
College  student  newspaper,  The  Crier,  identified  Brian 
Morgan,  a  newly  elected  student  government 
representative,  as  Brain  Morgan. 


The  role  of  a  senator  is  to  represent  their  peers  as  a  liaison  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  Student  Association.  One  of  their  jobs  is  to  attend  every 
Student  Association  meeting  which  is  on  Thursdays  at  1:00  pm  in  C106. 
Through  their  voice,  they  help  set  policy  for  the  Student  Association.  Your 
Senators  are: 


Kelly  Butler 
Kathy  Pealer 
Greg  Hodges 
Collin  Purple 


Carol  Jividen 
Robert  Vangalder 
Michele  Pariso 
Shari  Andrews 


Visit  the  Senators  office  in  the  lower  level. 
Commons!  Talk  to  Them,  Become  one!! 


The  next  proof  referred  to  him  as  Brian  Moron.  And  that 
was  how  his  name  appeared  last  November  in  The  Crier. 
Crystal  Daugherty,  then  editor-in-chief,  called  the 
misspelling  a  misprint  but  others  at  the  paper  say  that  was 
not  so. 


wrong  and  I  figured  it  had  come  out 
Brain  Morgan  again.  But  it  said  Brian 
Moron. 

“I  confronted  Crystal  one  on  one. 
She  told  me  it  was  meant  to  be  a  joke. 
She  said  1  had  to  protect  the  paper  and 
asked  me  to  lie  about  it.  She  said  that 
my  position  meant  I  had  to  protect  the 
paper.  Then  she  said  don’t  say  anything, 
she  would  handle  it.” 

Alicia  Elwood,  who  was  then  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  manager,  said 
she  had  learned  about  the  Morgan-Mo- 
ron  mix-up  the  night  it  happened. 

“Someone  called  me  up  and  told  me 
about  it,”  she  said.  “But  they  promised 
that  it  would  be  changed  back.  When  it 
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wasn’t  changed  back, 
that’s  when  every¬ 
thing  started.” 

Misprint  madness 
The  edition  of  the 
newspaper  that  iden¬ 
tified  Brian  Morgan 
as  Brian  Moron  in¬ 
cluded  a  front  page 
photo  of  Don  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  student  gov¬ 
ernment  vice  presi¬ 
dent  dressed  in  drag 
without  noting  that 
he  was  at  a  Hal¬ 
loween  party. 

The  line  below  the 
picture  said;  “Don 
Murphy:  How  well 
do  you  REALLY 
know  your  Student 
Association  Vice 
President?” 

The  student  gov¬ 
ernment  members 
didn’t  laugh. 

Daugherty  said 
that  Morgan  paid  an¬ 
other  visit  to  her  of¬ 
fice. 

“He  came  down 
with  a  group  of  20 
guys  and  said  they 
wanted  to  kick  my 
ass,”  she  said. 

“We  slammed  the 
door  and  called  pub¬ 
lic  safety.  They  were 
screaming  and 
yelling  ‘fuckin  femi¬ 
nist.’  That  still  sticks 
with  me.  There’s 
something  incredibly 
wrong  with  that.” 

Morgan  said  he 
was  trying  to  rattle 
Daugherty,  but  never 
intended  to  hurt  her. 

“It  wasn’t  too  smart,”  he  now  ac¬ 
knowledges. 

He  resigned  as  a  student  senator 
shortly  afterwards,  and  it  seemed  the 
student  government-student  paper  feud 
might  be  resolved. 

But  in  the  December  issue,  Daugher¬ 
ty,  in  her  column,  alleged  that  Murphy, 
the  student  association  vice  president, 
wasn’t  play  acting  when  he  cross 
dressed  for  a  Halloween  party. 

“  . . .  cross  dressing  is  a  part  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,”  she  said.  “Right  or  wrong,  it  ex¬ 
ists.  Besides,  Don  Murphy  was  dressed 
that  way  for  the  CCC  Halloween 
dance,  not  for  fun  and  frolic.” 


Cathy  Horton 
Brian  Moron 
Amy  Seeley 


Our  Answer  To  A  Changing  World 


. . . 


The  edition  of  the  newspaper  that  iden¬ 
tified  Brian  Morgan  as  Brian  Moron  in¬ 
cluded  a  front  page  photo  of  Don  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  student  government  vice  presi¬ 
dent  dressed  in  drag  without  noting  that 
he  was  at  a  Halloween  party. 

The  line  heloto  the  picture  said: 

"Don  Murphy:  How  well  do  you  REAL¬ 
LY  knoto  your  Student  Association  Vice 
President?” 

The  student  government  members 
didn’t  laugh. 


That  issue  included  a  full  page  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Dann  (cq)  Miller,  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  editorial  board, 
that  attacked  Morgan  and  called  him 
“Mr.  Moron.” 

Keith  Nichols,  a  news  writer,  penned 
a  letter  to  the  editor  that  criticized 
Morgan’s  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

The  paper  printed  its  mea  culpa  on 
its  spelling  of  Morgan’s  name  on  the 
bottom  of  page  10,  under  a  headline 
that  said:  “Senator  Comments  on  The 
Crier  Misprint.” 

It  included  a  short  letter  from  Mor¬ 
gan  thanking  people  for  supporting  him 
in  the  spelling  dispute  alongside  an  un¬ 
signed  italicized  correction  that  said: 

“It  was  thought  that  The  Crier  pur¬ 
posely  misprinted  Mr.  Morgan’s  name  as 
“Brian  Moron,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
substantiate  this  accusation.  The  Crier 
apologizes  for  this  unfortunate  incident 
and  hopes  that  the  whole  issue  will  be 
resolved.” 

Morgan  runs  again 

The  student  journalists  left  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  But  when  they  re¬ 
turned,  they  learned  that  Morgan  had 
decided  to  run  for  office  again. 


(See  Campus  on  page  22) 
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\4ew  From  The  Top 

What  frustrates 
you  about 
the  newspaper 
business? 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

WANT  TO  KNOW  what’s  bugging  the 
industry?  Ask  the  men  and  women  who 
midwife  a  newspaper  day  after  day 
about  their  frustrations.  It’s  the  fast  line 
to  the  consensus  of  lamentations . 

Among  the  top  jeremiads :  Where  are 
the  young  readers?  Where  are  the  read¬ 
ers?  Newspapers  have  gotten  "too  big 
for  their  britches.”  Their  arrogance 
alienates  readers.  They  have  forgotten 
the  basics  that  made  them  great,  they 
must  get  back  to  them.  Worried  about 
taking  the  wrong  turn  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  highway.  It’s  tough  trying  to  do 
more  with  less;  zippered  budgets  prevent 
sorely  needed  hiring.  A  high-profit  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  should  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  tomorrow  than  beating 
last  year. 

For  more  complete  details  on  what 
some  newspaper  executives  have  to  say: 


Foster  Davis, 

Managing  editor 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

Readership  is  a  frustration.  I’d  like  to 
get  more  readers.  I’ve  been  looking  over 
recent  circulation 
figures  and  we’ve 
dropped  about 
1.5%.  Look  at  the 
top  30  list,  where 
I’m  sure  people  are 
working  their  guts 
out,  and  the  figures 
there  are  still  drop¬ 
ping. 

We  are  still  in  a  business  that  makes 


very  good  profits  that  much  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  envies.  I’m  worried  that 
if  the  corporate  drive  is  to  remain  a 
high  profit  business,  and  we  don’t  rein¬ 
vest,  we  may  lose  the  core  that  we’ve 
got. 

Trying  to  predict  the  future  role  of 
newspapers  today  is  like  trying  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  economy.  Anyone  who  claims 
to  be  able  to  predict  the  economy  for 
more  than  six  months  out  is  a  liar. 

Another  frustration  is  that  in  these 
difficult  times  we  have  not  hired  anyone 
since  February  of  last  year.  Managing  a 
newsroom,  holding  on  to  what  you’ve 
got,  with  the  staff  you’ve  got  while  try¬ 
ing  to  change  and  evolve  is  a  struggle. 

One  of  our  reporters  said,  “Morale  is 
for  kids,  we’re  grown-ups.  We  have  a  job 
to  do.” 

While  I’m  not  going  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  someone  else’s  morale, 
the  leadership  is  responsible  for  setting 
a  tone  that  we  can  do  it,  and  we  have 
to  work  together  to  do  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done.  Working  with  tight 
budgets  teaches  you  what’s  important. 
Sure,  I’d  like  to  hire  some  more  people- 
show  me  an  editor  who  wouldn’t. 

Looking  ahead,  I  don’t  see  anybody 
who  can  do  what  newspapers  can  do. 
Our  franchise  is  the  capacity  to  gather 
and  organize  information  and  to  do  it 
every  day.  Our  franchise  rests  in  the 
skilled  hands  of  the  people  who  walk 
into  our  buildings  everyday.  And,  no 
matter  what  golden  age  of  newspaper- 
ing  may  be  in  store  for  us,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  strong  and  strengthening 
need  for  first  class  writers,  first  class  ed¬ 
itors,  first  class  reporters,  illustrators 
and  all  the  rest. 

Newspapers  are  fundamental  to  the 
republic.  What  people  are  saying  to  me 


is,  “Don’t  ignore  us.”  They  are  not  say¬ 
ing,  “Go  away!”  They  raise  Cain  with 
us  when  they  think  we  are  not  paying 
enough  attention  or  that  our  attention 
is  destructive.  That’s  not  a  market  that’s 
disappearing,  it’s  an  impassioned  bunch 
of  customers.  I  find  that  fun,  encourag¬ 
ing  and  invigorating.  But,  I  must  admit 
it’s  not  always  fun  when  I’m  getting  hell 
from  someone.  I  love  this  work! 


Andrew  Gulley 
Managing  editor/news 
Boston  Herald 

I  was  recently  made  managing  editor, 
so  I  can’t  afford  too  many  frustrations  or 
complaints.  I’d  like  to  get  more  kids  and 
women  to  read  our 
paper.  But,  I  guess 
newspapers  have  all 
learned  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  attract 
those  audiences. 

The  frustration 
here  is  a  small  staff 
competing  against  a 
larger  one.  We 
would  like  to  do  more  and  have  a  few 
more  bodies  to  do  it  with.  There  are  ar¬ 
eas  we’d  love  to  compete  in  and  can’t. 
It’s  galling.  I’d  like  a  higher  education 
reporter,  this  is  a  big  higher  education 
town  and  we’re  not  competitive  enough 
there.  I’d  also  like  to  add  at  least  two 
medical  writers  to  the  one  I’ve  got. 

The  Boston  Globe  is  a  bone  in  our 
craw  as  we  are  in  theirs.  On  any  given 
day  they  mount  a  staff  two,  three,  four 
times  the  size  of  ours.  That  means  we 
have  to  work  harder  —  and  smarter. 

Our  people  have  to  work  a  lot  more 
closely  together  with  more  esprit 
d’corps  or  we’d  be  out  of  business.  Our 
morale  is  extremely  high  and  we  have 
learned  to  react  on  a  dime  which  is  one 
of  the  things  we  do  best. 

Our  response  time  and  ability  to  turn 
this  paper  around  dramatically  between 
editions  is  unparalleled.  On  any  given 
day  we’re  both  standing  there  slugging 
it  out  at  the  local  level. 

It’s  exciting  and  exhilarating.  Every 
morning  when  I  pick  up  the  Globe  from 
my  doorstep  I  know  immediately  who 
beat  who  that  morning. 

But  sometimes  there’s  a  price  to  pay. 
From  time  to  time  we  run  into  some  se¬ 
rious  burnout  problems  because  people 
around  here  punch  through  walls  to 
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beat  the  Globe. 

The  knock  on  newspapers  and  media 
in  general  is  that  we’re  not  listening  to 
real  people.  There  is  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  on  pollsters  and  pundits. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  to  staffing,  news  space  and  every¬ 
thing  else  needed  to  listen  to  more  peo¬ 
ple.  We  will  recruit  a  panel  of  indepen- 
dent-minded  citizens  and  have  them 
participate  in  forums  and  discussions 
with  them  asking  the  questions  instead 
of  us. 

Let’s  start  hearing  back  from  people. 
There  is  too  much  distance  between 
newspapers  and  readers.  My  hunch  is 
that  if  we  can  make  people  think  the 
paper  they  buy  has  a  stake  in  what  they 
are  saying  and  is  really  listening  to 
them,  they  will  feel  a  lot  better  about 
dropping  that  35y  in  the  box. 


Steve  Lovelady 
Managing  editor 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

We  like,  every  other  newspaper,  are 
trying  to  do  more  with  less.  I  don’t 
think  that’s  going  to  change  and  it  can 
get  aggravating. 

One  of  my  frustrations  is,  I’d  like  to 
hire  more  young  people.  I  look  around 
the  newsroom  and  there  aren’t  a  lot  of 
26ers  out  there.  And  that  costs  you 
something;  it  means  you  are  without 
the  viewpoint  of  a  culture  that’s  valu¬ 
able.  A  publication  with  everybody  my 
age  is  going  to  miss  something. 

I’m  not  concerned  about  the  future 
of  solid  newspapers.  I  worry  more  about 
excessive  worry.  I  believe  its  a  matter  of 
being  nimble  and  able  to  adjust.  We 
have  a  commodity  people  are  much  in 
need  of.  I  don’t  see  the  problem  in  elec¬ 
tronic  delivery,  we  already  write  it  and 
edit  it  electronically  and,  unless  you’re  a 
teamster,  you  shouldn’t  be  worried.  We 
are  in  the  content  business  and  if  there 
is  going  to  be  an  information  highway, 
it  will  depend  on 
content. 

I  think  there  will 
be  an  insatiable 
need  for  content 
and  context.  When 
cable  TV  splinters 
into  hundreds  of 
channels,  they  will 
become  hundreds  of 
special  interest  outlets  —  exactly  what 
happened  with  magazines.  Will  that 
leave  newspapers  as  the  only  mass 
medium?  That  would  be  good  for  us. 
Right  now.  I’d  rather  be  a  newspaper 


than  a  TV  network. 

1  was  absolutely  flabbergasted  when  I 
heard  that  Gene  Roberts  was  going  to 
the  Times.  It  seemed  so  unlikely  they 
would  hire  a  managing  editor  with  a 
three-year  career  span.  But  when  I 
thought  about  it,  it  began  to  make 
sense.  1  haven’t  talked  to  Roberts  or 
Lelyveld,  and  it’s  my  theory  that  Joe 
bought  himself  three  years  of  time  be¬ 
fore  he  has  to  choose  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  usually  the  heir  apparent  at  the 
Times.  My  guess  is  that  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “Gee  do  I  want  to  name  my  heir 
apparent  my  first  day  on  the  job?” 

You  know  how  wealthy  people  hire  a 
personal  trainer.  I  think  Joe  hired  him¬ 
self  an  extremely  talented  journalist  as 
a  personal  trainer  to  help  guide  him  in 
the  monumental  task  of  running  the 
Neu/  York  Times. 


Geneva  Overholser 
Editor 

Des  Moines  Register 

I  am  frustrated  by  newspapers  think¬ 
ing  they  can  make  up  for  genuine  love 
and  knowledge  of  a  community  by  for¬ 
mulas  that  tell  you 
what  to  emphasize. 

I  am  also  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  way 
editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  are  increasingly 
used  as  interchange¬ 
able  parts  and 
moved  from  place 
to  place.  You  can’t 
assume  that  someone  can  come  into  a 
community  and  begin  their  role  there 
without  understanding  it,  without  in¬ 
vesting  in  it  and  without  having  kids 
there.  There’s  nothing  like  really  know¬ 
ing  and  loving  a  place  to  be  able  to  put 
out  a  newspaper. 

And  I  am  also  concerned  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  willingness  to  view  journalism 
as  a  science.  In  the  long  run  you  edit  a 
newspaper  straight  from  the  gut,  and 
you  do  it  because  you  love  the  place 
where  you  live. 

I  am  frustrated  because  profit  expec¬ 
tations  for  newspapers  are  excessive.  1 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  business 
end  of  journalism,  preoccupied  with 
profits,  that  there  are  things  we  ought 
to  dip  our  toes  in  so  others  won’t  shut 
us  out  —  like  online  services,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

We  need  to  quit  worrying  about  be¬ 
ing  supplanted  by  new  technology. 
Hard  copy  newspapers  will  be  around 
for  years,  although  1  worry  that  increas¬ 


ingly,  they  will  be  elitist,  and  I  don’t  like 
that. 

We  need  to  see  ourselves  as  the  pre¬ 
eminent  source  of  information.  The 
same  things  we  have  always  valued  will 
continue  to  matter:  credibility,  respect, 
authority,  comprehensiveness,  writing 
ability,  intelligent  editing.  We  need  to 
hold  on  to  that  and  quit  seeing  our¬ 
selves  just  tethered  to  the  printing 
press. 

Looking  ahead,  we  must  examine 
whether  we  are  really  doing  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  reporting.  We’ve 
gotten  far  too  lazy  and  are  losing  some 
of  our  basics  and  that’s  another  reason 
people  lose  interest  in  us. 

We  tend  to  be  extremely  arrogant 
and  unapproachable.  The  traditional¬ 
ists  in  our  business,  and  I  am  one,  think 
the  only  kind  of  honorable  newspaper- 
ing  is  that  which  lays  low  the  mighty. 
That’s  not  true,  among  our  best  tradi¬ 
tions  are  real,  homey,  every-day  kind  of 
things.  Look  back  at  our  roots.  News¬ 
papers  every  day  are  full  of  modest  sto¬ 
ries  of  people’s  lives.  We  need  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  at  that. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  newspapers  are  in  fine  print:  the 
school  lunch  menus,  bowling  scores. 
Rotary  Club  reports.  Many  of  us  in 
metro  newspapers  have  gotten  a  little 
too  big  for  our  britches. 


Louis  A.  Weil  III 

Publisher,  chief  executive  officer 

Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  Gazette 

The  frustrations  are  at  a  strategic 
level.  How  do  you  manage  growth  and 
where  do  you  invest  your  money? 

With  the  excitement  of  the  new  in¬ 
formation  highway,  you  have  to  ask 
where  do  I  best  invest  my  dollars,  time 
and  energy  —  not  only  to  protect  the 
franchise,  but  to  see  it  grow  and  pros¬ 
per?  No  one  has  a 
crystal  ball  and 
there  is  no  clear  sig¬ 
nal  as  to  what  the 
strategic  thrust  of 
your  organization 
ought  to  be.  There 
will  be  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  along  the 
information  high¬ 
way,  but  at  what  intersection  shall  we 
pull  in? 

Now,  when  you’re  making  invest¬ 
ments  you  have  to  ask  do  we  buy  press¬ 
es  or  electronics.  We  have  a  new  $135 


(See  View  on  page  23) 
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Weekly  Editor 


Edgar  Crisler  Jr. 

Port  Gibson  Reveille 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 


by  Tom  Riordan 


EDGAR  CRISLER  ANSWERED  the 
phone  in  the  tiny  back  shop  of  his  Port 
Gibson  (Miss.)  Reveille 

A  man’s  voice  asked:  “This  is  the 
Neu/  York  Times,  may  I  speak  to  the 
culture  desk?” 

“I  thought  it  was  a  joke,”  remembers 
the  publisher  and  editor  of  this  2,200- 
circulation  weekly. 

“Then  in  the  next  breath  the  fellow 
added,  ‘I  want  to  get  a  copy  of  a  picture 
you  ran  in  your  December  16th  issue.’  ” 

Later  in  his  “The  Inner  Circle”  per¬ 
sonal  column,  Crisler  told  his  readers 
what  resulted  from  the  unexpected 
telephone  call. 

“Port  Gibson  has  made  the  New 
York  Times  edition  of  March  23,  in 
which  was  published  a  photo  of  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  of  the  Arts  chair¬ 
man  Jane  Alexander  performing  in  a 
skit  with  the  Peanut  Butter  &  jelly 
Theatre  troupe. 

“This  picture  was  made  by  Patty 
Crosby  during  Ms.  Alexander’s  visit  to 
Mississippi  early  last  December.” 

The  Peanut  Butter  &  Jelly  Theatre  is 
pretty  well  known  among  Claiborne 
County’s  11,200  residents.  This  teen¬ 
age  troupe  is  part  of  “Mississippi:  Cul¬ 
tural  Crossroads,”  a  multi-racial,  edu¬ 
cational  arts  organization  founded  in 
1978  by  Crosby. 

Funding  comes  from  the  Mississippi 
Arts  Commission,  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts,  the  county  and  Port 
Gibson.  PB&J  players  each  summer 
appear  in  cities  around  the  state.  Their 
lively  song-and-dance  routines  encour¬ 
age  preschool  and  elementary  children 
to  read. 

When  Alexander  became  NEA 
chairperson,  she  vowed  to  visit  art 
groups  in  all  50  states.  For  Mississippi, 
one  stop  was  Port  Gibson  for  a  PB&.J 
performance.  And  for  Alexander  a  sur¬ 
prise:  Being  drafted  to  join  cast  mem- 


Edgar  Crisler  Jr. 


bers  in  their  finale.  That’s  when  Cros¬ 
by  snapped  the  picture,  which  ran  page 
one  of  the  Reveille  and  in  the  Arts  & 
Entertainment  section  of  the  Times  . 

Crisler  sees  himself  and  his  newspa¬ 
per  in  several  ways. 

“I’m  the  local  historian  and  the  bul¬ 
letin  board,”  he  said.  “I  have  another 
function,  the  Irish  idea  of  the  sea- 
nachie,  the  oral  historian.  I’m  contact¬ 
ed  by  people  doing  research  on  fami¬ 
lies  or  some  aspect  of  local  history. 
That  includes  calls  from  metropolitan 
media.” 

In  1982,  both  ABC  and  CBS  televi¬ 
sion  newspeople  visited  Port  Gibson  to 
interview  Crisler.  They  sought  his  re¬ 
membrances  on  a  lawsuit  instituted  in 
1969  —  Mississippi  merchants  versus 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 


Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer. 


vancement  of  Colored  People. 

“The  businessmen  filed  it  under  an 
obscure  law,  which  existed  at  the  time, 
regarding  secondary  boycotts,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  editor,  an  expert  on  the 
tangled  litigation. 

This  all  goes  back  to  Mississippi  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1964.  Freedom 
marchers  came  to  the  state  to  encour¬ 
age  black  voter  registration.  As  a  part 
of  that  effort,  blacks  boycotted  local 
retail  stores.  That  especially  hurt  mer¬ 
chants  in  Claiborne  County,  where 
82%  of  the  population  is  black. 

“The  case  went  up  and  back  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
least  twice  on  procedural  matters,” 
Crisler  said.  “Then  once  the  decision 
was  made,  it  went  back  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  adjudication  on  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  issue. 

“This  was  finally  resolved  in  July 
1982,  under  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  vindicating  the  NAACP  and 
other  participants  in  the  boycott.” 

Crisler,  who  is  a  walking  history 
book,  obviously  enjoyed  these  sessions, 
discussing  the  suit  with  network  news¬ 
men.  For  weeks  and  even  months,  he 
would  hear  comments  from  townspeo¬ 
ple,  white  and  black,  “Well,  Edgar,  I 
saw  you  on  TV  the  other  evening.” 

For  the  past  96  years,  the  Reveille 
has  been  owned  by  the  Crisler  family. 
In  1885,  the  present  editor’s  grandfa¬ 
ther,  Henry  Crisler,  at  16  got  a  job 
there.  By  1898  he  owned  the  weekly. 
He  remained  active  until  his  death  in 

1954. 

Edgar’s  dad,  Edgar  Sr,  spent  his 
working  life  until  retirement  in  1970  at 
the  weekly.  Edgar’s  mother,  Sarah 
Crisler,  handled  the  books  from  1945 
until  a  stroke  felled  her  at  age  87  in 
1992. 

As  for  Edgar  Jr.,  now  59,  he  seemed 
more  disinterested  than  attracted  to 
the  paper.  Maybe  it  was  the  menial  du¬ 
ties  he  was  asked  to  perform  at  the 
family  paper  while  a  youth. 

After  graduating  from  Chamberlain- 
Hunt  Academy  in  Port  Gibson,  he  was 
off  to  Rhodes  College  in  Memphis.  He 
earned  a  degree  there  in  1956,  then  at¬ 
tended  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
From  1958  to  1961  he  served  as  a  Navy 
officer. 

The  next  eight  years  were  mostly 
away  from  Port  Gibson.  He  did  report¬ 
ing  at  the  Vicksburg  Post  and  the 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  worked 
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for  a  commodities  trading  firm  and  “for 
a  year-and-a-half  I  just  bummed 
around  California.” 

But  that  all  changed  in  1969.  He 
married  Emma  Flautt,  a  1961  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Mississippi  graduate.  They  decid¬ 
ed  that  Port  Gibson  and  the  family  pa¬ 
per  offered  their  most  promising  fu¬ 
ture. 

Edgar’s  dad  welcomed  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  aboard.  Edgar  quickly  learned 
to  run  the  Linotype  and  share  in  other 
hot-metal  duties,  while  also  writing 
and  shooting  photos. 

The  younger  Crisler  was  delighted  to 
learn  in  1973  the  Vicksburg  Post  had 
installed  an  offset  press.  Crisler  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  a  Compugraphic  pho¬ 
totypesetting  system  and  arranged  to 
have  the  Reveille  printed  in  Vicksburg. 

This  eliminated  the  drudgery  of  let¬ 
terpress  production  while  expanding 
opportunities  for  use  of  pictures. 

“If  I  had  my  druthers,  I’d  rather 
shoot  pictures  than  write,”  Crisler  con¬ 
fessed. 

But  he  does  write  —  and  report  — 
with  great  skill. 

In  1979,  Crisler  learned  the  county 
school  board  was  engaged  in  a  ques¬ 
tionable  deal.  It  had  hired  a  Jackson 
firm  for  $212,000  to  install  windows  in 
an  elementary  building.  And  the  job 
had  been  botched. 

For  starters,  the  windows  were  the 
wrong  size.  To  compensate,  the  con¬ 
tractor  simply  added  large  plywood 
fillers  across  the  tops. 

Payment  in  full  had  gone  to  Magno¬ 
lia  Central  Builders,  which  the  editor 
learned  probably  was  a  bogus  firm. 

With  a  school  board  member  and  a 
deputy  sheriff,  Crisler  toured  the 
building.  The  editor  also  took  pictures. 

“We  were  appalled  at  what  we  saw,” 
Crisler  told  his  readers.  “Even  the  most 
casual  inspection  will  show  the  work  to 
be  jakeleg  carpentry.” 

Two  large  photos  backed  up  this  ob¬ 
servation. 

A  few  days  later,  Crisler  made  a  trip 
to  Jackson.  He  shot  a  photo  of  the 
building  at  “2717  Lynch  Street,  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  the  business  address  of 
Magnolia  Central  Builders,  (but  actu¬ 
ally)  the  site  of  a  defunct  night  club.” 

A  grand  jury  indicted  school  offi¬ 
cials.  But  in  a  jury  trial  which  followed, 
all  were  found  not  guilty.  The  editor 
and  a  lot  of  other  Claiborne  County 
folks  were  astonished. 

In  the  next  Mississippi  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  contest,  the  Reveille's  coverage  of 
this  story  won  first  place  in  the  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  category  for  a  weekly 


of  under  3,000  circulation. 

Some  years  later,  the  school  board 
announced  plans  for  a  new  high  school 
and  vocational  school  on  a  site  about  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  town. 

Crisler  applauded  the  plan. 

That  is,  until  he  learned  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  cost  —  $45  million.  He  found 
that  too  opulent  for  Claiborne  County 
taxpayers,  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
$5,932,  second  lowest  of  82  counties  in 
Mississippi. 

Most  of  his  readers  agreed. 

The  board  later  huddled  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  number:  $30  million. 


A  few  hours  later,  the  sketch  was 
placed  in  the  editor’s  hands. 

Crisler  photocopied  the  rare  artwork 
and  ran  it  in  his  next  issue.  He  told 
readers,  “This  is  the  only  known  image 
of  Windsor  mansion,  built  in  1861  and 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1890. 

“The  drawing  by  Henry  Otis 
Dwight,  First  Lieutenant,  20th  Ohio 
Infantry,  is  labeled  in  his  own  writing, 
‘May  1,  1863,  residence  near  Brulings- 
burg.  Miss.’ 

“He  was  one  of  thousands  of  Union 
soldiers  who  tramped  ashore  [from 
boats  in  the  Mississippi  River]  at  Brul- 
ingsburg  and  past  Windsor  en  route  to 
the  Battle  of  Port  Gibson.  His  unit 
probably  camped  on  the  grounds  of 
Windsor.” 

Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  led  the 
Northern  troops,  commandeered  the 
plantation  home  for  use  as  a  hospital. 
With  the  skirmish  over  in  less  than 
one  day.  Grant  surprised  the  owners 
when  he  left  Windsor  intact. 

Crisler  added,  “The  house  survived 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  only 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire  caused  acciden¬ 
tally  by  a  cigarette  discarded  by  a  care¬ 
less  guest  at  a  house  party.” 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  this 
country  editor? 

“The  family-owned  newspapers, 
such  as  1  have,  are  a  vanishing  breed,” 
Crisler  replied.  “The  larger  fish  are 
gobbling  up  the  smaller  ones.  With 
chains  you  have  a  significant  turnover 
of  staff.  They  rotate  people  amongst 
their  papers.  People  leave.  These 
dailies  and  large  weeklies  have  gotten 


“The  family-owned  newspapers,  such  as  I  have, 
are  a  vanishing  breed,”  Crisler  replied.  “The  larger 
fish  are  gobbling  up  the  smaller  ones.  With  chains 
you  have  a  significant  turnover  of  staff.  They  don’t 
get  the  depth  of  community.” 


That  changed  no  minds.  Then  it 
dropped  to  $20  million.  Again,  no  sale, 
with  the  hometown  paper  telling  why. 

The  twin  facilities  were  finally  built 
—  for  $5  million. 

Crisler  says  the  most  exciting  expe¬ 
rience  of  his  newspaper  career  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  ago.  A  representative 
of  a  military  museum  in  Vicksburg 
phoned  the  editor. 

He  said  a  remarkable  131-year-old 
Civil  War  drawing,  done  by  a  Union 
officer  while  near  Port  Clinton,  had 
just  been  received. 


away  from  real  grass  roots  occupancy. 
They  don’t  get  the  depth  of  communi¬ 
ty.  People  lose  the  feel  they  had  in  ear¬ 
lier  days  for  a  community  paper  such  as 
the  Reveille.” 

Crisler’s  only  offspring,  daughter 
Sarah,  has  shown  little  interest  in 
newspapering.  She  recently  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  French  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  and  now  teaches  in 
Paris. 

Still,  Crisler  continues  all  his  efforts 
to  produce  the  best  product  he  can  for 
the  people  of  Claiborne  County. 
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New  Sunday 
Business 
Supplement 

Bloomberg  ‘soft’  launches  personal  finance  magazine  in  13 
newspaper  markets  with  a  combined  circulation  of  5.8  million 


by  Qeorge  (jarneau 

THE  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT  mar¬ 
ket  is  suddenly  sprouting  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  segmented  magazines. 

The  newest  Bloomberg  Personal,  a 
personal  finance  magazine  launched 
Sept.  11  by  Bloomberg  LP,  familiar  to 
newspapers  as  the  owner  of  Bloomberg 
Business  News.  The  supplement  ap¬ 
peared  in  13  newspaper  markets  with 
combined  circulation  of  5.8  million. 

The  launch  followed  Parade  maga¬ 
zine’s  announcement  that  it  plans  to 
start  a  Sunday  supplement  for  kids 
next  September  called  react. 

“The  fact  that  we  started  with  5.8 
million  circulation  shows  the  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  in  personal  finance,”  said 
Bloomberg  staffer  Jay  Langan.  “These 
newspapers  were  ecstatic  to  get  this 
into  their  papers  because  it  adds  to 


Morning  Neivs;  Houston  Chronicle; 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  St.  Petersburg 
Times;  Denver  Post;  Detroit  News; 


Plans  call  for  Bloomberg  Personal  to  appear 
monthly  through  December  and  to  become 
weekly  in  February. 


their  business  and  financial  coverage.” 

Plans  call  for  Bloomberg  Personal  to 
appear  monthly  through  December 
and  to  become  weekly  in  February. 

After  a  “soft  launch”  devoid  of  hard 
selling  in  advance,  newspapers  have 
been  calling  unsolicited  to  get 
Bloomberg  Personal,  according  to  Tim 
Kelly,  who  created  the  magazine  and 
serves  as  ad  director.  He  said  advertis¬ 
er  support  has  also  blossomed  since  the 
product  hit  the  streets. 

The  supplement  made  its  debut  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News;  Dallas 
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Boston  Herald;  the  Record  and  Gan¬ 
nett  Suburban  newspapers,  both  out¬ 
side  New  York  City;  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register;  Contra  Costa  Newspapers 
and  Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  both 
outside  San  Francisco. 

Bloomberg  is  close  to  agreements 
with  several  other  major  papers  and 
tentatively  plans  to  expand  circulation 
to  about  10  million. 

“We  did  not  start  this  as  a  profit 
center,”  Kelly  said.  “There  was  a  de¬ 
mand  from  newspapers  to  expand  the 
news  hole  for  personal  finance  .  .  .  . 


This  was  truly  a  demand-driven  prod¬ 
uct.” 

Bloomberg  Personal  is  completely  ad¬ 
vertiser  supported.  Like  the  business 
news  service  that  Bloomberg  gives 
away  to  newspapers,  the  magazine  is 
free  to  newspapers,  which  sign  exclu¬ 
sive  agreements  to  a  carry  it. 

“We  see  this  as  an  extension  of  our 
relationship  with  newspapers,”  Kelly 
said. 

The  magazine  is  written  and  edited 
by  the  staff  of  Bloomberg  Business 
News,  which  employs  over  300  journal¬ 
ists  to  cover  financial  news  from  45  bu¬ 
reaus  around  the  world.  The  three- 
year-old  agency  provides  news  to  over 
100  U.S.  newspapers  —  a  service  that 
promotes  the  financial  information 
Bloomberg  sells  to  businesses  for  a 
profit. 

Headed  by  managing  editor  William 
Inman,  a  former  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  editor,  the  magazine  covers  all 
aspects  of  personal  finance,  from  vaca¬ 
tions,  to  mutual  funds,  to  college  fi¬ 
nancing,  to  retirement.  Though  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  almost  anybody,  it  focuses 
largely  on  issues  affecting  the  Baby 
Boom  generation,  now  in  its  prime 
earning  years  and  contemplating  re¬ 
tirement. 

A  recent  issue  carried  stories  about 
mortgage  rebates,  doing  business  in 
Russia,  Hollywood  whiz  Ron  Perelman, 
and  negotiating  fees  with  doctors. 

Attractive  double-truck  color  graph¬ 
ics  portray  in  simple  terms  lifelong  fi¬ 
nancial  planning  and  the  recent  bull 
stock  market.  An  interactive  phone 
service  offers  news  articles  and  brief 
advice  from  business  newsmakers,  and 
it  allows  callers  to  voice  their  opinions. 


(See  Supplement  on  page  23) 
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The  Media  Alliances  Conference 


November  1 

Introduction  and  Market  Overview 
John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 
Fred  Larson,  VP  &  General  Manager,  New  Business  Ventures,  Prodigy  Senrices 
Ferdinand  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Keynote: 

Jeffrey  Killeen,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Telesis/Times 
(A  Joint  Venture  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Pacific  Telesis  Electronic 
Publishing  Services) 

Expert  Industry  Perspectives:  Can  companies  put  aside  their 
individual  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  alliance? 

Christopher  Dixon,  Media  Analyst,  Paine  Webber 

Scott  Donaton,  Editor,  Interactive  Media  &  Marketing,  Advertising  Age 

Mark  Fitzgerald,  Midwest  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Info  on  the  Go:  Have  Alliances,  Will  Travel 
Stan  Brannan,  President,  Brite  Voice  Systems 

Dr.  Scott  Lewis,  President  and  CEO,  The  Fourth  Communications  Network,  Inc. 
Phillip  Wolf,  Chaimian,  Independent  Travel  Technology  Association 

November  2 

Keynote: 

Ross  Glatzer,  President,  Prodigy  Services  Company 
The  View  from  The  Daily  Planet:  Can  alliances  help  protect  the 
local  franchise? 

Jack  Butcher,  Publisher,  The  Tampa  Tribune 
Joe  Hladky,  President  &  Publisher,  Gazette  Co. 

Frederick  G.  Manuel,  Publisher,  Heritage  Newspapers 

Michael  Silver,  Vice  President/Editorial  &  Develr^ment,  Tribune  Media  Services 

Marsha  A.  Stoltman,  General  Manager,  Interactive  Newspapers,  Inc. 


There’s  No  Place  Like  Home:  Are  there  dollars  in  the  den  or 
just  change  under  the  cushions? 

Ted  Leonsis,  President,  America  Online  Services  Company 
Gerritt  Schipper,  President,  Philips  Home  Services  International 
Steve  Tomlin,  Vice  President/General  Manager,  Interactive  Services,  QVC 
Bob  Townsend,  President,  Bell  Atlantic  Interactive  Multimedia  Services 

The  Workplace  Desktop:  Will  new  technologies  force  alliances? 
David  Brown,  Chaimian,  Telescan,  Inc. 

Peggy  Lanier,  General  Manager,  MediaShare 

Barry  Schwartz,  General  Manager,  Information  Services,  BellCore 

Ziff-Davis  Interactive  -  Speaker  to  be  determined 

Case  Studies:  Are  these  new  ventures  models  for  success? 

November  3 

Keynote: 

James  N.  Rosse,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Freedom 
Communications,  Inc. 

Yellow  Pages:  How  will  alliances  create  new  products  to 
regenerate  double-digit  growth? 

Robert  C.  Graham,  President,  Beil  Atlantic  Directory  Services 
James  C.  Logan,  Jr.,  President,  Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association 
Earl  B.  Mix,  Jr.,  President/Chairman  of  the  Board,  Centennial  Media  Corp. 
Matthew  J.  Stover,  President  and  CEO,  NYNEX  Information  Resources  Company 
James  A.  D’ Arcangelo,  General  Manager,  Yellow  Pages  Services,  Kelsey  Group 

Entertainment:  Will  this  be  the  “Show  of  Shows”  for  alliances? 
Jonathan  Bulkeley,  General  Manager  -  Media  &  Entertainment,  America  Online 
Thomas  B.  McGrath,  President,  HBO  International  Broadcasting 
Curtis  Viebranz,  President,  Time  Inc.  Multimedia 
Mark  Walsh,  President,  GEnie 


The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $895. 

To  register  call  Natalie  Kaye,  609-921-7200.  Or  Fax  609-921-2112. 
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More  Tolerance 
Seen  In 

Today’s  Newsrooms 

Gay  journalists  say  progress  is  being  made  but  more  can  be  done 


by  Qary  Boulard 

AGAINST  A  BACKDROP  of  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  increasingly  reveal¬ 
ing  their  sexual  orientation  to  both  the 
papers  they  work  for,  as  well  as  the 
readers  they  write  for,  Leroy  Aarons  is 
hopeful. 

“There  is  today  more  tolerance  and 
diversity  in  the  nation’s  press  and 
newsrooms  toward  gays  and  lesbians 
than  there  has  ever  been  before,”  said 


Aarons,  who  is  the  founder  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Journalist’s  Association,  which  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  1,000.  “While 
there  still  remains  great  progress  to  be 
made,  no  one  can  deny  that  a  good 
deal  of  progress  has  already  occurred.” 

In  his  role  with  the  association, 
Aarons  is  at  the  centerpiece  of  a  move¬ 
ment  of  historic  ramification  for  the 
U.S.  press.  As  gay  and  lesbian  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fourth  Estate  go  public, 
they  are  also  asking  for  important 
changes  in  the  treatment  of  gays  in  the 
newsroom  and  a  much  larger  change  in 
the  way  papers  have  traditionally  cov¬ 
ered  gay  and  lesbian  issues  for  their 
readers. 

“What  we  really  need  to  see  is  more 
space  given  to  lesbian  and  gay  people 
as  just  people,”  said  the  Detroit  News’ 
Deb  Price,  who  in  the  spring  of  1992 
became  the  first  openly  lesbian  colum¬ 
nist  for  a  major  metropolitan  paper 
with  her  regular  byline. 

“Instead  of  only  having  gays  and  les¬ 
bians  in  the  paper  as  figures  of  contro¬ 
versy,  there  should  be  more  stories, 
feature  stories,  on  gay  and  lesbian  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  doctors  or  writers  or  teach¬ 
ers,  stories  that  don’t  continually  em¬ 
phasize  their  sexual  orientation,  but 
show  them  as  the  regular  human  be¬ 
ings  they  are.” 

That  such  thoughts  are  increasingly 
being  heard  and  debated  inside  news¬ 
papers  is  an  “encouraging  sign  of  the 
times,”  according  to  Aarons. 

Another  reason  for  hope  is  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Aaron’s  association,  which  in 
the  past  four  years  has  become  a  major 
voice  representing  gay  and  lesbian 
needs  in  the  press. 

Proof  that  the  association  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  was  seen  in  the 
lengthy  guest  list  from  their  1993  an¬ 


nual  conference  in  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Jr., 
who  hosted  a  reception. 

This  year’s  conference,  scheduled  for 
this  week  in  Minneapolis,  is  expected 
to  be  equally  pivotal,  a  stock-taking  of 
recent  gains  juxtaposed  against  the  on¬ 
going  struggle  for  more  progress  among 
gays  and  lesbians  working  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press. 

But  as  gays  and  lesbians  become 
more  visible,  so  do  the  attacks  against 
them  and  the  questions  about  their 
roles  and  influence. 

Calling  the  gay  movement  in  the 
press  one  of  the  country’s  most  “under 
reported  scandals,”  Reed  Irvine,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  conservative  Accuracy  in 
Media,  earlier  this  year  charged  that 
lesbian  and  gay  reporters  have  an 
agenda  that  includes  distorting  cover¬ 
age  about  them  and  promoting  their 
sexual  orientation. 

“What  began  as  an  effort  to  achieve 
greater  fairness  in  the  coverage  of  ho¬ 
mosexuals  and  their  issues,  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  much  of  our  media  becoming  a 
transmission  belt  for  homosexual  disin¬ 
formation  and  propagandists  for  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  that  encourage  the 
spread  of  the  homosexual  lifestyle,” 
charged  Irvine. 

Some  newspapers  have  also  won¬ 
dered  about  the  objectivity  of  openly 
gay  and  lesbian  reporters  —  can  such 
persons,  many  of  whom  participate  in 
gay  rallies,  marches,  and  festivals,  fair¬ 
ly  cover  gay  issues  without  a  bias 
creeping  into  their  reporting? 

As  activists  last  year  gathered  for  the 
much-publicized  gay  and  lesbian  march 
on  Washington,  William  Ahearn,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  expressed  reservations  that  are 
perhaps  shared  by  many  editors.  Re- 
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raODVCr  LIKE  THIS 
FOR  TEARS.” 

-Cynthia  Martel 

Memorial  Press  Group 

"We're  using  Adtaker's  classified 
pagination  to  produce  the  classified 
sections  for  21  weekly  newspapers  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  After 
the  first  week  of  installation,  our 
Classified  Director  decided  to  change 
the  line  ad  deadline  closer  to  actual 
print  time,  strictly  due  to  the 
productivity  improvement 
we've  seen." 

"Ad taker  is  a  real  value." 


444  East  Susquehanna  St.  •  Allentown,  PA  18103 
(610)  797-5515  •  FAX  (610)  797-8740 
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porters,  said  Ahearn  in  an  electronic 
memorandum,  “should  not  participate 
in  activities  —  be  it  a  gay  rights  pa¬ 
rade,  antiabortion  or  pro-abortion 
protest,  anti-war  demonstration,  etc. 
—  that  are  partisan  and  compromise 
or  give  the  appearance  of  compromis¬ 
ing  their  ability  to  be  objective.” 

But  Price,  whose  column  is  being 
carried  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  has  appeared  in  papers  with 
a  more  rural,  conservative  readership, 
such  as  the  Tulsa  World  and  the  News- 
Leader  of  Springfield,  Missouri, 
adamantly  denies  that  gay  and  lesbian 
reporters  have  an  objectivity  problem. 

“It’s  just  another  sign  of  how  unfair 
people  can  be,”  she  said,  “Do  we  say 
that  a  straight  white  man  cannot  go 
and  cover  the  U.S.  Senate  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  senators  are 
straight  white  men?  The  only  time 
questions  of  bias  come  up  are  when  it 
concerns  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  who  is  doing  the  reporting.” 

Many  gay  activists  conversely  believe 
that  newspapers  cannot  fully  cover  and 
report  on  issues  of  importance  to  the 
gay  and  lesbian  community  without 
the  presence  of  an  openly  gay  or  les¬ 
bian  person  on  their  staff,  someone 
who  can  make  editors  aware  of  stories 
and  sensitivities  in  the  gay  community 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  access 
to. 

But  that  gay  presence  isn’t  always 
welcome  in  the  newsroom.  When  Juan 
Palomo  revealed  he  is  gay  in  his  regular 
column  for  the  Houston  Post,  editors 
first  told  him  to  delete  that  informa¬ 
tion  from  his  copy.  After  Palomo  told  a 
local  gay  paper  of  the  deletion,  he  was 
fired. 

“It  can  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  re¬ 
veal  your  sexual  orientation  because 
you  never  really  know  how  people  will 
respond,”  said  Palomo,  who  was  later 
rehired  by  the  Post. 

The  controversy  surrounding  Palo¬ 
mo  and  the  Post  may  have  had  a  lin¬ 
gering  fallout  —  the  Washington  Post 
Writer’s  Group  “just  lost  interest”  in 
syndicating  his  column  for  national 
distribution  after  his  firing,  Palomo 
said.  “They  never  really  came  out  and 
said  why.” 

Despite  his  travails,  Palomo  said  he 
remains  optimistic  regarding  the  abili¬ 
ty  of  the  press  to  eventually  reflect  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community. 

“Newspapers  are  just  doing  a  much 
better  job  on  this  issue  than  they  did 
before,”  he  said,  “and  they  should  get 


credit  for  that.” 

Palomo  added  that  leaders  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  Houston  gay  community  have  even 
met  with  Post  editors  and  reporters  in 
a  move  to  have  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups. 

“After  the  meeting  1  heard  from  a 
number  of  reporters  here  that  they 
thought  it  was  a  learning  experience 
and  would  like  to  do  it  again  soon,” 
said  Palomo.  “And  1  thought  that  was  a 
very  positive  response.” 

Whether  the  Post’s  new  gay  out¬ 
reach  is  symbolic  of  a  larger  industry¬ 
wide  shift  remains  to  be  seen.  Many 
activists  still  charge  that  most  news¬ 
papers  are  deaf  to  the  sounds  coming 
from  gays  and  lesbians  and  that 
progress  has  not  been  fast  enough. 

Aarons,  however,  remains  hopeful: 
“I’m  optimistic  because  I  know  the 
press  has  been  through  all  of  this  be¬ 
fore  with  African-Americans  and 
women,”  he  said.  “In  both  cases  they 
gradually  responded  to  the  needs  of 
people  they  never  before  gave  much 
consideration  to  and  that’s  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  with  gays  and  lesbians  and 
newspapers  today.  As  time  goes  by  it 
will  get  better  and  better,  but  it  isn’t 
going  to  happen  overnight.” 

O.J.  law  goes 
to  Calif,  governor 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 
has  passed  and  sent  to  Gov.  Pete  Wil¬ 
son  a  bill,  inspired  by  the  O.J.  Simpson 
murder  case,  barring  criminal  witnesses 
from  selling  their  stories  to  the  media 
before  trial. 

“It  addresses  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  checkbook  journalism  can  interfere 
with  the  right  to  a  free  trial,”  Assembly 
Speaker  Willie  Brown  said. 

His  bill  passed  56-0  with  no  debate 
Aug.  30,  a  week  after  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  it. 

The  hill  outlaws  the  practice  of  wit¬ 
nesses  accepting  money  from  media  or¬ 
ganizations  in  exchange  for  telling  their 
stories.  The  legislation  requires  witness¬ 
es  to  wait  a  year  after  the  trial  or  face  a 
misdemeanor  charge  punishable  by  up 
to  six  months  in  jail  and  a  fine  up  to 
triple  the  fees  they  earned.  Judges 
would  have  to  warn  witnesses  not  to 
sell  their  stories. 

The  practice  has  accelerated  with  the 
surge  of  tabloid  TV  shows.  Prosecutors 
say  juries  are  less  likely  to  believe  wit¬ 
nesses  who  have  accepted  thousands  of 
dollars. 


NLRB  charges 
Phila.  Inquirer 

IN  A  CONTINUING  dispute  over  sub¬ 
urban  correspondents,  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  has  told  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  it  will  issue  a  complaint 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  fir¬ 
ing  nine  non-staff  journalists. 

The  union  said  the  complaint  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  charges  the  newspa¬ 
per  with  retaliating  against  the  corre¬ 
spondents  for  their  union  activities. 

Journalists  in  suburban  bureaus  voted 
in  January  for  Guild  representation,  but 
the  union  and  Inquirer  have  failed  to 
reach  a  contract  for  175  suburban  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

When  in  June  the  paper  fired  nine 
correspondents  whose  two-year  con¬ 
tracts  had  expired,  the  Guild  com¬ 
plained  to  the  NLRB,  whose  lawyers  on 
Aug.  31  ordered  the  Philadelphia  office 
to  issue  a  complaint  against  the  paper. 

Robert  J.  Hall,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper,  denied  the  cor¬ 
respondents  had  been  fired  for  organiz¬ 
ing  and  said  the  company  would  con¬ 
test  the  charges.  — AP 


HONG  KONG 

1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty, 
talk  to  people  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  or 
Washington,  D.C. 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 


Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
NewYork.  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 

Eva  Tsang 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  California  94108 
(415)  397-2215 

Kathy  Dempsey 
1150  18th  Street.  NW  #475 
Washington,  DC  20036 
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AdJSat 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

tracts  with  Ad/Sat;  have  announced 
they  intend  to  cancel  contracts  with 
Ad/Sat;  or  have  failed  or  refused  to  pay 
Ad/Sat  for  services  in  breach  of  exist¬ 
ing  contracts,”  the  lawsuit  charges. 

The  StuT'Ledger,  Birmingham  News 
and  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  have 
been  customers  of  Ad/Sat. 

The  Oakland  Press,  a  Capital 
Cities/ABC-owned  paper,  is  specifical¬ 
ly  named  as  one  of  those  now  refusing 
to  honor  the  terms  of  its  affiliation 
agreement  with  Ad/Sat. 

Ad/Sat  charges  that  the  AP  has 
“collaborated”  with  the  NAA,  NNN 
and  their  member  papers  in  a  “conspir¬ 
acy”  designed  to  establish  AP  Ad- 
SEND  as  the  exclusive  provider  of  ad¬ 
vertising  transmission  services. 

Ad/Sat  contends  that  the  NAA- 
sponsored  NNN  has  “bundled”  Ad- 
Send  usage  with  the  sales  packages  of¬ 
fered  to  national  advertisers. 

Potential  NNN  advertisers  “are  led 
to  believe  that  in  order  to  obtain  favor¬ 
able  rates  for  national  advertising  from 
NNN,  they  must  also  agree  to  trans¬ 
mission  of  their  advertising  by  Ad- 
SEND,”  according  to  the  suit. 

“In  the  course  of  introducing  Ad- 
SEND,  the  participants  have  all  made 
clear  their  intention  to  use  AdSEND 
exclusively,  and  to  refuse  to  deal  and 
terminate  arrangements  with  compet¬ 
ing  transmission  services,  including 
Ad/Sat,”  according  to  the  suit. 

The  suit  also  charges  that  the  AP 
prematurely  announced  and  promoted 
AdSEND  in  an  intentional  effort  to 
“chill  and  impair  competition”  among 
other  delivery  providers. 

While  electronic  transmission  of  ads 
currently  accounts  for  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  ad  delivery,  many  industry  exec¬ 


utives  believe  it  will  eventually  become 
the  dominant  delivery  method,  with 
the  potential  to  generate  better  quality 
ads  and  a  new  revenue  stream  for 
newspapers. 

A  judge  will  hear  arguments  this 
week  on  whether  to  grant  a  temporary 
restraining  order  against  the  defen¬ 
dants,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
case. 

Ad/Sat  wants  to  temporarily  restrain 
the  AP  and  the  other  defendants  from 
“initiating,  providing,  supplying,  en¬ 
gaging  in,  contributing  to,  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  announced  AdSEND 
program  for  the  transmission  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

Ad/Sat  is  also  seeking  a  preliminary 
and  permanent  injunction  to  keep  the 
AdSEND  program  from  proceeding,  as 
well  as  treble  damages,  court  costs  and 
legal  fees.  Ad/Sat  is  seeking  a  jury  tri¬ 
al. 

Other  ad  delivery  service  companies 
are  expected  to  watch  the  lawsuit  with 
interest. 

In  a  statement,  William  Rilling, 
president  of  Ad  eXpress,  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  company  that  delivers  ads  via 
the  CompuServe  network,  said  that 
since  the  announcement  of  AdSEND, 
“  ...  we  have  definitely  felt  a  confusing 
and  chilling  effect  in  the  newspaper 
marketplace  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
the  Ad  eXpress  electronic  ad  delivery 
service.  The  most  recent  rate  card  is¬ 
sued  by  AP  AdSEND  appears  to  be  a 
direct  attempt  to  use  unfair  business 
practices  in  delivery  pricing  .  .  .  .  ” 

Three  law  firms  are  representing 
Ad/Sat  —  Stein,  Zauderer,  Ellenhorn, 
Frischer  &  Sharp  of  New  York;  Shul- 
man,  Gainsley  &  Walcott  of  Min¬ 
neapolis;  and  Joseph  M.  Alioto  of  San 
Francisco. 

Daniels  was  traveling  outside  of  the 
country,  and  AP’s  lawyers  were  un¬ 


available  for  comment. 

Susan  Welch,  AP’s  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications,  said  the  suit  “has 
no  merit,  and  AP  will  fight  it  vigorous¬ 
ly- 

“Anyone  can  initiate  a  lawsuit  for 
anything  in  this  country,”  Welch  said. 
“We  feel  there  is  no  basis  for  an  accu¬ 
sation  of  predatory  pricing.” 

Campus 

Continued  from  page  13 

“We  had  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
voted  down,”  Daugherty  said. 

She  immediately  wrote  a  memo  to  all 
the  campus  clubs  and  organizations  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  oppose  Morgan’s  new  cam¬ 
paign  for  student  government. 

“Mr.  Brian  Morgan  did  more  harm 
than  good  during  his  reign  as  senator,” 
she  said  in  a  memo  in  which  she  identi¬ 
fied  herself  as  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Crier.  “I  hope  that  we  can  band  togeth¬ 
er  to  prohibit  him  from  disgracing  the 
student  association,  and  Corning  Com¬ 
munity  College  any  further.” 

The  Corning  student  government  is 
elected  by  voting  representatives  of  all 
the  campus  clubs  and  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Crier. 

Why  did  Daugherty  write  a  personal 
memo  instead  of  expressing  her  opinion 
on  the  editorial  page  in  the  campus  pa¬ 
per? 

“We  didn’t  have  enough  time  to  put 
it  in  the  paper  before  the  next  election,” 
she  said. 

No  cameras  in 
federal  court 

A  PANEL  OF  federal  judges  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  continue  a  ban  on  cameras  in 
federal  courtrooms. 

Cameras  currently  are  permitted  in 
47  state  courtrooms  for  criminal  trials, 
but  the  U.S.  judicial  Conference  re¬ 
jected  a  proposal  to  allow  still  and 
video  photographic  access  to  federal 
criminal  trials. 

The  judges  voted  against  continuing 
a  three-year  test  of  cameras  in  selected 
federal  civil  and  appeals  courts.  That 
test  project  will  expire  on  Dec.  31. 

The  judicial  Conference,  headed  by 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief  justice 
William  Rehnquist,  meets  twice  a  year. 
Its  members  include  chief  judges  from 
the  13  federal  circuit  courts,  a  district 
judge  from  12  geographic  regions  and 
the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade. 
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THE  RED  BAY  NEWS  GREEN  VALLEY  NEWS  &  SUN 

BLUE  ISLAND-CALUMET  PARK  SOUTHTOWN  ECONOMIST 
GREEN  FOREST  TRIBUNE  SEDONA  RED  ROCK  NEWS  BLACKSTONE  VALLEY  TRI¬ 
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PRESS  THE  GREENSBURG  TIMES  BROWN  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT  SILVER  CITY 
DAILY  PRESS  &  INDEPENDENT  GREENHELD  DAILY  TIMES  BLACKWELL  JOURNAL- 
TRIBUNE  BROWNWOOD  BULLETIN  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  BLUEFIELD 
DAILY  TELEGRAPH  CHERRYVALE  GAZETTE  THE  GREENUP  NEWS  GRAYSON 
COUNTY  NEWS-GAZETTE  OLIVE  HILL  TIMES  THE  BLUE  HILL 

LEADER  SILVER  SPRING  RECORD  AUBURN  NEWS  BROWN  CITY  BANNER/NORTH 
BRANCH  GAZETTE  BLUE  WATER  VOICE  THE  PINE  KNOT  RED  RIVER  SCENE  NEW 
HOPE-GOLDEN  VALLEY  POST  THE  GREEN  SHEET  AUBURN  PRESS-TRIBUNE  THE 
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The  Dream  Team 


Now  you  can  beat  tough 
deadlines,  save  time,  and 
enhance  your  bottom  line 
with  the  “Dream  Team" — 
KODAK  EKTAPRESS 
PLUS  100, 200,400,  and 
1600  Protessional  Films 
and  the  aniazingly\diS[ 
KODAK  Professional  RFS 
2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


These  new  films  offer 
improved  image  structure, 
highly  saturated  colors, 
and  broad  lighting 
flexibility,  plus  unmatched 
consistency  and  accuracy 
for  scanning.  What’s 
more,  the  easy-to-operate 
scanner,  which  scans 
full-frame  35  mm  negs 
or  chromes  in  as  little  as 
11  seconds,  can  help  you 
beat  tight  deadlines  with 


Photo  ©  William  Snyder/Da//as  Morning 
News.  1994.  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400 
Professional  Film,  f/4  @  1/750  second. 

KODAK  Professional  RFS  2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


According  to  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  “It  was  overcast  after  a  tornado  leveled 
this  man’s  home  in  Texas.  I  chose  PJB 
(KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400  Professional 
Film)  for  its  great  contrast  and  wonderful  color. 
I  got  a  near-perfect  negative  from  a  difficult 
situation,  and  it  made  scanning  on  deadline 
with  the  2035  Plus  even  faster.” 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  already  getting 
impressive  images  that  scan  beautifully, 
H|||||||_||  go  to  press  on  time, 

and  command  attention. 
You  can  too. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  with  the 
“Dream  Team."  Call  1-800-242-2424  for 
more  product  information  today. 
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Keyless 
Offset  Color 

It’s  a  simple  success  story  at  the  South  Bend  Tribune 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TO  SOME  IN  the  industry,  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’s  decision  in  early 
1992  to  buy  a  keyless  color  offset  press 
as  the  centerpiece  for  its  refurbished 
downtown  plant  looked  like  a  $36  mil¬ 
lion  bet  on  a  risky  technology. 

But  now  the  20-unit  Koenig  & 
Bauer-Albert  Anilox-Colora  press  is 
printing  high-quality  color  in  the  en¬ 
tire  paper.  And  South  Bend  Tribune 
executives  are  crowing  that  they  were 
right  all  along  —  that  KBA’s  keyless 
offset  is  a  simple,  reliable  and  cost-effi¬ 
cient  process. 

Probably  the  most  ebullient  of  them 
is  Tribune  vice  president  and  general 
manager  Pete  Baker.  “If,  after  they  see 
this  press  run,  anyone  can  explain  why 
they  would  buy  a  conventional  offset 
press,  I’m  open  to  hear  anything  they 
would  say.  Why  you  would  buy  a  30- 
year-old  technology  for  the  next  30 
years  is  beyond  me,”  Baker  said. 

Both  Baker  and  Tribune  president 
and  publisher  John  McCann  said  their 
paper’s  experience  disproves  frequent¬ 
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misconception.  Baker  said. 

“The  worst  thing  that  has  happened  in 
the  newspaper  industry  is  the  word 


KBA  anilox  inking  worked  just  as  advertised, 
Baker  said.  ‘‘The  inking  system  has  not  even  been 
an  issue,”  he  said.  “It  has  been  so  smooth.” 


ly  repeated  horror  stories  that  make 
the  industry  rounds  about  anilox  off¬ 
set. 

“All  the  so-called  mystery  about  ink 
and  stuff  is  just  a  bunch  of  smoke,”  Mc¬ 
Cann  said. 

KBA  anilox  inking  worked  just  as 
advertised.  Baker  said. 

“The  inking  system  has  not  even 
been  an  issue,”  he  said.  “It  has  been  so 
smooth.” 

Most  of  the  myths  come  from  a  basic 


“keyless”  is  [seen  as]  .  .  .  meaning  the 
same  thing  to  everybody,”  he  said. 

In  fact.  Baker  said,  there  is  no  single 
keyless  offset  process.  Instead,  there 
are  big  differences  in  the  technologies 
used  by  the  pressmakers  offering  key¬ 
less  offset  in  the  United  States,  he 
said. 

Smooth  running 

Baker  made  his  comments  as  he 
showed  a  visitor  around  the  brand-new 


production  area  while  the  press  printed 
its  first  deadline  news  sections,  just  a 
day  after  it  began  printing  the  entire 
paper.  Sept.  6. 

The  KBA  press  has  20  printing  units, 
eight  reels  and  three  folders,  including  a 
jaw  folder. 

On  the  press  floor,  things  were  so  re¬ 
laxed,  it  could  have  been  the  second 
decade  of  operations. 

Even  an  emergency  stop  —  hit  by 
mistake,  it  turned  out  —  caused  no 
flurry  of  activity:  There  was  no  web 
break  at  the  sudden  halt. 

In  fact,  hitting  an  emergency  button 
is  how  the  crew  routinely  stops  the 
press,  said  president  and  publisher 
“jack”  McCann. 

“The  tension  controls  are  just  sensa¬ 
tional,”  said  McCann,  who  brings  a  pro¬ 
duction  background  to  his  position  as 
publisher. 

Contributing  to  the  languid  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  pressroom  was  the  modest 
level  of  press  manning:  Four  full-time 
employees  and  two  part-timers  were 
running  the  40  printing  couples. 

“The  [manning]  concept  we  have,” 
McCann  explained,  “is  you  have  a  few 
technicians  who  are  really  on  the  ball,  a 
maintenance  staff  —  and  you  have  a 
very  small  operating  staff.” 

Operations  chief  Baker  said  the  KBA 
anilox  offset  system  has  proven  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  a  mailroom  employee  —  who 
swapped  jobs  with  a  pressman  whose 
fear  of  heights  was  triggered  by  the  four- 
story  press  —  was  able  to  run  the  press 
essentially  by  himself  within  two  weeks. 

“We  can  retrain  someone  off  the 
street  and  get  them  running  the  press,” 
Baker  said. 

Because  the  inking  runs  by  itself,  the 
only  process  operators  need  to  learn  is 
ink/water  compensation.  Baker  said. 

“The  forgiveness  of  the  anilox  system 
compared  to  conventional  offset  is  like 
night  and  day,”  he  said.  “It  makes  the 
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process  of  what  makes  offset  so  difficult, 
simple.” 

Indeed,  the  remarkably  young  opera¬ 
tions  staff  has  been  hitting  production 
goals  very  quickly. 

On  the  press’s  very  first  day,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  waste  was  4.5%,  according 
to  Baker. 


Taking  the  plunge 

Lean  manning  was  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  when  the  Tri¬ 
bune  began  to  look  at  replacing  its  ag¬ 
ing  letterpress. 

In  1984,  the  paper  converted  its  Goss 
letterpress  to  keyless  color  letterpress,  a 
move  that  allowed  the  paper  to  reduce 
press  manning  through  attrition. 

In  the  past  decade,  pressroom 
staffing  at  the  Tribune  —  which  pub¬ 
lishes  95,000  copies  daily,  135,000  on 
Sundays  —  shrank  from  22  full-time 
employees  to  just  eight. 

It  was  an  efficiency  success  that  elim¬ 
inated  any  real  consideration  of  con¬ 
ventional  color  offset.  Baker  said. 

“With  conventional  offset  we  would 
have  to  double  the  size  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  staff,  adding  some  $500,000  to  $1 
million  there,”  he  said.  “And  we  were 
going  to  be  looking  at  something  like 
$300,000  to  $400,000  in  extra 
newsprint  cost  for  waste.” 

All  that  would  be  on  top  of  the  $36 
million  for  a  new  press  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  production  area  at  its 
downtown  building. 

“With  $36  million  in  capital  costs  al¬ 
ready,  and  now  I’m  going  to  add  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  $1.5  million  in  operating  costs 
—  that’s  not  a  good  move  in  today’s 
newspaper  economy,”  Baker  said. 

Neither  could  the  paper  take  a  con¬ 
servative  approach,  retrofitting  the  old 
press  or  adding  a  line  or  two  of  new 
press  technology. 

“We’ve  been  doing  that  for  45  years,” 
McGann  said.  “We  exhausted  that 
press.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tribune  has 
been  an  industry  pioneer  in  newspaper 
technology.  According  to  McCann,  its 
letterpress  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
world  to  run  cold  type. 

The  Tribune  tested  one  of  the  first 
methods  for  high-speed  etching  for  let¬ 
terpress  photocomposition,  McGann 
said.  And  it  installed  one  of  the  first 
computerized  front-end  systems. 

The  taste  for  innovation  continues 
to  this  day.  For  example,  readers  can 
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South  Bend  Tribune’s  new  downtown  production  plant. 
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Decision  time 

Even  with  the  decision  virtually 
made  to  go  to  keyless  color  offset,  the 
Tribune  still  faced  many  options.  As 
Baker  noted,  different  companies  offer 
different  anilox  or  other  keyless  systems. 

Five  companies  were  contacted  by 
the  Tribune:  KBA,  Goss,  TKS,  Mit¬ 
subishi  and  MAN  Roland. 

“They  were  all  very  helpful,  never 
less  than  totally  professional,”  Baker 
said. 

Because  of  the  Tribune’s  experience 
with  letterpress  anilox,  said  Baker,  “We 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  would 
work  on  offset.” 

Virtually  from  the  start,  the  Tribune 
was  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of 
KBA’s  proprietary  inking  system. 

Instead  of  the  honeycombed  angular 
cells  used  in  some  anilox  rollers,  the 
KBA  roller  is  scribed  with  circular  cells. 
The  roller  wears  less  and  wears  more 
evenly.  Baker  said. 

Using  a  proprietary  technology,  the 
system  keeps  the  water  level  low  in  the 
ink-water  emulsion  —  about  15%. 

“We’ve  taken  samples  of  ink  after 
runs  of  100,000  copies,  and  had  15%  or 
less  water  in  the  ink,”  Baker  said. 

Ink  for  the  Anilox-Colora  was  a  con¬ 
cern  for  South  Bend  executives. 


Keyless  in  Kassel 

It  was  seeing  the  KBA  press  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  Kassel,  Germany,  that  most  im¬ 
pressed  Baker. 

Druckhaus  Dierichs  in  Kassel  is  a 
contract  printer  for  newspapers  that 
prints  a  22-edition,  280,000-circulation 
paper  as  well  as  several  other  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

Baker  saw  long  runs  with  no  change 
in  print  density  or  register  —  and  re¬ 
markable  tension  control. 

“I  spent  three  weeks  in  Europe  and 
never  saw  a  paper  break,”  he  said, 
adding  that  newsprint  waste  at  Kassel 
typically  runs  under  3%. 

So  taken  was  Baker  with  the  Kassel 


send  letters  to  the  editor  by  e-mail 
through  the  America  Online  service. 


“I  really  hammered  away  that  we 
didn’t  want  to  have  just  one  ink  suppli¬ 
er,”  publisher  McGann  said. 

As  it  happened.  The  Ink  Company 
has  joined  the  first  supplier,  Schmidt 
Ink,  in  formulating  an  ink  for  the  KBA 
press. 

But  Baker  downplays  the  importance 
of  the  ink  formula. 

“The  key  is  —  and  I’m  convinced  of 
this  —  that  the  ink  is  not  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  conventional  inks,”  he  said.  “I 
could  put  conventional  ink  in  here  and 
get  good  color.” 

In  any  case,  he  added,  “You’re  going 
to  see  a  lot  of  ink  suppliers  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  this  ink.” 


/ 


Newsliner.  News  in  HseK. 


Starting  now,  everything  eise  is  oid  news.  Our  Goss®Newsliner'*'  press  system  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  for 
double-width  newspaper  productivity,  color,  print  quality,  ease  of  operation,  and  unprecedented  value  well  into  the  21st 
Century.  ■  Newsliner  matches  the  press  ^em  precisely  to  your  printing  requirements,  right  down  to  the  inker  Choose  positive-feed 
keyless  —  which  redefines  the  word  “keyless”  in  the  industry  —  or  our  pressroom-proven  digital  lnjectorl“  Then  select  the 
right  arrangement,  unit  cylinder  configuration,  control  system,  folder,  and  RTR  Place  spot  or  process  color  where  you  want 
it,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  web  from  our  new-design,  low-profile  stackable  printing  units.  ■  Select  our  folder  for  48-page 
“A”  sections  and  up  to  192  broadsheet  pages  to  satisfy  your  advertisers.  Or  pick  a  rotary/jaw  combination  arrangement.  Then 
just  choose  the  right  delivery.  ■  Also,  keep  in  mind  that  when  production  requirements  change,  you  are  free  to  expand  the 
configuration  —  right  up  to  process  color  on  every  page.  ■  Our  new  PC-based  control  system  allows  both  control  in  the  pressroom, 
and  on-the-spot  production  monitoring  from  a  manager’s  own  desktop  computer.  Plus,  get  off-the-shelf  PC  replacement 
components  from  your  local  computer  store,  and  straightforward  diagnostics  that  allow  your  maintenance  people  to  get  you 
back  into  production  fast.  ■  And,  like  all  Goss  products,  Newsliner  is  supported  by  world-class  training,  technical  support, 
and  replacement  parts  operations.  So,  before  you  decide  on  a  press  system,  take  a  close  look  at  Newsliner.  Because  Newsliner 
makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 

^  ROCKonteU  Graphic  Systems 


facility  that  he  installed  at  South  Bend 
a  virtual  replica  of  an  observation  room 
that  overlooks  the  Druckhaus  Dierichs 


pressroom. 
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Staying  downtown 

Complicating  the  search  for  a  new 
press  was  the  obvious  need  for  new  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  at  the  Tribune.  But 
the  same  pioneering  spirit  that  motivat¬ 
ed  the  paper  to  think  big  in  presses 
seemed  to  conflict  with  another  impor¬ 
tant  value  at  the  Schurz  family-owned 
paper:  good  corporate  citizenship. 

For  while  South  Bend  is  known 
around  the  world  as  the  home  of  Notre 
Dame  —  or,  perhaps  more  accurately, 
as  the  home  of  Notre  Dame  football  — 
South  Bend’s  downtown  is,  to  put  it 
charitably,  compact.  And  the  Tribune  is 
one  of  the  city’s  biggest  employers 
downtown. 

However,  the  first  architecture  firm 
engaged  to  design  a  production  area 
suggested  moving  out  of  downtown. 

“They  said,  ‘You  have  to  get  10  acres 
on  the  outskirts  of  town,’  ’’  Baker  re¬ 
called. 

The  newspaper  got  a  second  opinion. 

“Pete  and  I  debated  long  and  hard 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  remote  site.  We 
were  both  really  against  that,”  said  Mc¬ 
Cann. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  and  psy¬ 
chological  blow  to  downtown,  McCann 
said  he  worried  about  employee  morale. 

“1  think  when  you  have  a  remote  site 
you  end  up  with  second-class  employees 
working  from  the  site,”  McCann  said. 

The  Austin  Company,  the  firm  that 
ended  up  designing  the  production  fa¬ 
cility,  came  up  with  a  way  to  keep  the 
plant  in  town:  raze  the  building  next 
door  that  the  newspaper  had  just 
bought  for  its  circulation  department. 

With  its  softened  roof  and  limestone 
facade,  the  new  annex  fits  comfortably 
into  downtown.  It  shields  much  of  the 
loading  and  truck  operations  from  the 
street,  and  it  is  ample  enough  to  allow 
room  for  future  pressroom  expansion. 

Local  architects,  McCann  said,  were 
upset  that  the  newspaper  engaged  a 
national  firm  for  the  project.  “But, 
when  they  saw  what  The  Austin  Com¬ 
pany  had  done,  they  had  to  say,  ‘yeah, 
we  couldn’t  have  done  that.’” 

Up  to  speed 

As  for  the  first  KBA  keyless  color  off¬ 
set  installed  in  the  United  States  (and 


South  Bend  Tribune’s  20-umt  Koening  &  Bauer-Albert  Anilox-Colora  press 


only  the  ninth  in  the  world),  shake- 
down  was  remarkably  easy.  Baker  said. 
All  of  the  early  problems  —  some  wrin¬ 
kling  the  first  day,  occasional  water  star¬ 
vation  —  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
anilox  system.  Inking  has  been  smooth. 

“It’s  not  been  an  experiment  in  the 
area  we  thought  it  would  be,”  Baker 
said. 

Apart  from  the  anilox  system  itself, 
the  Tribune  made  production  decisions 
designed  to  minimize  ink  problems.  For 
instance,  all  of  the  “spot”  color  is  really 
accomplished  by  trapping  process  color. 

“You  get  fewer  problems  with  doctor 
blades,”  Baker  said. 

The  press  gives  the  paper  32  pages  it 
can  run  in  color.  In  addition,  in  mid- 


September  it  began  running  its  34"- 
sheet  product,  the  South  Bend  Business 
Journal,  on  the  KBA  press.  And  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  press  also  will  print  a  34" 
product,  the  Irish  Sports  Report. 

Quick  start 

The  paper’s  executives  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  reliability  of  the  new  press 
that  they  ordered  a  sampling  program 
of  30,000  extra  copies  daily  to  start  the 
same  day  anilox  offset  color  printing  of 
the  news  pages  began. 

“The  simplicity  is  what’s  impressive,” 
publisher  McCann  said. 

“It  never  changes,”  general  manager 
Baker  said.  “Beginning  to  end,  it  looks 
uniform.”  ■ES'P 
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One  Of  Our  Big  positives 
Is  A  Negative. 


If  you  use  35mm  negative  film  as  your  primary  medium,  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  Coolscan"* 
handles  both  positives  and  negatives  beautifully  —  whether  you’re  using  a  Mac  or  a  PC. 

Just  insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative  filmstrip.  Select  a  true  resolution  up  to  2700  dpi.  And 
the  scanner  (which,  by  the  way,  fits  into  most  half-height  disk  drive  bays)  does  the  rest. 

You’ll  be  positively  thrilled  about  the  price  of  Coolscan,  too.  Just  $2300.*  A  compact,  light¬ 
weight,  external  model  is  also  available  for  just  $2600.* 

Coolscan.  Positively  the  best  value  in  desktop  film  scanners.  For  the  location  of  your  nearest 
Nikon  Coolscan  dealer,  or  for  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 

Nikon 

EUCTROMK  IMAGING 


•Prices  shown  are  manufaciurer's  suggested  retail  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Color  In 
Harmony  Again 

Chicago  Tribune  overcomes  rough  start  to  greatly 
expand  color  positions  with  new  four-high  towers 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THIS  IS  A  color  production  story  with 
a  happy  ending.  And  a  happy  begin¬ 
ning. 

It’s  the  middle  of  the  story  that  gets 
a  little  rough. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  the  Chicago 
Tribune  went  from  publishing  some  of 
the  best  color  in  the  industry  to  pub¬ 
lishing  much  greater  amounts  of  some 
of  the  best  color  in  the  industry  by 
adding  10  Goss  MetroColor  four-high 
towers  to  its  90  units  of  Goss  Metrolin- 
er  offset  presses  at  its  Freedom  Center 
remote  production  facility. 

Here  is  the  happy  ending: 

•  The  Tribune  has  the  capacity  to 
run  color  on  144  pages  when  the  press 
is  running  collect. 

•  Advertisers  are  snapping  up  these 
newly  available  inside  ROP  color  posi¬ 
tions  —  and  positively  flooding  Satur¬ 
day  auto  and  real  estate  sections  with 
color  ads. 

•  Color  quality  is  as  high  as  ever.  A 
Tribune  executive’s  description  of  its 
color  as  “electrifying”  seems  more  like 
a  fair  description  than  hype. 

•  Pressroom  productivity  is  better 
now  than  it  was  before  the  MetroCol¬ 
or  towers  were  installed. 

And  here  is  the  happy  beginning: 
Installation  of  the  towers  —  the  first 
expansion  of  the  12-year-old  Freedom 
Center  —  went  remarkably  smoothly. 

Rough  Patch 

Between  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
however,  there  is  a  far  more  doleful  sto¬ 
ry  of  the  expansion  —  a  literal  winter 
of  their  discontent. 

For  about  four  months  starting  in  the 
fall  of  1993,  the  Tribune  went  through  a 
wrenching  transition.  Color  quality  was 
always  up  to  its  standards,  but  the  news- 


inside  ROP  color  ad  space  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  being  eaten  up  by 
advertisers. 


paper  paid  the  price  with  mounting 
newsprint  waste  and  stumbling  produc¬ 
tivity. 

During  the  lowest  period  this  January 
—  a  time  when  Chicago  was  lashed 
with  sub-zero  temperatures  —  web 
breaks  were  occurring  on  an  average  of 
every  17  or  18  rolls.  Newsprint,  made 
brittle  by  the  numbing  cold,  was  flying 
apart. 

There  were  other  production  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  that  could  not  be  so  eas¬ 
ily  pinned  down.  Something  (maybe 
many  things)  was  going  wrong. 

The  paper  was  discovering  that 
adding  new  color  capacity  was  not  as 
simple  as  adding  10  four-highs  to  the 


end  of  its  existing  presslines.  Tribune 
production  director  Rick  Surkamer  ex¬ 
plains  the  difficult  transition  with  a  mu¬ 
sical  metaphor. 

“It  was  as  if  you  had  a  nice,  well- 
tuned  symphony  with  fine  musicians  — 
and  then  you  bring  in  this  whole  brass 
band,”  Surkamer  said  in  an  interview  at 
Freedom  Center. 

Prepared,  and  yet  .  .  . 

By  all  rights,  the  symphony  musicians 
should  have  been  ready  to  incorporate 
the  brass  band  flawlessly.  For  even  be¬ 
fore  the  new  Goss  MetroColors  began 
arriving  at  Freedom  Center,  production 
workers  were  undergoing  extensive 
training. 

They  attended  sessions  at  Rockwell 
Graphics’  suburban-Chicago  headquar¬ 
ters  and  traveled  to  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  plant  to  train  on  a  working  Metro- 
Color. 

“We  planned  a  lot  of  training,  and 
then  we  did  more  training,”  Surkamer 
said.  “Not  only  with  our  operators,  but 
machinists,  technicians  and  technical 
people  from  our  raw  materials  suppliers: 
ink,  plates,  blankets,  fountain  solution, 
newsprint,  the  gamut.” 

And  it’s  also  true  that  things  went 
pretty  smoothly  when  the  press  began 
printing  advance  sections  right  after  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

But  as  the  Tribune  began  running  all 
sections  through  the  MetroColors  —  in 
time  for  the  all-important  Christmas 
season  in  1993  —  production  problems 
began  popping  up. 

One  of  its  first  responses  was  more 
training. 

“We  kept  expanding  the  training,” 
said  Surkamer,  “because  given  the 
scope  of  what  we  were  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  —  tripling  color  [capacity]  and  do¬ 
ing  it  live  in  the  pressroom  —  [training 
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cost]  was  all  small  change.  And  in  ret¬ 
rospect,  I  would  say,  it  was  all  small 
change.” 

As  the  all-important  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  advanced  and  winter  deepened, 
however,  it  became  clear  that  training 
was  not  the  entire  answer. 

Productivity  continued  to  decline: 
Web  breaks  increased  from  one  every 
35  to  40  rolls  to  one  every  17  to  18  rolls. 
Waste  increased  in  other  areas,  too. 

“Our  biggest  issue  was  how  to 
achieve  compatibility  between  the  two 
presses,”  Surkamer  said.  “How  did  the 
four-highs  work  with  the  other  units 
that  had  been  here  a  long  time?” 

He  noted  many  factors  to  consider: 
web  tension,  mechanics,  raw  materials, 
chemical  and  water  interactions. 

“We  would  say,  why  aren’t  we  getting 
better  productivity?  We  had  four 
months  of  dark  days  in  which  we  got 
less  productivity  than  before,”  Surkamer 
said. 

Downtime  and  “Uptime” 

This  being  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
other  immediate  reaction  to  production 


problems  was  to  fill  reams  of  spread¬ 
sheets  with  numbers. 

With  its  Abitrol  management  system, 
the  Tribune  developed  a  database  to 
track  and  evaluate  a  large  number  of 
newsprint  factors. 

Using  a  bar  code  scanned  by  the  reel 
operator  allowed  the  newspaper  to 
track  each  web  break,  for  instance,  by 
the  press  unit,  supplier  and  shift. 

In  addition  to  generating  large 
amounts  of  data,  the  Tribune  also  creat¬ 
ed  a  simple,  easily  understood  number 
called  “Uptime." 

Uptime,  which  the  paper  still  gener¬ 
ates,  tracks  performance  against  a  time 
goal  for  a  wide  variety  of  department 
tasks:  editorial,  blankets,  register,  tech¬ 
nical  support,  press  maintenance,  pre¬ 
press,  platemaking,  spray  bars,  red 
lights,  web  breaks. 

Each  department’s  performance  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  single  Uptime  number. 

“I  wanted  something  that  would  keep 
people  focused  when  the  variables 


would  be  getting  worse,”  Surkamer  said. 

Teamwork 

In  addition  to  assembling  data,  the 
Tribune  assembled  people. 

Surkamer  gathered  a  task  force  in 
which  many  production  workers  — 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  staff  — 
met  with  suppliers. 

Suppliers,  especially  Rockwell 
Graphics  itself,  were  generous  with 
their  time  and  talent,  Surkamer  said. 

The  team  and  the  datagathering  kept 
people  focused  on  curing  the  produc¬ 
tion  problems  and  helped  eliminate  the 
buck-passing  typical  in  many  news¬ 
papers. 

“You  know,  you  have  people  in 
newsprint  saying,  it’s  the  press,  and  the 
press  people  saying,  it’s  the  plates.  None 
of  that  happened  here,”  Surkamer  said. 

Instead,  suppliers  researched  im¬ 
provements.  Western  Lithotech,  for  in¬ 
stance,  developed  a  different  way  to  en¬ 
sure  plate  registration. 

The  newspaper  developed  new  data 
that  helped  it  understand  web  stretch¬ 
ing. 


In  addition,  the  Tribune  gained  in¬ 
sights  into  how  temperature  affects 
newsprint  that  it  expects  will  eliminate 
problems  in  the  coming  winter. 

(One  key  finding:  Newsprint  stays 
cold  for  a  heck  of  a  long  time.  “We  may 
increase  our  storage  capacity  to  take  it 
from  a  week  to  10  to  14  days  lead-time,” 
Surkamer  said.) 

It  worked 

As  winter  loosed  its  grip  on  Chicago, 
the  Tribune  began  tightening  its  grip  on 
production. 

“By  the  spring  all  the  things  started 
coming  together,”  Surkamer  said. 
“There  was  warmer  weather  and  we 
had  developed  better  skills.” 

Web  breaks  slowed  on  runs  from  one 
every  17  to  one  every  25,  then,  35,  then 
40.  This  July  and  August,  the  paper  av¬ 
eraged  one  every  50  rolls. 

And  in  a  strange  way,  the  problems  it 
had  integrating  the  MetroColor  towers 
helped  the  Tribune  better  understand 


color  in  its  Metroliner  units,  Surkamer 
said. 

“We’ve  had  improvement  in  color 
quality  and  improvements  in  productiv¬ 
ity  beyond  what  we  had  expected,”  he 
said,  adding  that  “as  productivity  goes 
up,  we’re  discovering  more  productivity 
than  we  thought  we  had.” 

Screen  adds  color 
drum  scanner,  printer 

SCREEN  (USA)  ADDED  the  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  DT-S1045AI  to  its  line  of 
color  scanners. 

The  new  photomultiplier-tube,  re¬ 
movable-drum  model  has  a  scan  area  of 
up  to  12"xl7"  and  offers  an  input  reso¬ 
lution  range  up  to  8,000  dpi,  3.9  shadow 
density  for  wide  tonal  range  and  shad¬ 
ow  detail  and  an  on-board  color  com¬ 
puter  for  fine  CMYK  adjustment. 

Automatic  lighting  changeover  al¬ 
lows  uninterrupted  scanning  of  reflec¬ 
tive  and  transmissive  originals  (includ¬ 
ing  batch  and  negative  scanning).  For 
optimal  imaging,  the  device  features 
autofocus  and  a  range  of  auto-aperture 
selections. 

Artificial  Intelligence  Setup  automat¬ 
ically  selects  parameters  for  best  results 
by  analyzing  density  distribution  and 
determining  the  best  setup  for  highlight 
density,  shadow  density  and  color  bal¬ 
ance. 

Five  digital  signal  processors  produce 
on-the-fly  unsharp  masking  during  the 
initial  scan.  The  color  computer  pro¬ 
vides  undercolor  removal/addition  for 
black  ink  substitution. 

Driver  software  is  an  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  plug-in  supporting  output  of  24  or 
48  bits  in  RGB,  32  bits  in  CMYK  (eight 
bits  in  gray). 

The  new  two-head  FP-600S  dye-sub¬ 
limation  thermal  transfer  printer  allows 
fast  production  of  PostScript  page 
proofs  at  300  dpi  in  256  steps  per 
process  color  and  faster  draft  copy  in  64 
steps.  Output  sizes  range  from 
23.7'xl7.3"to23.7'xlir. 

The  FP-600S  is  designed  to  be  driven 
by  a  Macintosh  equipped  with  a  Harle¬ 
quin  software  RIP,  printer  driver  soft¬ 
ware  and  Screen’s  accelerator  board  and 
color  calibration. 

When  the  user  downloads  a  color  con¬ 
version  table  selected  for  the  material  be¬ 
ing  used,  calibration  is  performed  on  the 
fly  as  color  data  is  output  to  the  printer. 


“We’ve  had  improvement  in  color  quality  and 
improvements  in  productivity  beyond  what  we  had 
expected,”  he  said. 
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‘Blockbuster’ 

Ad  Sections 

A  way  for  newspapers  to  lure  advertisers  away  from  direct  mail 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

FOR  THE  LAST  two  years,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
have  used  color  capability  to  generate 
incremental  ad  revenue  through 
“blockbuster”  advertising  sections. 

Rather  than  contain  a  “mishmash” 
of  ads,  the  free-standing  section  con¬ 
tains  a  single  advertiser’s  message  and 
presentation,  said  Dave  Munch,  vice 
president  of  advertising.  Blockbusters 
can  run  to  six,  eight,  12,  16  or  more 
pages,  although  consecutive  four-color 
has  an  eight-page  limit. 

The  sections  are  printed  on  nine 
Goss  Colorliners  at  Knight-Ridder’s 
$299  million,  700,000-square-foot 
plant  that  was  completed  two  years  ago. 

The  Daily  News  also  runs  block¬ 


busters,  but  because  the  News  doesn’t 
have  a  Sunday  edition  it  prints  far  few¬ 
er  than  the  Inquirer. 

Blockbuster  sections  are  broadsheet¬ 
sized  and  follow  various  sections  of  the 
newspaper.  Blockbusters  that  run  after 
the  main  news  section  are  printed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  main  section  and 
are  included  in  the  full  run  of  the 
newspaper.  Blockbusters  that  run  in 
advance  sections  can  be  included  in  a 
full  or  partial  press  run. 

In  addition  to  regular  newsprint, 
blockbusters  can  be  printed  on  upgrad¬ 
ed  40-lb.,  85  bright  paper,  popular 
among  fashion  and  jewelry  advertisers. 
Munch  said. 

On  an  average  Sunday,  the  Inquirer 
runs  three  to  six  blockbusters,  usually 
six  pages  each.  During  the  course  of 


Blockbuster  sections  allow  advertisers  to  run  four-color  ads  at  special  rates.  The 
size  of  the  sections  make  them  appear  to  be  ROP  ads  within  the  newspaper. 


the  week,  the  newspaper  usually  runs 
another  one  or  two,  for  a  total  of  five 
to  eight  per  week. 

The  sections  are  a  “lucrative  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  if  we  can  capture  print¬ 
ing  costs  back,  which  we’ve  done  in 
some  cases,”  said  Todd  Brownrout,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager. 

Regular  blockbuster  advertisers  in¬ 
clude  Silo,  an  electronics  retailer.  Cir¬ 
cuit  City,  American  Appliance,  as  well 
as  area  jewelers,  department  stores  and 
shopping  malls.  Munch  said. 

Electronics  retailers,  using  spot  col¬ 
or  in  their  ads,  are  “really  tied  into  the 
blockbusters,”  Brownrout  said.  “It  cre¬ 
ates  an  image  for  them,  and  they  use 
blockbusters  as  a  way  to  use  a  large 
amount  of  space  to  sell  goods.” 

Electronics  advertisers  are  “dabbling 
in  four-color  inserts”  but  don’t  often 
use  four-color  ads  in  the  Inquirer, 
which  is  “something  we  are  working 
on,”  Brownrout  said. 

Mall  and  department  store  advertis¬ 
ers  are  “really  taking  advantage  of  the 
full-color  capability,”  he  added. 

Retail  rates  for  the  blockbuster  sec¬ 
tions  vary  from  $70  to  $95  per  1,000, 
printed  and  delivered,  while  national 
rates  are  “somewhat  higher,”  Munch 
said.  He  equates  blockbuster  advertis¬ 
ing  with  “doing  a  catalog.” 

In  most  cases,  advertisers  that  use 
blockbusters  aren’t  merely  shifting  dol¬ 
lars  from  ROP  advertising.  Munch 
said.  While  he  noted  some  shifting 
among  a  few  department  stores,  other 
advertisers,  particularly  appliance  re¬ 
tailers  and  shopping  malls,  are  generat¬ 
ing  “plus”  revenue,  or  ad  dollars  that 
previously  went  into  direct  mail  or 
free-standing  inserts. 

In  at  least  one  case,  blockbusters 
also  helped  stem  the  flow  of  supermar¬ 
ket  ad  dollars  into  direct  mail,  Brown- 
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CHRIS  RAIIMISR 

f  POY  Winner  1993 

■  Author  “Keepers  of  the  Spirit" 

“The  light  kept  changing 
quickly-dark  sky,  rainbow, 
a  bright  subject.  The  EOS 
evaluative  metering  responded 
just  as  quickly...  only  EOS 
L  gives  me  the  confidence  to 

^  capture  these  types  of 

I  elusive  moments.  ” 


“Lookout  Tower,  New  Guinea' 


Vice  President,  APNY  and 
ANDY  award  winner 


“The  optics  are  so  sharp, 
EOS  is  the  only  35mm  Tm 
comfortable  using  in  my 
studio.  ‘Red  Head' was  a 
real  focusing  challenge. 
The  EOS  AF  system 
helped  me  nail  the  shot." 


“Red  Head" 


IVI  I  C  H  E  L. 
TCHEREN/KORE 


IIMXRODUCIIMG  CAIMO 
XHE  UI\ICHAIMC3EAOLE 


ISE  AZEL 

World  Press  Photo  and 
POY  Winner  1993 

“Shooting  action  is  always 
tricky.  It  even  gets  more 
difficult  with  long  lenses 
and  indoor  lighting.  But 
EOS  helped  me  capture 
the  moment  as  chalk  dust 
exploded  from  the  impact. " 

“Horse  Power" 


More  and  more  pros  are  realizing  now  it's  Canon.  And 


now  the  next  generation  of  EOS  -  inspired  by  the 


requirements  of  photo  professionals  -  takes  the  system 


to  an  even  higher  level.  The  New  E0S-1N  builds  on  the 


CANON  SHOOT-FOR-M-SPHERE  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST 

Pick  up  an  entry  form  at  a  participating  Canon  U.S.A.  camera  authorized 
dealer  and  take  your  camera  to  every  sporting  event  you  can.  If  you  keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball,  you  could  go  far.  Like,  arouno  the  world  on  Delta 
Air  Lines  and  Swissair,  partners  in  Global  Excellence. 

€)I994  Canon  U^.A..inc.  For  coiorbrochuic  write:  Canon  EOS-lN.CSJ.  3i92A.Melvme.N.Y.  11747 


strengths  of  previous  models  and  provides  even  more 


harmony  between  automatic  and  manual  operation. 


Canon’s  exclusive  AIM  system  answers  your  needs  by 


improving  the  link  between  focus  and  exposure 


•  6.0  t.p.s.  with  Power  Drive  Booster  E1 


•  A  high-speed  wide-zone  AF  system  with  5  focusing  •  Compatible  with  42  lenses, 

points  dramatically  enhances  AF  performance  with  off-  including  the  USM  and  L-Series  •  14  custom  functions 

center  subjects  •  A  broad  variety  of  metering  patterns  include;  mirror  lock,  and  the  ability  to  set  shutter  speeds 

and  aperture  values  in  1-step,  1/2-step  or 

DIM  EOS-^im. 

.E  ORDER  OF  XHIIMGS 


multi-zone  TTL,  all  linked  to  the  focusing  points  Speedlite  540EZ  flash  •  Optional  Battery  Pack  BP- 


•  Instant  overrides  for  focus  point  selection,  exposure  El  offers  quick  switching  between  lithium  and  AA 


compensation  and  manual  focus  (USM  lenses)  •  Rewind 


noise  reduced  to  1/8  the  level  of  EOS-1  •A  diecast 


aluminum  chassis  with  sealed,  drip-proof  coverplate 
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Obstacles  To 
Four-Color  Ads 


With  a  variety  of  printing  methods  and  line 
screens,  newspapers  can  help  with  ad  production 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 
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FOUR-COLOR  NEWSPAPER  ads  are 
providing  a  real  challenge  for  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  service  bureaus 
that  help  them  produce  the  ads. 

Some  newspapers  make  it  easier  by 
providing  some  of  the  production  ser¬ 
vices  themselves,  as  they  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  done  for  black-and-white  ads. 

When  national  advertisers  launch  a 
campaign  meant  to  penetrate  the 
smaller  daily  newspaper  markets,  how¬ 
ever,  they  face  a  bewildering  variety  of 
printing  methods  and  line  screens. 

Gene  Van  Slett,  president  of 
Pixxon,  a  San  Francisco  production 
house,  said  newspapers  offer  a  marked 
contrast  to  national  magazines,  where 
standards  were  set  20  years  ago  for 
heatset  web  offset  printing. 

For  a  national  newspaper  campaign, 
he  said,  his  company  may  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  plate  negatives  for  letterpress, 
flexo  and  offset  newspaper  presses  for 
the  same  ad.  A  few  papers  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  by  taking  direct  digital  files,  he 
added. 

Van  Slett  termed  the  overall  results 
“very  hit  and  miss.” 

Still,  there  is  a  demand  for  four-col¬ 
or  newspaper  advertising  among  na¬ 
tional  accounts.  A  full-page  four-color 
ad  for  the  Gap  clothing  store  chain  ran 
recently  in  the  50,000-circulation  In- 
telligencer/Record,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Pixxon  prepared  the  four  plate  neg¬ 
atives  for  the  ad  that  was  printed  on 
the  newspaper’s  Goss  Urbanite  presses. 

Van  Slett  said  the  Gap  embarked  on 
a  newspaper  campaign  because  the 
company  felt  it  was  “easier  to  check 
their  markets”  (and  presumably  the  ef- 


Salgado  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
photographer. 


Donald  Wenzel,  president  of  Wenzel  &  Co.,  a  Pennington,  N.J.,  advertising 
agency,  discusses  a  four-color  newspaper  ad  with  Qail  Qaiser,  the  agency’s  art 
director. 
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fectiveness  of  its  advertising). 

It  is  unknown  if  newspaper  markets 
smaller  than  the  Philadelphia  suburbs 
served  by  the  Doylestown  paper  have 
been  included  in  the  Gap’s  campaign. 

Mary  Lazzareschi,  a  public  relations 
staffer  at  the  company’s  San  Francisco 
headquarters,  said  the  Gap  never  com¬ 
ments  on  its  advertising. 

Donald  Wenzel,  president  of  Wenzel 
&.  Co.,  Pennington,  N.J.,  said  there  is 
not  much  demand  among  his  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  clients  for  four-color  newspa¬ 
per  ads. 

“I  think  cost  is  the  limiting  factor,” 
he  explained. 

“They  are  too  expensive,”  he  added, 
citing  not  only  the  newspapers’  space 
rates,  but  also  the  cost  of  producing 
the  ad.  It  doesn’t  help,  this  advertising 
agency  executive  said,  that  newspapers 


(See  Four  Color  on  page  40C) 


often  use  different  line  screens  that 
might  require  different  versions  of  the 
same  ad. 

However,  he  still  proudly  shows  the 
ads  his  agency  prepared  for  a  former 
client  that  ran  in  New  Jersey’s  Asbury 
Park  Press.  The  separations  for  these 
ads  were  made  by  the  newspaper,  he 
said. 

More  recently,  the  agency  prepared 
four-color  ads  to  run  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  but  these  ran  in  the 
newspaper’s  gravure-printed  Sunday 
magazine. 

Wenzel  said  all  the  work  at  the 
agency  was  done  by  computer,  with  fi¬ 
nal  mechanicals  or  films  produced  by 
one  of  several  service  bureaus.  Farmed 
out  work  includes  all  high-resolution 
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El  Mundo 
Captures  The 
World  In  Color 

After  a  dazzling  desktop  debut,  Peruvian  weekly  plans  to  go  daily 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

PERU’S  EL  MUNDO  debuted  on 
April  17,  a  fitting  day  to  launch  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  begun  not  so  much  as 
a  weekly  as  the  Sunday  edition  of  a 
soon-to-be  daily. 

A  colorful  multisection  broadsheet, 
the  ambitious  new  weekly  intends  to 
go  daily  with  the  addition  of  single¬ 
section  weekday  editions  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  pages. 

According  to  the  paper’s  production 
chief,  a  Sunday  newspaper  similar  to 
that  familiar  to  most  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  “a  novel  idea  here  in  Peru.” 

In  addition  to  its  size  and  design, 
however,  the  paper’s  content  more 
closely  approaches  that  of  the  Sunday 
Times  in  the  U.K.  or  The  European,  he 
said,  with  “a  sort  of  a  broad  vision  of 
events.” 

Based  in  Lima,  El  Mundo  appeared 
in  full  bloom  —  four  sections  loaded 
with  high-quality  four-color  work.  An 
issue  from  early  last  month  comprised 
an  A  section  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news,  editorial,  comment  and 
sports  in  12  pages,  four  with  process 
color,  and  three  eight-page  sections. 
Printed  in  the  style  of  Financial  Times 
on  salmon-colored  newsprint,  the 
Business  section  sported  pairs  of 
process-  and  spot-color  pages.  An  en¬ 
tirely  four-color  Styles  section  fol¬ 
lowed.  Arts  &  Letters  appeared  in 
black  only. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  nation’s  independence,  the 
20-page  A  section  of  the  “Special  Edi¬ 
tion”  included  eight  pages  of  process 
color  (two  devoted  solely  to  ads)  and 
spot  color  in  a  center-spread  ad. 


ARftS&LETRAS 


te  El  secreto  de  Sic^  M 


In  a  telephone  interview  two  weeks 
ago,  production  chief  Igor  Asheshov 
told  E&P  that  the  220  El  Mundo  “has 
been  very  well  received”  by  a  “very  en¬ 
thusiastic”  public,  though  “advertisers 
have  been  waiting  for  more  signs  of 
stability”  in  the  economy. 

Asheshov  reported  advertisers  were 
relieved  to  see  “an  alternative  to  El 
Cornercio,"  which  he  described  as  the 
principal  daily  with  good  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  a  broadsheet  format. 

The  150-year-old  El  Cornercio, 
Asheshov  added,  still  represents  a  big 
“captive  audience”  for  classified  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Although  the  marketing  staff  at  El 
Mundo  tested  and  surveyed  the  market 
in  advance  of  its  spring  launch, 
Asheshov  said  “our  main  failings  in 


selling  the  paper  have  been  lack  of 
promotion.” 

He  said  management’s  commitment 
to  go  daily  —  perhaps  as  soon  as  No¬ 
vember  —  brought  the  paper  much  at¬ 
tention.  Circulation  after  five  months 
stands  at  about  25,000,  and  Asheshov 
said  the  paper  had  been  breaking  even 
for  several  weeks. 

El  Mundo  handles  its  own  prepress 
work  on  familiar  desktop  systems,  out¬ 
puts  film  at  a  commercial  shop  and  is 
run  off  a  commercial  printer’s  offset 
presses.  EOS,  a  Peruvian  firm  affiliated 
with  a  design  school,  supplied  the 
components  and  set  up  the  publishing 
system,  said  Asheshov. 

Text  is  entered  using  PC-based  word 
processors.  With  the  exception  of  some 
ads,  color  images  are  captured  on 
Nikon  Coolscan  (film)  and  flatbed 
(prints)  scanners. 

All  imaging  and  page  assembly  are 
performed  on  five  Macintoshes  run¬ 
ning  Adobe  Photoshop  for  image  edit¬ 
ing  and  color  correction,  Aldus  Free¬ 
hand  and  Adobe  Illustrator  for  graph¬ 
ics  (Reuters  uses  the  latter  application 
to  create  the  news  graphics  El  Mundo 
runs),  and  QuarkXPress  for  design  and 
pagination. 

“Our  layout  people  here  are  basically 
also  designers  .  .  .  allowed  to  use  their 
own  initiative  on  certain  sections,”  said 
Asheshov. 

How  well  color  reproduction  will 
hold  up  under  the  pressure  of  daily 
deadlines  remains  to  be  seen,  but  for 
now  the  quality  is  consistently  first 
rate,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
photo  or  its  source,  whether  staff, 
archive  or  newswire. 

Citing  the  capabilities  of  the  pre- 
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press  system,  the  color  shop’s  Linotron- 
ic  imagesetter  and  the  print  shop, 
Asheshov  attributes  the  quality  to  no 
single  talent  or  technology. 

He  insists  that  at  every  step  “it’s  a 
question  of  total  quality  control,”  ex¬ 
plaining  that  digital  technology  can 
only  do  so  much  to  remedy  mistakes  or 
images  of  poor  quality. 

“It  isn’t  possible  to  inject  additional 
quality  at  the  last  step  of  the  process,” 
he  said. 

Scanning  and  color  correction  are 
the  responsibilities  of  two  production 
staffers,  although  Asheshov  said  “the 
photographers  listen  carefully”  to  their 
advice. 

Files  of  completed  pages  are  stored 
on  Bernoulli  cartridges  that  are  taken 
to  the  color  shop,  where  the  original 
85-line  screen  positive  films  are  now 
output  at  a  crisper  100  lines. 

Plates  are  made  for  a  Harris  M-200, 
V-15  or  V-25  offset  press  at  Lima’s  Aso- 
ciacidn  Editorial  Stella,  where 
Asheshov  said  he  also  spends  much  of 
his  time. 

Black  and  color  inks  are  soybean  oil 
formulas  and  the  newsprint  is  imported 
from  Sweden. 

Though  the  stock  is  not  heavy  (and 
some  well-travelled  and  oft-handled 
copies  seem  neither  especially  bright 
nor  white),  the  paper’s  quality  and  the 
newspaper’s  design  more  than  suffice 
to  show  off  the  color  to  good  effect. 

In  any  event,  Asheshov  said  the 
newsprint  is  superior  to  that  ordinarily 
available  in  Peru. 

The  production  director  said  the 
planned  daily  editions  also  will  he  ful¬ 
ly  paginated  —  by  a  layout  staff  that 
will  expand  from  three  or  four  to  eight 
or  nine. 

The  paper  is  considering  moving  ed¬ 
itorial  and  design  from  its  current  “hy¬ 
brid”  system  paginating  with  XPress  to 
a  full  Quark  Publishing  System.  Now 
in  a  Windows  version  for  PC  users  like 
El  Mundo  and  recently  enhanced  with 
greater  capacity,  support  for  more  users 
and  new  features  and  functions,  QPS 
has  been  installed  at  such  North 
American  sites  as  the  Tacoma,  Wash., 
Morning  News  Tribune,  USA  Weekend 
and  several  Canadian  dailies,  including 
Southam’s  Hamilton  Spectator,  which 
wrote  the  first  wire  capture  XTension 
to  QPS. 

Asheshov  said  he  expects  El  Mundo 
to  acquire  its  own  imagesetter  this  fall, 
citing  Agfa  and  Varityper  models  as 


current  candidates. 

In-house  output  will  become  imper¬ 
ative  if  daily  production  is  to  avoid  the 
two-  to  three-hour  delays  that 
Asheshov  said  now  occur  when  trans¬ 
porting  page  files  for  output. 

For  the  anticipated  daily  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  “the  plan  is  to  stay  with  Stella” 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  Asheshov 
said,  because  of  the  heavy  initial  in¬ 
vestment  a  new  press  would  require. 

Though  limited  to  no  more  than  six 
units  at  a  time  on  any  given  press,  ca¬ 
pacity  seems  adequate  at  Stella,  which 
offers  El  Mundo  four  full-color  pages 
per  section  (eight  pages  for  the  ad¬ 
vance-printed  Styles). 

Asheshov  said  a  maximum  of  four 
pages  of  process  and  four  pages  of  spot 
color  are  possible  without  many  hours 


spent  manually  inserting  extra  color 
pages. 

While  El  Mundo  is  Asheshov’s  first 
involvement  with  a  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion,  he  gained  some  familiarity  with 
the  format  from  advertorials  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  New  York  Times. 

He  also  has  a  background  in 
newsletter,  magazine  and  book  produc¬ 
tion  through  work  for  his  father. 
Among  other  things,  Nicholas 
Asheshov  publishes  Andean  Report,  a 
business  and  finance  newsletter,  and 
the  Business  in  Chile  Sourcebook  (also 
using  Photoshop  and  XPress). 

With  no  one  serving  as  publisher, 
Asheshov  said  “the  situation  is  some¬ 
what  gelatinous  at  the  moment.” 

He  reports  to  the  general  manager 
hut  is  also  “partly  responsible  to  two 
co-editors.”  He  functions  as  a  kind  of  a 
“link”  that  coordinates  commercial,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  editorial  management.  In 
practice,  he  remarked,  “it  means  I  get 
yelled  at  a  lot.” 

El  Mundo’s  operating  company.  Edi¬ 
torial  AtHntida  S.R.  Ltda.,  is  owned  by 
Channel  9,  a  part  of  Peru’s  Vera  Group, 
which  also  operates  another  channel 
featuring  24'hour  music. 

Asheshov  said  the  fledgling  weekly 
“can  count  on  the  group  for  support  — 
both  economic  and  logistic.” 


“The  main  force  behind  the  concept 
of  a  Sunday  paper,”  said  Asheshov,  was 
Alfredo  Barnechea,  a  talk-show  host 
and  former  congressional  candidate 
who  left  Channel  9  and  the  new  news¬ 
paper  to  work  for  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  of  his  father-in-law, 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  who  until  1992 
was  United  Nations  secretary  general. 

“Unfortunately  he  had  to  leave  us 
because  of  political  affiliation,  and  de¬ 
cided  not  to  tarnish  the  image  of  the 
paper,”  said  Asheshov. 

Lima  businessman  (and,  very  briefly, 
newspaper  publisher)  Peter  Relton, 
who  noted  that  last  month  El  Mundo 
executive  editor  Elsa  Arana  Freire  also 
had  departed,  said  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial  staff  had  been  at  La 
Prensa,  defunct  now  for  a  few  years. 


Indeed,  smaller  display  type  atop  the 
El  Mundo  nameplate  reads  “La  Nueva 
Prensa.” 

“The  Prensa  people,  whose  line 
these  people  seem  to  be  following,” 
said  Relton,  “.  .  .  were  right  of  center 
always,  and  they  were  very  strong  on 
business  because  Pedro  Beltrdn,  the 
original  owner,  had  also  been  finance 
minister.” 

Relton,  who  thinks  highly  of  the 
new  weekly  and  cited  its  business  sec¬ 
tion  as  “particularly  good,”  remains 
cautious  about  the  paper’s  prospects. 

“1  think  it’s  going  to  be  difficult,”  he 
said,  “because  Peru  is  not  a  big  newspa¬ 
per-reading  public.” 

He  allowed,  however,  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  change  as  next  April’s  general 
elections  approach. 

Also  with  an  eye  to  delivering  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  Asheshov  contends 
that  his  paper  needs  to  convert  to  daily 
“before  the  end  of  the  year.” 

Another  reason,  he  said,  is  that  a 
delay  until  after  New  Years  would 
launch  the  daily  in  the  slack  Peruvian 
summer  vacation  season. 

It  all  promises  to  be  an  interesting 
second  semester  for  the  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  sides  of  El  Mundo  (and  any  other 


With  the  exception  of  some  ads,  color  images  are 
captured  on  Nikon  Coolscan  (film)  and  flatbed 
(prints)  scanners. 
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Color  In 
Europe 

High-quality  color  printing  is  widespread  among  dailies 


quality  assurance  for  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
News  International  —  Britain’s  largest 
national  newspaper  publisher  —  finds 
color  in  Europe  to  be  “more  contrast¬ 
ed”  than  in  the  United  States.  “There 
is  a  soft  look  to  American  color  to  my 
eyes,”  he  said. 

Terry  Askew,  head  of  technical  ser¬ 
vices  for  Westferry  Printers,  which 
prints  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Express  in  Britain,  said  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  “tends  to  demand  some¬ 
what  higher-quality  color  registration 
than  the  American  market.  I  suppose 
the  analogy  is  the  American  market 
tends  to  want  it  quicker  and  throw  it 
away  quicker.  The  European  market 
tends  to  be  perhaps  slightly  conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  newspaper  is  less  dispos¬ 
able.  People  will  often  take  sections  of 
the  weekend  newspapers  on  the  train 
and  read  them  through  the  week.” 

Askew  finds  no  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  between  color  printing  processes 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“It  takes  us  slightly  longer,”  he  said. 
“It  probably  costs  us  slightly  more,  and 
we  probably  waste  slightly  more  copies 
in  getting  to  the  point  at  which  we’re 
happy  to  accept  it.  And  that  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  generated  by  the  public 
and  by  the  advertisers.” 

Newspaper  color  is  widespread  in 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
France.  It  is  less  apparent  in  Germany, 
apart  from  the  “boulevard,”  or  popular, 
newspapers  of  the  Springer  group. 

The  German  press,  Fuchs  said,  has 
been  slow  to  switch  to  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  presses.  In  terms  of  color,  he  said, 
“I  always  call  Germany  an  underdevel¬ 
oped  country.” 

Finland  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  advanced  country  in  Europe  for 
newspaper  color. 

“There  are  several  papers  in  Finland 
that  already  have  four  colors  on  both 
sides,”  said  Pirjo  Tiainen,  research  and 


by  Robert  O* Connor 


The  110,000-circulation  daily 
Leeuwarder  Courant,  published  in  the 
northern  Netherlands. 


Satakunnan  Kansa,  published  in 
Finland 


O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London 


AMERICANS  ARE  OFTEN  struck  by 
the  high  quality  of  color  in  European 
newspapers. 

“People  look  more  for  quality  in 
printing  than  in  America,”  said  Boris 
Fuchs,  research  director  and  deputy 
managing  director  of  the  Munich- 
based  IFRA,  an  international  newspa¬ 
per  and  media  technology  research  as¬ 
sociation  founded  in  1961  to  promote 
the  use  of  color  in  newspapers  and  lat¬ 
er  joined  to  the  technical  arm  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers. 

Fuchs  said  the  demand  for  good  col¬ 
or  is  fed  by  the  competition  that  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers  feel  from  magazines 
for  advertising  revenue. 

“Magazines  are  mostly  printed  in  ro¬ 
togravure,”  he  said.  “And  rotogravure 
gives  the  best  quality.  So  the  news¬ 
papers  want  to  reach  that  quality  level 
as  closely  as  possible.” 

In  the  United  States,  Fuchs  said, 
newspapers  are  regarded  chiefly  as  “ve¬ 
hicles  for  information,”  and  there  is 
less  concern  than  in  Europe  about  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  readers. 

“People  like  color,”  said  G.  Jan  van 
Aalst,  a  co-director  of  Friese  Pers, 
which  publishes  the  110,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  Leeuwarder  Courant  in 
Leeuwarden  in  the  northern  Nether¬ 
lands.  “The  whole  world  is  color.  And 
we  were  afraid  that  if  we  didn’t  change 
over  to  more  color,  we  would  lose  the 
race.” 

“And  because  the  street  sales  are 
getting  more  important,”  van  Aalst 
added,  “it  is  getting  more  important  to 
have  a  newspaper  that  attracts  people 
to  buy  it.” 

David  Rolfe,  director  of  color  and 
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Jakobstads  Tidning,  published  in 
Sweden 


Welt  am  Sonntag,  published  in 
Qermany 


De  Telegraaf,  published  in  the 
Netherlands 


development  manager  for  the  Finnish 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
“And  we  are  using  40'gram  newsprint, 
which  is  very  thin.” 

Tiainen  cited  the  close  cooperation 
between  newspapers  and  the  country’s 
large  paper  manufacturing  industry  in 
developing  technology.  She  added  that 
Finnish  newspapers  have  been  willing 
to  invest  heavily  in  new  equipment, 
through,  for  example,  the  purchase  of 
modern  presses.  And  smaller  Finnish 
papers  have  moved  into  electronic 
page  makeup  systems. 


Tiainen  said  the  drive  for  color  in 
Finland  has  been  led  by  advertisers. 
She  noted  that  in  Germany  there  is 
still  the  idea  that  a  quality  newspaper 
has  to  be  “boring  and  black  and  white. 
They  have  a  lot  of  text  and  only  small 
pictures.  In  Finland,  our  papers  have 
looked  different  for  a  long  time.” 

In  Britain,  color  has  long  been  used 
in  the  local  press.  The  tabloids  brought 
it  in  on  the  national  level  so  success¬ 
fully  that  the  broadsheets  —  most  of 
which  now  use  color  —  must  combat 
the  lingering  idea  that  color  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  bottom  end  of  the 
market. 

Britain’s  national  press.  Askew  said. 


held  back  from  color  because  it 
“thought  rather  conservatively  that  the 
reading  public  wouldn’t  want  it.” 

The  broadsheet  Daily  Telegraph  has 
12  pages  of  color  every  day.  This  can 
rise  to  20  pages  on  weekends.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important.  Askew  said,  to  get 
advertising  color  right.  The  advertiser 
“is  paying  for  it.  And  if  he’s  got  a  par¬ 
ticular  color  logo,  which  is  a  specific 
shade  of  green  or  blue,  he  wants  that 
specific  shade  of  green  or  blue.  In  a 
normal  editorial  photograph,  as  long  as 
the  grass  looks  green,  it  doesn’t  really 


matter  if  it’s  a  darker  green  or  a  lighter 
green.” 

Fuchs  cited  the  influence  of  USA 
Today  in  the  1980s  in  making  color 
more  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  in  setting  high  standards 
for  quality.  Under  the  influence  of 
USA  Today,  he  said,  “all  America 
switched  to  color.  And  this  wave  came 
over  to  us.” 

News  International,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  about  36  million 
copies  a  week  ranging  from  tabloid  to 
broadsheet,  has  invested  heavily  in  col¬ 
or. 

It  is  now  possible,  Rolfe  said,  to 
print  50  percent  of  the  Times  in  color. 


His  quality  control  remit  is  extremely 
wide;  taking  in  the  nipples  in  the  top¬ 
less  pin-up  photographs  in  the  Sun 
and  economic  charts  in  the  Times. 

News  International  has  26  presses  at 
three  print  sites:  16  at  Wapping,  in 
East  London;  eight  at  Knowsley,  near 
Liverpool  in  northern  England;  and 
two  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

“We’re  running  these  presses  at 
80,000  copies  an  hour,”  Rolfe  said. 
“When  you’re  running  presses  at  that 
speed,  registration,  color  balances  and 
color  strengths  are  extremely  critical.” 

There  are  color  changes,  Rolfe 
added,  on  every  edition  of  every  paper. 
The  television  pages,  which  are  print¬ 
ed  in  color,  are  a  particular  headache, 
since  they  must  be  tailored  to  local 
programming  in  the  various  regions  of 
Britain. 

“You  have  to  run  the  presses  so 
long,”  Rolfe  said,  “stop,  change  plates, 
run  them  for  so  long,  and  make  sure 
those  bundles  get  on  the  right  lorries 
to  go  the  right  area.  It  adds  extra  pres¬ 
sure.” 

Rolfe  said  that  today’s  emphasis  on 
quality  contrasts  sharply  with  the  old 
free-wheeling  Fleet  Street  days  when 
the  idea  was:  “get  the  paper  out  the 
door.  Tomorrow’s  another  day.” 

Now,  he  said,  “we  are  much  more 
critical  on  our  procedures.  The  whole 
object  of  the  exercise  is  to  get  the  pa¬ 
per  out  the  door  in  the  best  possible 
way  so  that  the  customer  is  pleased 


Finland  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
country  in  Europe  for  newspaper  color. 
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•  Four-high  tower  concept 
for  high  color  flexibility 

•  70,000  cph  output  offers  maximum  page  and  color 
capacity  and  helps  extend  editorial  deadlines 

•  Innovative  press  construction  and 
rigorous  quality  control  ensure  ex- 
cellent  printing  and  folding  quality 
and  a  long  service  life 

•  Printing-unit  configurations  with  no  common  impression 
cylinders  or  reversing  gears  promote  a  favorable  price/ 
performance  ratio 

•  Modular  design  with  decentralised  control  and  drive 
concept  for  independent  plating,  speeds  assembly  and 
facilitates  press  expansions 

•  Range  of  automation  options  and  leading-edge  con¬ 
sole  technology  for  easier  operation  and  fast  make- 
readies 

•  Dryer  available  for  semi-commercial  production  and 
improved  machine  utilization 

•  Integration  of  the  KBA  proven  keyless  inking  system 
available  for  fast  production  changes. 


Fast,  flexible  color 
newspaper  printing 


The  KBA  Colora  is  a  versatile  web  off¬ 
set  press  for  economical  multicolor 
newspaper  printing.  Engineered  to 
the  most  advanced  level  of  press 
technology,  it  is  the  logical  g 
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complex  press. 
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Fax  (71 7)  755-2327 
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KBA  Colora,  the  flexible  choice  for  North  America. 


with  the  result.” 

News  International  decided  to  go 
into  color  after  Murdoch  defeated  his 
printing  unions  in  the  bitter  Wapping 
strike  of  1986. 

The  unions,  who  resisted  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  technology,  were  maneu¬ 
vered  into  striking  after  Murdoch 
moved  his  operations  from  Central 
London  to  Wapping.  The  strikers  nev¬ 
er  got  their  jobs  back,  and  Murdoch’s 
victory  cleared  the  way  for  the  comput¬ 
erization  of  the  national  press.  The 
Sun,  the  country’s  largest  selling  daily, 
went  color  in  the  summer  of  1990. 

Rolfe,  who  joined  News  Internation¬ 
al  in  1990,  has  introduced  a  desktop 
editorial  system,  with  electronic  pagi¬ 
nation,  that  has  improved  deadlines, 
allowing  later  material  to  get  into  the 
paper. 

With  this  system,  he  said,  a  picture 
can  be  received  and  “within  20  min¬ 
utes  we  can  be  making  plates  and  [have 
it]  on  the  press.” 

News  International  has  saved  mon¬ 
ey  by  bringing  in  house  the  color  pro¬ 
duction  for  its  supplements.  This  work 
had  been  done  by  outside  contractors. 

Advertisers  who  opt  for  color  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  newspapers  must  get  their  cal¬ 
culations  right.  A  source  at  a  London- 
based  advertising  agency  noted  that 
color  not  only  costs  considerably  more, 
but  it  carries  a  lead  time  of  up  to  three 
weeks  —  a  factor  that  can  effectively 
rule  out  tactical  ads. 

And  while  color  can  add  undoubted 
impact  to  an  advertisement  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  medium  that  is  still  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  and  white  —  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  source  pointed  out  “that 
as  more  newspapers  use  color,  color 
stands  out  less. 

In  many  color  magazines,  people 
have  started  using  black-and-white  ads 
now,  for  style  and  to  stand  out  more 
from  the  color  editorial.” 

IFRA  is  currently  promoting  a  Color 
Quality  Club,  to  which  72  newspapers, 
mainly  European,  have  applied  for 
membership.  The  applicants  have  been 
given  test  pictures  to  reproduce  in 
their  daily  print  runs.  The  sample  will 
include  a  picture  and  a  chart  that  uses 
a  variety  of  colors. 

The  printed  copies  will  be  sent  to 
IFRA  and  evaluated.  Papers  that  reach 
a  certain  threshold  will  be  welcomed 
into  the  quality  circle  at  IFRA’s  annual 
meeting  in  Munich  in  October.  News¬ 
papers  that  fail  to  make  the  grade  will 


The  U.K.’s  Daily  Telegraph 


be  offered  help  to  aid  them  in  another 
attempt. 

Klaus  Eckerman,  managing  director 
of  the  technical  plant  for  Verlages 
Madsack,  a  newspaper  publisher  based 
in  Hannover  in  northern  Germany,  es¬ 
timated  that  most  German  newspapers 
can  print  “one  or  two  pages”  in  color. 

He  predicts  that  the  use  of  color  will 
increase,  given  the  pressure  on  news¬ 
papers  to  keep  pace  with  the  use  of 
color  in  television  and  magazines. 
Desktop  technology  can  now  be  used, 
he  said,  and  the  techniques  for  pre¬ 
press  graphics  “have  become  very 
cheap  and  easy  to  handle.” 

Eckerman  said  that  the  20-  to  25- 
year  lifespan  of  newspaper  presses  has 
been  a  factor  in  Germany’s  slowness  in 
developing  color.  Most  German  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  are  on  their  first  gener¬ 
ation  of  offset  presses,  installed  in  the 
mid-1970s. 

“If  you  want  to  have  more  color  in 
the  newspaper,”  he  said,  “you  have  to 
invest  in  a  new  machine.  And  you 
have  to  consider  this  life  cycle.  You 
cannot  invest  only  for  the  color.” 

Madsack  publishes  six  dailies  with  a 
total  circulation  of  about  350,000,  at 
three  printing  sites.  It  also  prints  an¬ 
other  450,000  daily  copies  for  Springer. 
The  company  has  plans  to  increase  its 
capacity  to  print  in  color. 

Over  the  next  three  years  it  will  in¬ 


stall  a  new  generation  of  printing 
presses  that  will  allow  four-color  print¬ 
ing  on  half  of  all  pages. 

Car  crash  kills 
color  repro  expert 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT  near 
Boulder,  Colo.,  late  last  month  claimed 
the  life  of  Warren  “Dusty”  Rhodes  and 
his  five-year-old  grandson  Taylor.  A 
third  passenger,  the  boy’s  mother,  Gina 
Kolb,  survived. 

An  internationally  known  expert  in 
graphic  sciences,  the  73-year-old 
Rhodes  began  his  career  while  attend¬ 
ing  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology’s 
School  of  Photography,  where  he 
worked  as  a  student  assistant  in  the 
school’s  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center. 

Upon  graduation  in  1952  he  joined 
GARC  as  a  full-time  color  reproduction 
specialist  and  was  later  named  head  of 
RIT’s  Photographic  Laboratory. 

Rhodes  extended  his  research  to  lith¬ 
ographic  print  sharpness,  tone  and  col¬ 
or  reproduction  and  statistical  quality 
control  for  lithography.  In  1955  he  was 
appointed  head  of  GARC. 

Ten  years  later  Rhodes  joined  the 
Webster  Research  Center  of  Xerox 
Corp.  as  head  of  graphic  arts  research, 
later  becoming  principal  scientist  in 
color  reproduction. 

In  1976  he  transferred  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  renowned  Palo  Alto  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  where  he  continued  work  on  digital 
color  xerographic  copiers  and  printers. 
His  contributions  in  the  field  are  re¬ 
flected  in  many  Xerox  and  Fuji  Xerox 
color  products. 

He  worked  as  a  consultant  since  re¬ 
tiring  in  1984,  and  last  year  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  for  Imaging  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology. 

While  associated  with  RIT  (which 
accepts  contributions  to  a  scholarship 
fund  established  in  his  name),  Rhodes 
was  active  in  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Printing  Institutes  and  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation, 
contributing  technical  papers  to  the  or¬ 
ganizations’  publications  and  presenting 
papers  throughout  North  and  South 
America  and  in  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  China.  He  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  and  the  Inter-Society 
Color  Council  and  participated  in  the 
International  Colour  Association. 
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The  Best  Isn't  Good  Enoush 
Until  You  Get  It 


Reuters  quality  belongs  on  your  front  page.  It’s 
compelling.  Powerful.  Delivering  a  unique  perspective 
on  the  news.  It  moves  readers,  and  sometimes 
even  politicians. 

But  it  doesn’t  matter  how  good  Reuters  news  and  pictures 
are  if  you  can’t  get  them  for  your  next  deadline. 


From  Macintosh  and  PC  compatibility  to  a  value-priced 
multi-tiered  line  of  services.  Reuters  is  built  around  our 
subscribers’  needs. 

Count  on  Reuters  for  the  best  news  reporting  in  text, 
pictures  and  graphics. ..available  when  you  need  it. 

Call  1-800-949-4976  today  for  more  information. 
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Out  of  the  air  come  soft  proofs,  ink  settings 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 


papers’  largest  property  is  the  first  U.S.  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Toronto  Star, 
paper  to  install  the  latest  advancement  Pyle  said.  One  source  said  several  oth- 
in  ink  presetting  and  color  proofing.  er  major  U.S.  papers  are  considering 
The  system  from  the  British  firm  purchases. 

Parascan  Technologies  Ltd.  “eaves-  One  reason  is  that  the  system  has 
drops”  as  fully  composed  pages  are  cut  the  Star-Ledger's  waste  substantial- 
transmitted  to  print  sites.  It  analyzes  ly,  Cusack  said, 
ew  Jersey  page  data  to  determine  the  optimum  By  comparing  data  for  each  page 
tour  by  car  ink  key  settings  for  each  page  and  pro-  with  the  print  characteristics  of  the 

Piscataway  and  north-  vides  press  operators  a  “soft”  proof  on  press  unit  printing  it,  Parascan  soft- 

hlle.  a  computer  screen  of  how  color  pages  ware  decides  how  to  set  eight  ink  keys 

lighten  control  over  col-  should  actually  look  —  all  automatical-  across  the  page  so  as  to  produce  good 

iity,  Newhouse  News-  ly  and  within  seconds  of  the  arrival  of  papers  as  soon  as  possible  after  startup. 

TYPICAL  PARASCAN  SYSTEM  page  data.  Since  black  units  on  its  TKS  presses 

I  One  system  at  the  Piscat-  are  mostly  keyless,  the  Star-Ledger  uses 
away  plant  has  worked  well  the  system  only  for  color  pages  — 
enough  since  February  to  mainly  Sunday  advance  and  deadline 
warrant  a  second,  sched-  news  sections,  but  also  for  color  ad 
uled  for  installation  at  the  pages  during  the  week.  The  system  can 
Montville  plant  later  this  be  used  for  black  and  white,  however, 
month.  Though  Star-Ledger  press  operators 

“We  are  getting  good  pa-  set  electronic  ink-control  keys  by 
pers  out  much  faster,”  said  hand,  according  to  instructions  on 
Star-Ledger  color  technolo-  computer  printouts,  Parascan  can  set 
gy  manager  Tom  Cusack,  ink  keys  automatically  when  wired  di- 
“It  has  a  very  good  ROI,”  he  rectly  to  units,  as  the  Toronto  Star 
said,  referring  to  the  return  plans. 

on  investment  the  system  Even  when  the  system  does  not  set 
has  produced  as  a  result  of  ink  keys  automatically,  it  takes  much  oi 
less  wasted  paper  when  the  guess  work  out  if  setting  ink,  just 
presses  start.  as  page  area  readers  have  done  foi 

Other  North  American  newspapers  for  a  decade.  But  the 
papers  have  gotten  the  Parascan  system  advances  automatior 
message,  said  Parascan  sales  a  step  and  moves  the  composing  rooir 
director  Roger  Pyle,  who  a  step  closer  to  the  pressroom, 
said  sales  of  the  system,  WTiile  a  human  operator  is  requirec 
which  typically  sells  for  to  feed  pages  physically  into  page  are£ 
$150,000,  have  “just  taken  readers  to  scan  page  negatives.  Paras- 
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a  respectable  page  proof  on  a  comput¬ 
er  monitor. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  the 
U.S.  headquarters  of  Parascan,  the  for¬ 
mer  scanning  systems  division  of  au¬ 
tomation  vendor  Harland  Simon,  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  Pyle  said  press  opera¬ 
tors  receive  proofs  10  seconds  after 
pages  arrive,  a  separation  at  a  time. 

“After  all  the  fingers  have  finished 
with  the  page,  we  see  the  reality,”  Pyle 
said.  “We  look  at  what  indeed  is  going 
on  the  press.” 

While  soft  proofs  are  not  as  detailed 
as  proofs  from  an  Iris  color  ink-jet 
printer,  and  contain  only  10%  of  the 
information  in  a  typical  file  of  more 
than  1  billion  bits  of  information,  they 
are  close  enough  for  operators  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  elements  were  lost  in  transmis¬ 
sion  or  blunders  have  occurred.  The 
ability  to  see  instantly  a  transmission 
problem  or  human  blunder  on  screen 
can  save  time  and  materials. 

“This  stops  them  from  making  bad 
plates,”  Pyle  said,  adding,  “Some  pretty 
bad  things  happen  by  the  time  it  gets 
to  the  pressroom. 

The  19-inch  24-bit  color  monitors 
have  a  resolution  of  l,280-by-l,024  dots 
and  can  display  a  newspaper  page  in 
actual  size  with  readable  type,  though 
not  on  one  screen. 

Because  the  system  is  calibrated  to 
press  characteristics,  the  soft  proof 
“looks  like  what  you  get”  off  the  press, 
Pyle  said.  “We  spend  a  lot  of  time  to 
get  it  right.” 

At  the  Star-Ledger,  the  Visualizer 
proofer  gives  press  operators  something 
to  compare  real  newspapers  against, 
and  that  is  something  they  don’t  always 
have.  On  deadline  news  pages,  there 
isn’t  enough  time  to  make  a  proof  on 
newsprint  in  Newark  and  physically 
transport  it  to  the  printing  plants  be¬ 
fore  presses  start. 

“You  get  a  proof  to  the  pressroom  in 
deadline  situations,  and  it  is  operator 
free,”  said  Cusack,  who  bought  the  sys¬ 
tem  more  as  a  proofer  than  for  ink  set- 
ting.  “It’s  quick,  it’s  cheap  and  it 
works.” 

The  Toronto  Star  installation  in¬ 
cludes  a  Visualizer  in  the  newsroom, 
and  calls  for  a  plate  tracking  system. 

At  the  Star-Ledger,  Parascan  links  to 
an  additional  variety  of  equipment. 
Two  Eskofot  flatbed  scanners  in 
Newark  capture  data  from  black-and- 

(See  Data  Stream  on  page  40C) 
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The  Times-Picayune 
Aiakirt^  life  more  colotful. 


After  they  slowly  ripen  beneath 
the  rays  of  a  Louisiana  sun,  we  call 
them  Creole.  Only  then  are  they 
fit  for  a  gumbo,  a  jambalaya  or 
an  etouffee.  And  only  then  can 
their  true  colors  be  reproduced 
with  tantalizing  effect  in  the  pages 
of  The  Times-Picayune.  It's  what 
makes  our  color 
capabilities  shine. 
And  sales  soar. 
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Screening 
Spot  Color 

With  Trumatch,  Vermont  daily  has  big  spot-color 
selection  matched  to  process-color  print  samples 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

SPOT  COLORS  SELECTED  for  use 
in  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  orig¬ 
inate  not  from  the  paper’s  new  digital 
prepress  systems  but  from  process  color 
combinations  known  to  be  printable 
on  the  Gannett  daily’s  Goss  Metro 
press. 

Using  a  printed  fanguide  and  pre¬ 
press  software  from  New  York-based 
Trumatch  Inc.,  an  ad  designer,  adver¬ 


tiser  or  editorial  artist  can  more  pre¬ 
dictably  specify  an  accent  color 
achieved  by  printing  of  subtractive 
cyan,  yellow,  magenta  and  black 
process  inks  rather  than  hoping  to  ap¬ 
proximate  a  desired  color  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  proof  printer  or  a 
monitor’s  additive  red,  blue  and  green. 

By  working  back  from  what  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  pressroom  to  what  is  pre¬ 
sented  on  screen  or  on  paper  in  Post¬ 
Script  prepress,  a  paper  is  better  able 
to  know  how  a  chosen  color  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  makeup  process  and 
achieve  the  color  in  print.  The  system 
shows  the  four-color  percentages  need¬ 
ed  to  create  a  given  color  and  how  that 
color  will  be  interpreted  on  a  Post¬ 
Script  printer. 

Sample  swatches  can  be  output  from 
a  printer  as  a  reference  guide  to  Tru- 
match-designated  hues.  (For  PC  users, 
Trumatch  reports  that  a  Windows  ver¬ 


sion  of  its  SwatchPrinter  Software  be¬ 
gins  shipping  next  week. ) 

The  range  of  Trumatch  colors  de¬ 
rives  from  incremental  changes  in  hue, 
saturation  and  brightness.  Each  of  50 
hue  families  spanning  the  red-through- 
violet  spectrum  contains  40  tints  and 
shades  and  a  section  of  four-color 
grays. 

Before  the  Free  Press  began  using 
Trumatch  earlier  this  year,  said  press¬ 
room  manager  Dennis  Latulippe,  pro¬ 


duction  was  able  to  obtain  good  color 
matches,  but  with  more  difficulty.  Ad¬ 
vertiser  complaints,  he  said,  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  insufficient 
number  of  color  choices. 

At  the  time,  said  ad  designer  Darin 
Maloney,  “we  didn’t  attempt  to  match 
[colors]  perfectly.” 

Artists  and  clients,  she  said,  would 
select  from  a  “handful  of  existing  spot 
colors  that  were  predetermined,  and 
there  weren’t  very  many.” 

Adoption  of  Trumatch  meant  the 
paper’s  available  spot  colors  grew  from 
fewer  than  100  to  more  than  2,000. 
Since  running  the  Trumatch  colors, 
said  Latulippe,  both  the  number  of  ads 
and  the  amount  of  color  have  in¬ 
creased. 

Color  use  splits  roughly  at  80%  by 
advertising  and  20%  by  editorial, 
though  “within  reason”  editorial  color 
is  permitted  on  pages  with  or  without 


color  ads,  according  to  Latulippe,  who 
cited  a  recent  fashion  section  where 
the  color  “worked  well.” 

On  the  ad  side,  Maloney  said  that 
with  “a  better  selection  .  .  .  we’re 
choosing  nicer-looking  colors.”  And  for 
those  with  a  color  to  be  matched,  she 
added,  “we  have  more  to  offer  the 
client  now.” 

Maloney  said  that  while  she  has  not 
yet  “had  the  opportunity  to  put  to  a 
test”  crucial  color-matching  like  that 
in  some  well-recognized  company  lo¬ 
gos,  she  expected  no  problem  “because 
the  colors  I’ve  chosen  pretty  much 
look  like  I  expected,  if  they’re  used 
correctly.” 

Selections  are  made  from  the  palette 
of  alphanumerically  designated  Tru¬ 
match  colors  that  are  incorporated  in 
many  popular  design  and  illustration 
programs  for  the  desktop.  Maloney  said 
a  chosen  color  is  placed  in  the  typing 
tool  menu  in  the  program  being  used, 
from  which  it  can  be  assigned  by 
pointer  to  a  specific  part  of  an  ad. 

Depending  on  the  application  used 
to  create  an  ad,  the  designer  or  artist 
can  simply  click  on  the  color  and  drag 
it  to  the  appropriate  type  or  location 
on  the  image,  which  then  takes  on 
that  color. 

“In  other  programs,”  she  said,  “you 
just  select  it  within  the  box  and  say  it’s 
either  the  fill  or  the  outline  or  the 
background.” 

“It’s  very  easy  to  change  if  you  want 
to  go  to  a  different  color,”  Maloney 
added. 

To  design  ads,  the  Free  Press  has 
been  using  Aldus  Freehand  and  Adobe 
Photoshop  for  more  than  a  year  and 
QuarkXPress  since  April.  “If  there  is  a 
chance  of  using  color,”  Maloney  said, 
“we  will  select  whatever  we  think  will 
look  good.” 


By  working  back  from  what  is  possible  in  the 
pressroom  to  what  is  presented  on  screen  or  on 
paper  in  PostScript  prepress,  a  paper  is  better  able 
to  know  how  a  chosen  color  will  appear  in  the 
makeup  process  and  achieve  the  color  in  print. 
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GEOMAN:  Innovation  in 


tower  press  technology 


The  flexible  production  system 
of  70,000  newspapers/hour 

I  New  angle  bar  cxjncept  makes  fully  automatic 
changeover  and  presetting  possible  for  the  first  time 
I  New  bearing  technology  eliminates  the  need  for 
bearers  and  presents  new  dimensions  in  the 
70,000  cph  class 

I  New  plate  adjustment  compensates  fan  out  effects 
in  tower  leads 

I  New  page  wide  portable  ink  fountains  deliver  fast 
chan^  with  tow/no  waste 
I  New  single  motor  drive  for  independent  makeready 
and  automatic  true-to-register  clutch  engagement 
I  New  folder  generation  features  a  3:2  tucker  design 
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Her  department  uses  no  color 
proofer,  so  no  system-generated  hard¬ 
copy  is  seen  before  printing.  The  on¬ 
screen  rendering,  however,  can  be 
compared  to  the  Trumatch  Colorfind- 
er  to  see  what  the  selection  will  look 
like  in  subtractive  inks  on  paper. 

“It  depends  on  how  picky  you  are,” 
Maloney  said  of  the  choice  of  working 
with  color  solely  on  screen  or  with  the 
printed  samples,  adding  that  she  often 
uses  the  latter  first  for  comparison. 

For  critical  work,  Trumatch  founder 
Steven  Abramson  cautions  against 
making  final  color  choices  from  the 
screen  “because  monitors  fib.” 

“The  colors  on  the  screen  are  back¬ 
lit  and  they’re  brighter  and  they  look 


wonderful,”  said  Maloney.  And  proofs 
on  quality  laser  paper  from  a  color 
printer,  she  noted,  would  probably  be 
“closer  to  those  on  the  computer.” 

But  because  ads  ultimately  appear 
on  newsprint,  she  said,  “our  swatch- 
book  is  an  uncoated  paper,”  which  she 
called  “more  realistic.” 

Though  there  are  no  proofs  taken 
directly  from  the  system,  Maloney  said 
a  color  proofer  would  be  of  some  help 
in  spec  ad  work. 

Instead,  the  familiar  tissue  overlay  is 
drawn  with  color  markers.  “It  basically 
is  a  good  visual  aid,”  she  said. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  Maloney 
pointed  out  that  there  is  always  the  op¬ 
tion  of  copying  an  ad  on  disk  and  out¬ 


putting  a  color  proof  elsewhere. 

For  the  daily,  which  averages  about 
eight  color  pages  most  weekdays  and 
more  Friday  through  Sunday,  Latulippe 
said  Trumatch  is  “probably  a  conve¬ 
nience  because  most  people  had  to 
screen  [color]  manually  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  color  prepress  software.  Tru¬ 
match  colors  carry  with  them  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  output  the  percentages 
of  each  screened  component  color. 

“I  believe  it’s  better  for  us  now  that 
we  have  an  idea  of  what  the  end  result 
should  look  like,”  said  Latulippe.  He 
said  adding  color  now  not  only  con¬ 
sumes  less  time,  but  also  less  material. 

Latulippe  added  that  while  color  can 
now  get  to  press  faster  and  more  reli- 
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Different  Color  Gamut  Ranges 


RGB  colors  not  achievable  in  YMCK 

•  YMCK  colors  not  achievable  in  RGB 

Visible  space  beyond  both  YMCK 
and  RGB  color  gamuts.  Many  solid  ink 
colors  are  not  reproducible  in  either  one. 
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by  Steven  J.  Abramson 

THE  COMMISSION  International 
del’Eclairage  diagram  of  color  space 
shows  the  range  of  visible  color  and 
the  much  smaller  gamut  ranges  of  RGB 
and  YMCK  color  space.  This  is  a  two- 
dimensional  representation  of  some¬ 
thing  better  described  by  a  three-di¬ 
mensional  model. 

The  concept  of  three  dimensions  of 
color  spaces  was  first  articulated  by  Al¬ 
bert  Munsell  in  1914.  Munsell  defined 
even  visual  steps  of  color  in  hue,  value 
(saturation),  and  chroma  (equivalent 
grayness). 

Other  early  work  in  describing 
three-dimensional  color  space  was 
contributed  by  Ostwald,  who  con¬ 
ceived  that  pure  color  hues  should  be 
lightened  by  adding  white  and  dark¬ 
ened  by  adding  black. 

His  3-D  model  took  the  shape  of 
two  equal  cones  joined  at  the  base.  In 
four-color  process,  less  dot  density  al¬ 
lows  more  light  to  be  reflected  from 
white  paper,  and  colors  are  darkened 
by  adding  black,  which  is  neutral  and 
does  not  affect  cast. 

In  1931,  the  CIE  refined  the  mathe¬ 
matical  notation  system  for  the  three 
dimensions  of  color  space  by  adding 
the  concept  of  a  standard  observer 
with  standard  illumination. 


Abramson  is  president  of  Trumatch  Inc. 
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As  the  electronic  prepress  industry 
sought  standardization,  a  consensus 
formed  using  CIE  lab  notation  values 
(1,  a,  b  are  coordinates  for  hue,  satura¬ 
tion,  and  brightness,  the  evolutionary 
way  of  describing  the  three  dimensions 
of  color  space  originally  detailed  by 
Munsell). 

In  the  patented  Trumatch  approach 
to  four-color  process,  lighter  values  of 
a  hue  are  achieved  by  reducing  dot 
density,  allowing  more  “white”  paper 
to  show  through;  darker  colors  are 
achieved  achromatically  by  adding 
black. 

Trumatch  affords  the  graphic  de¬ 
signer  a  proportionately  gradated  color 


palette  through  the  ability  to  select 
YMCK  output  values  to  1%  targets  us¬ 
ing  desktop  software  and  imagers. 

The  CIE  diagram  illustrates  the 
range  of  visible  color  space.  Notice 
that  RGB  space  and  YMCK  space  are 
not  congruent.  Many  RGB  colors  are 
not  reproducible  in  YMCK  space  and 
the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Furthermore,  many  solid  ink  swatch¬ 
es  fall  beyond  both  gamut  ranges.  Pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  four-color  process  with 
the  Trumatch  Colorfinder  for  color  se¬ 
lection  will  give  an  achievable  palette 
of  over  2,000  colors,  blanketing  the 
YMCK  gamut  range  in  smooth,  pro¬ 
portionate  steps.  ■ES’P 
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The  many  colors  of  New  England 

Winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall,  every  season  holds  a  wealth  of  advertising  opportunities  for  smart 
retailers  in  New  England  Newspapers.  Whether  it’s  the  warmth  of  summer  or  the  chill  of  winter 
ski  slopes.  New  England  is  the  place  for  increased  sales  and  steady  profits. 

Place  your  ads  in  these  New  England  Newspapers  and  tap  into 
the  treasure  of  the  Northeast. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Joumal  (M) 
Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 
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ably,  “we  don’t  wash  our  hands  of  it,” 
and  must  still  check  the  work. 

So  the  Trumatch  Colorfinder  also  is 
used  in  the  pressroom  before  and  after 
the  press  rolls  to  ensure  that  the  color 
specified  was  the  color  used  and  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  match  between 
the  preprinted  swatch  and  the  printed 
page. 

“You  really  can’t  go  wrong,”  Lat- 
ulippe  concluded,  though  he  conceded 
that  the  different  paper  used  in 
swatches  doesn’t  allow  the  comparative 
use  of  a  densitometer. 

While  newspapers  can  work  from 
screened  color  percentages  in  the 
NAA  Color  Book,  the  colors  are  not 
already  built  into  the  most  popular  ap¬ 
plications  software,  where,  said 
Abramson,  Trumatch  colors  “are  al¬ 
ready  resident  as  a  standard  four-color 
palette  ...”  that  has  only  to  be  select¬ 
ed  by  the  user. 

“The  best  thing  anyone  can  do,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abramson,  is  to  print  a  se¬ 
lection  of  samples  on  the  same  press 
and  the  same  newsprint  that  are  used 
to  print  the  newspaper. 

Nevertheless,  samples  printed  by 
newspapers  have  drawbacks,  one  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Trumatch  Colorfinder  and 
another  unique  to  newsprint.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  probable  impracticality  of  a 
newspaper  printing  2,000-plus  possible 
colors  to  equal  the  Trumatch  selection, 
different  newsprints  with  different 
graynesses  or  color  casts  may  be  used 
at  different  times  by  the  same  newspa¬ 
per. 

Though  more  accurate  for  a  given 
newspaper,  the  printed  samples,  like 
the  Colorfinder,  would  not  always  offer 
an  exact  match. 

Furthermore,  supplies  of  such  sam¬ 
ples  would  need  to  be  refreshed  every 
few  weeks  as  the  newsprint  yellowed.  A 
newspaper,  however,  could  prepare  a 
newsprint-equivalent  sample  sheet  on 
a  less  light-sensitive  substrate  —  a  so¬ 
lution  lying  somewhere  between  real- 
but-changing  newsprint  and  the  Col¬ 
orfinder  as  a  standard  on  another  un¬ 
coated  (but  unchanging)  paper. 

Any  differences  among  the  optical 
properties  of  various  newsprints  would 
make  for  an  even  less-exact  standard 
industry  wide. 

Abramson  recalled  a  meeting  of  the 
Scitex  Graphic  Arts  Users  Association 
a  few  years  ago  when  those  attending 
the  newspaper  track  were  practically 
unanimous  in  wanting  a  newsprint  ver¬ 


sion  of  his  Colorfinder  —  until  it  was 
realized  how  may  different  grades  and 
shades  of  the  paper  were  used. 

So  for  now,  the  uncoated  paper  Col¬ 
orfinder  can  serve  as  a  close-enough 
standard,  against  which,  said  Abram¬ 
son,  newspapers  can  adjust  their  ex¬ 
pectations  and/or  the  black  content  as 
necessary  to  best  match  the  color. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

KEN  HILLIER  BELIEVES  all  news¬ 
papers  should  be  able  to  automatically 
punch  film  on  an  imagesetter,  not  only 
helping  to  assure  in-register  color 
printing,  but  also  eliminating  what 
may  be  the  last  manual  job  left  when 
full  pagination  is  achieved. 

Hillier  founded  Registration  Tech¬ 
nologies  International,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  this  summer  after  leaving 
Hyphen  Inc.,  the  Wilmington,  Mass.- 


based  newspaper  systems  company  he 
ran  as  executive  vice  president  since  a 
top  management  change  two  years  ago. 

By  developing  the  Intelli-Punch  for 
Ultre*  72-  and  94-pica  recorders  (in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Vision  models,  which 
accept  dry-silver  film  and  come  with 
Color  Quality  Registration  technology 
and  user-defined  Film  Advance  Cor¬ 
rection  for  greater  accuracy),  RTl 
brings  the  possibility  of  punch  registra¬ 
tion  to  the  low  end  of  the  color-capa¬ 
ble  imagesetter  market. 

Most  drum  recorders  and  some  cap¬ 
stan  recorders  for  imagesetters  have  in¬ 
cluded  or  offered  an  internal  punch. 


“To  be  sure,”  said  Abramson,  a  news¬ 
paper  “should  run  test  patches”  of  Tru¬ 
match  colors,  from  which  “you  make  a 
judgement  of . .  .  the  black  component 
added  by  your  substrate.”  One  large 
daily,  he  noted,  has  found  that  it  can 
reliably  match  colors  by  shifting  the 
black  component  ahead  by  two  of  Tru- 
match’s  6%  screen  increments. 


equipment  partly  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  3850  machine  developed 
by  Information  International  Inc.  and 
now  made  and  marketed  by  ECRM. 

At  the  high-end  and  middle  markets 
for  imagesetters.  Monotype  and  Pre¬ 
press  Solutions  have  made  punch  reg¬ 
istration  available.  More  recently,  Bid- 
co  introduced  a  108-pica  Front  Page 
recorder  with  built-in  punch. 

Its  units  can  be  retrofitted  and  the 
same  three-hole  system  may  become 
available  on  Bidco’s  80-pica  machine. 


Until  now,  however,  the  many  Ul- 
tre*Setters  sold  and  installed  hy  nu¬ 
merous  output  systems  vendors  pro¬ 
duced  full  pages  without  registration 
punching,  sending  color  separations  to 
a  stripping  table  in  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  a  fully  automated  prepress  en¬ 
vironment.  (RTl  also  points  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  pin  registering  opaque  plate 
materials  that  also  can  be  imaged  on 
an  Ultre*  recorder.) 

Initially  Hillier’s  firm  is  offering  In- 
telli-Punch  as  a  retrofit  kit.  He  said  he 
hopes  to  arrange  for  the  product’s  in¬ 
corporation  or  distribution  with  Ultre* 
imagesetters  by  the  manufacturer 


RTl  devises  punch 
for  Ultre*Setters 

New  product  registers  color 
separations  from  low-end  imagesetters 


According  to  RTl,  Ultre*  recorders  will  remain  a 
significantly  lower-cost  alternative  even  when 
equipped  with  Ultre*  Color  Quality  Registration 
and  an  Intelli-Punch. 
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through  its  OEM  partners.  A  division 
of  the  Linotype-Hell  Co.,  Melville, 
N.Y.,  Ultre*  is  currently  evaluating  In- 
telli-Punch,  according  to  RTl. 

Ultre*  business  development  direc¬ 
tor  Darryl  Tjaden  said  his  company 
finds  Intelli-Punch  “very  intriguing” 
because  it  sees  “a  definite  need  for  the 
product  in  certain  segments.” 

He  added,  however,  that  Ultre* 
needs  to  see  how  the  product  works 
“before  we  commit”  to  working  with 
RTl  in  one  of  several  possible  business 
arrangements. 

In  any  event,  Tjaden  said,  “we  are 
certainly  going  to  make  sure  that  the 
punch  is  optimized”  to  work  with  Ul¬ 
tre*  equipment. 

For  his  customers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  Tjaden  said  that,  primarily  ow¬ 
ing  to  cost,  the  greater  interest  in  an 
internal  punch  will  likely  be  among 
users  of  of  the  high-end  Vision  series. 

He  said  customers  economizing  on 
low-end  machines  would  be  less  likely 
to  show  interest  in  spending  extra  on 
the  punch  capability. 

Asked  if  built-in  register  punching  is 
now  a  marketing  must  for  imagesetters, 
Ultre*  sales  director  Jim  Martin  said 
the  added  capability  does  fit  Ultre’s  ob¬ 
jective  —  offering  all  features  and 
functions  found  on  high-end  machines 
at  about  half  the  price. 

In  the  meantime,  RTl  is  discussing 
distribution  with  other  companies. 
Production  units  are  expected  to  be 
available  this  year. 

RTFs  patent-pending  Intelli-Punch 
automatically  punches  two  holes, 
round  and  elongated,  above  the  image 
area  at  the  head  of  a  page.  The  refer¬ 
ence  holes  can  be  used  with  existing 
pin-registration  systems. 

According  to  RTl,  Ultre*  recorders 
will  remain  a  significantly  lower-cost 
alternative  even  when  equipped  with 
Ultre*  Color  Quality  Registration  and 
an  Intelli-Punch. 

Furthermore,  the  firm  maintains 
that  an  Ultre*  that  incorporates  auto¬ 
matic  punch  registration  can  deliver 
plate-ready  output  sooner  than  work¬ 
ing  with  films  from  faster  imagesetters 
without  a  similar  capability. 

RTFs  retrofit  kit  includes  a  punch 
and  motor,  control  circuit,  cables  and 
interface  that  sits  between  the  RIP  and 
recorder.  Said  to  install  in  about  an 
hour,  the  parts  affect  neither  perfor¬ 
mance  nor  service  of  the  imager. 

Ultre’s  CQR  is  required  for  proper 


Intelli-Punch  registration.  Retrofitted 
in  the  field  or  factory  installed,  the 
CQR  device  supplies  the  registration 
repeatability  required  for  four-color 
work. 

Before  joining  Hyphen,  Hillier  had 
worked  for  ECRM. 

His  new  company  sells  a  range  of 
prepress  products,  focusing  on  Post¬ 
Script  color  output  and  registration 
technologies. 

Agfa  donates 
equipment  to  GATF 

AGFA  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park,  N.J.,  donated  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  valued  at  $325,000 
to  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion,  Pittsburgh,  where  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  color  training  program. 

The  foundation’s  Color  Center  in¬ 
stalled  Agfa’s  SelectSet  5000  imageset¬ 
ter,  Sun  Sparcstation  10/30-based  Im- 
ageServer  300,  Cobra  raster  image 
processor,  CristalRaster  frequency- 
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modulated  screening  technology,  vari¬ 
ous  peripherals  and  storage  devices. 
Horizon  and  Arcus  flatbed  scanners 
(the  latter  with  an  attachment  to  ac¬ 
commodate  transparencies),  MC  View, 
FotoTune  color  scanner  characteriza¬ 
tion  software  and  Rapiline  Super  260 
processor. 

In  addition  to  supplies  of  film,  chem¬ 
istry  and  other  consumables,  Agfa  said 
it  also  will  cover  the  cost  of  service 
maintenance  throughout  1994. 

Beta  Screen 
donates  to  RIT 

BETA  SCREEN  CORP.  donated  a  Beta 
Color  Proofing  Viewer  to  the  Technical 
and  Education  Center  at  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

The  portable  visual  color  separation 
instrument  makes  the  low-contrast  yel¬ 
low  test  target  as  easy  to  see  as  the 
black  image  in  evaluating  dot  gain,  slur, 
ink  coverage  and  register  in  color  proofs 
and  press  sheets. 
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Whither 
Weather  Color? 

Some  newspapers  are  having  second  thoughts 
about  colorizing  their  daily  weather  map 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JOHN  WALSTON  SPENT  eight  years 
as  an  assistant  graphics  editor  at  USA 
Today  and  he  remains  a  big  fan  of  the 
way  the  Gannett  flagship  uses  color. 

So  when  Walston  became  executive 
editor  of  Gannett’s  Wilmington,  Del., 
News  Journal,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  start  running  the  weather  map  in 
color,  right?  Guess  again. 

“1  don’t  believe  in  color  for  color’s 
sake,”  Walston  said.  “So  many  color 
weather  maps  are  run  strictly  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  and  not  for  informa¬ 
tional  purposes  —  and  1  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  use  of  it  in  that  way.” 


In  fact,  the  News  Journal  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  metro  papers  that  actually 
have  dropped  their  color  weather  maps 
in  favor  of  black-and-white  maps. 

“Not  one  person  called  to  com¬ 
plain,”  Walston  said.  “But  let  us  make 
one  mistake  in  a  temperature  or  in  the 
amount  of  rainfall  —  and  we  get  many, 
many  complaints.  We  get  more  calls 
about  errors  on  the  weather  page.  It’s 
the  closest  thing  to  obituaries  [as  far 
as]  .  .  .  calls  about  errors.” 

The  News  Journal’s  resistance  to  the 
color  weather  map  puts  it  in  a  minori¬ 
ty  of  newspapers  —  but  a  minority  that 
includes  metros  that  print  some  of  the 
best  color  in  the  business:  the  Chicago 


Tribune,  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
Charlotte  Observer,  Gary,  Inc.,  Post' 
Tribune  and  San  Diego  Union-Tribune , 
to  name  a  few. 

Their  refusal  to  run  the  weather 
map  in  color  often  has  a  technical  ra¬ 
tionale:  saving  section  breaks  for  edito¬ 
rial  or  advertising  color,  for  instance. 

But  the  decision  also  has  an  in¬ 
escapable  ideological  element.  For  in 
many  ways,  the  color  weather  map  is 
the  newspaper  industry’s  Rorschach 
test. 

When  Gannett  introduced  USA  To¬ 
day  in  1982,  for  instance,  it  was  the  pa¬ 
per’s  bold,  full-page  color  weather  map 
that  seized  the  imagination  of  both  ad- 


At  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  weather  map  ran  in  black  and  white  for  several  weeks  after  the  paper  successfully  started 
up  its  new  color  presses.  At  times,  the  paper  ran  full’Color  ads  on  the  same  page  as  the  black-and-white  map.  This  month,  of' 
ter  running  several  test  printings,  the  paper  began  running  a  full-color  map,  which  was  its  plan  all  along. 
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mirers  and  critics. 

To  some,  it  was  an  imaginative  use 
of  color  and  graphics  that  conveyed  in¬ 
formation  quickly  and  accurately  — 
and  blunted  the  perceived  advantage 
of  television’s  power  to  present  grip¬ 
ping  images. 

To  others,  it  turned  a  newspaper 
into  a  comic  book. 

Love  it  or  loathe  it,  however,  the 
color  weather  map  became  emblemat¬ 
ic  of  a  certain  approach  to  newspaper 
packaging  —  and  it  was  the  graphic  el¬ 
ement  most  quickly  picked  up  by  other 
newspapers. 

USA  Today  is  largely  responsible  for 
that  in  two  ways,  says  Ray  Chattman, 
executive  director  of  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design. 

First,  the  national  newspaper  led  by 
example. 

“Their  impact  in  the  industry  has 
been  more  widespread  than  they  were 
ever  given  credit  for,”  Chattman  said. 

And  USA  Today  helped  spread  the 
weather  map  by  becoming  a  competi¬ 
tive  force  in  markets  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  added. 


“When  USA  Today  first  came  into 
the  city,  the  color  weather  map  became 
another  competitive  thing,”  Chattman 
said. 

USA  Today's  color  weather  map  also 
coincided  with  an  explosion  of  offset 
color  throughout  the  industry. 


Not  surprisingly,  there  was  a  rush  to 
colorize  everything. 

“When  a  newspaper  first  goes  to  col¬ 
or,  they  do  it  in  a  big  way,”  Chattman 
said.  “It’s  like  a  pendulum  swing:  At 
first,  everything  is  tulips  and  hot  air 
balloons  and  kids  riding  bikes  with  big 
red  wheels. 

“Then  sooner  or  later,  the  pendulum 
swings  subtly,  or  not  so  subtly,  back  to 
the  idea  that  color  is  another  tool.  It 


swings  back  to  [seeing  color  as]  a  con¬ 
tent  decision,”  Chattman  said. 

That  was  the  case  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune ,  which  for  years  ran  a  full-col¬ 
or  weather  map  on  the  back  page  of  its 
A-section. 

When  the  Tribune  decided  to 


preprint  its  Tempo  feature  section, 
however,  it  needed  a  place  for  its 
breaking  reviews  of  drama  and  music 
performances,  said  Randall  Weismann, 
associate  managing  editor/news  edit¬ 
ing. 

The  Tribune  created  an  “Overnight” 
page  on  the  A-section  back  and  moved 
the  weather  map  inside. 

(See  Weather  on  page  38C) 


Right  now  about  55%  of  the  newspaper  orders  for 
weather  maps  at  one  big  syndicate,  Accu-Weather 
Inc.  in  State  College,  Pa.,  specify  color,  said 
graphics  department  manager  Bill  Browder. 
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Electronic 
Editorial  Color 

Training,  cooperation  put  quality  color  photos  in  the  news 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

DEMANDS  FOR  LOCAL  color  pho¬ 
tos  have  forced  newspapers  to  reexam¬ 
ine  the  relations  between  the  editorial 
and  production  departments. 

Picture  editors  and  their  bosses  have 
come  to  realize  they  must  either  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  production  process  or 
bring  in  someone  from  production  to 
help  output  color  photos  in  a  form  that 
works  with  their  presses. 

The  Associated  Press  anticipated 
this  when  it  initiated  its  all-color  Pho- 
toStream  service.  It  provided  each  of 
its  member  newspapers  with  an  AP 
Leaf  Picture  Desk  that  could  not  only 
receive  PhotoStream  pictures,  but 
could  also  serve  as  a  production  tool. 

Once  specifications  for  color  and 
black-and-white  halftones  are  set  on 
an  Autokon,  which  at  many  news¬ 
papers  makes  screened  negatives  or 
positives,  they  can  be  sent  to  the 
Leafdesk.  Four-color  files  with  the 
proper  instructions  can  be  sent  back  to 

Salgado  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
photographer. 


the  Autokon  with  no  further  inputs. 
Leafdesk  output  options  offered  to 
newspapers  include: 

•  Output  of  four-color  (CMYK)  files 
to  the  Autokon. 

•  Transfer  of  three-color  (RGB)  files 
to  a  Macintosh  or  Scitex  system. 

•  Output  of  three-color  (RGB)  files 
to  a  dye-sublimation  color  printer. 

•  Prints  on  the  silver  paper  used  in 
the  analog  AP  LaserPhoto  machines 
(either  one  black-and-white  print  or 
three  prints,  one  each  to  make  cyan, 
magenta  and  yellow  printers.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  black  printer  is  left  up  to  the 
newspaper.  These  can  then  be  used  to 
make  screened  color  separations  by 
conventional  methods  on  a  process 
camera. 

Besides  pictures  coming  into  a 
Leafdesk  on  PhotoStream,  local  pic¬ 
tures  can  enter  the  system  through  a 
scanner  and  a  Leafdesk  edit  station  or 
be  imported  as  Adobe  Photoshop  files 
from  a  Mac. 

The  AP  discovered,  however,  that 
all  this  could  not  guarantee  happy 
users.  It  established  a  help  desk  (800- 
848-3356)  to  aid  newspaper  staffers  in 


finding  their  way  through  the  comput¬ 
er  pathways  offered  by  the  Leafdesk.  It 
also  sends  technology  specialists,  often 
former  AP  photographers,  to  visit 
newspapers  and  trouble  shoot. 

Former  AP  photographer  David 
Breslauer  is  a  troubleshooter  based  in 
Austin,  Texas,  but  likely  to  be  found 
anywhere  —  in  Yankee  stadium 
demonstrating  the  new  AP-Kodak 
NC2000  digital  camera  or  at  AP’s 
Cranbury,  N.J.,  phototechnology  cen¬ 
ter,  researching  solutions  to  a  problem 
encountered  in  the  field. 

Queried  about  problems  that  turned 
up  at  newspapers  he  has  visited,  Bres¬ 
lauer  recalled  one  problem  that 
stemmed  from  a  paper’s  use  of  red  ink 
instead  of  the  usual  magenta  in  print¬ 
ing  four-color  images.  The  red  ink  was 
used  for  spot  color. 

The  solution  he  suggested  was  to 
make  the  four-color  separations  on  a 
Mac  in  Photoshop,  which  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  red  printer  instead  of  magenta, 
or  eliminate  or  reduce  the  effect  of  the 
yellow  printer. 

Breslauer  said  the  difference  in  op¬ 
eration  between  the  Macs  and  the 


David  Hawkins,  Leaf  editor  at  the  Intelligencer/Record,  Associated  Press  technical  specialist  Drew  Kieffer  answers  a 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  at  his  newsroom  workstation.  phone  query  at  the  the  AP’s  Phototechnology  Support  Desk. 
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Photo  by  Robert  J.  Salgadt 


Robert  Williams,  composing  room 
superintendent  for  the 
Intelligencer/Record  in  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  operates  of  a  switch  and  light  sys¬ 
tem  that  tells  the  production  staff  when 
to  clear  the  Autokon. 


Leafdesk  was  that  the  Macs  worked  on 
full-resolution  files  imported  from  the 
Leafdesk,  while  the  Leafdesk  itself  has 
three  file  levels:  micro  for  thumbnails, 
mini  for  the  screen  where  all  changes 
are  initiated  and  maxi  for  high-res  out¬ 
put. 

Cropping,  sizing,  rotation  and  other 
changes  on  the  Leafdesk  consist  of 
putting  flags  on  the  mini  file,  he  said. 
When  all  parameters  are  set,  the 
Leafdesk  transfers  these  instructions  to 
the  maxi  file  for  output,  maximizing  an 
operator’s  time. 

To  speed  what  follows,  the  AP  now 
sells  a  “fast  formatter,”  which  reduces 
formatting  time  for  high-res  files  from 
10-15  minutes  to  60-90  seconds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Breslauer. 

Local  color  photos  are  fed  into  the 
Leafdesk  through  a  scanner  connected 
to  a  Leafdesk  edit  station  or  a  Mac, 
which  can  send  RGB  color  files  to  a 
Leafdesk  or  convert  them  in  Photo¬ 
shop  to  CMYK  files  for  an  Autokon  or 
an  imagesetter. 

These  initial  scans  are  critical  to 
good  color  reproduction  and  are  usual¬ 
ly  done  by  the  photographers  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  highlights  are  too  light, 
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an  experienced  operator  might  make 
the  scan  a  little  darker,  sacrificing 
shadow  detail  in  the  initial  scan  and 
hoping  to  recover  it  in  making  the  sep¬ 
arations.  Otherwise  the  detail  in  the 
highlights  would  be  irretrievable. 

Canadian  newspapers  receive  AP 
pictures  through  Crosfield  Newsline 
picture  desks,  which,  like  the  Leafdesk 
can  output  files  to  an  Autokon.  The 
Reuters  picture  file  also  comes  into  the 
Crosfield  picture  desk. 

Erin  Combs,  photo  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  said  some  photos  come 
in  over  phone  lines  to  Macs  and  are 
then  imported  into  the  Crosfield  for 
Autokon  output. 

The  Leafdesk  at  the  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Intelligencer /Record,  pushed  the 
newspaper  into  daily  color.  Composing 
room  superintendent  Robert  Williams, 
who  runs  the  prepress  department, 
said,  “That’s  when  we  really  got  into  it. 
Now  we  run  quite  a  bit  of  color.” 

Before  that,  Williams  had  to  take 
the  three  color  printers  from  the  old 
LaserPhoto  printer  and  shoot  them  on 
a  process  camera,  turning  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  chart  he  had  devised  to 
achieve  different  screen  angles  that 
would  avoid  moire.  For  local  photos,  he 
made  the  color  separations  on  a  Royal 
Zenith  scanner  that  now  sits  unused 
and  unwanted. 

Williams  said  he  works  closely  with 
the  editorial  department  and  the  press¬ 
room  to  insure  good  quality  color  re¬ 
production.  He  recently  reprogrammed 
the  Leafdesk’s  Autokon  interface  to 
print  the  paper’s  color  photos  with  a 
100-line  screen. 

The  Intelligencer/Record’s  Leafdesk 
is  run  mostly  by  David  Hawkins,  who 
took  the  job  of  Leaf  editor  when  it  was 
first  created,  moving  over  from  editing 
copy  to  editing  pictures.  By  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  move,  he  said,  “I  like 
working  with  computers.” 

At  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Telegraph 
Herald,  managing  editor  Soren  Nielsen 
said  a  veteran  lithographer  with  color 
experience  was  moved  into  the  news¬ 
room  to  run  a  Scitex  system  when  the 
newspaper  got  into  color. 

He  later  moved  back  to  help  with 
commercial  work  being  run  on  the 
newspaper’s  presses,  but  other  produc¬ 
tion  people  have  since  been  used  on 
the  Leafdesk. 

The  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Tribune  runs 
its  Leafdesk  in  conjunction  with  a 
Novell  network  of  newsroom  PCs. 


I 


Associated  Press  technology  specialist 
David  Breslauer  at  the  AP’s  phototech¬ 
nology  marketing  lab  in  Cranbury,  N.J. 


Glenn  Cruickshank,  the  Tribune’s 
information  system  manager,  said  the 
paper’s  own  archiving  software,  Pho- 
toView,  allows  photos  to  move  in  and 
out  of  the  Leafdesk  to  be  worked  on  or 
scanned  into  a  version  of  Photoshop 
that  runs  on  PCs  instead  of  Macs. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  close  co¬ 
operation  between  production  and 
photo  people  on  newspapers  serious 
about  color  reproduction  is  the  need  to 
calibrate  equipment  like  Autokons  or 
imagesetters  to  the  devices  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  photos  for  reproduction. 

Without  the  transparencies  and 
prints  of  the  past,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  the  result  on  the  printed  page 
will  be  unless  equipment  is  calibrated 
to  produce  a  predictable  result. 

Mari  Schaefer,  photo  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Star,  said  her  paper  was  at  a 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  improve  its 
color  reproduction  because  printing 
was  done  by  another  company.  The 
Star  is  part  of  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  production  facilities  are 
controlled  by  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  also  prints  the  Tucson  Citizen. 

Schaefer  said  the  absence  so  far  of 
calibrations  for  the  imagesetter  that 
outputs  four-color  separations  is  a 
problem,  as  is  the  lack  of  a  systems  per¬ 
son  for  the  JOA.  BEc?? 
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At  the  time,  that  meant  it  could  not 
be  produced  in  color.  With  the  Tri¬ 
bune's  greatly  increased  color  capacity, 
however,  the  weather  map  could  easily 
stay  inside  yet  run  in  color. 

But  the  Tribune  has  made  a  con¬ 
scious  decision  not  to  colorize  the  map, 
Weismann  said. 

“We  think  we  have  better  use  for 
color,”  Weismann  said.  “If  everything 
in  this  newspaper  were  run  in  color, 
yes,  we  would  run  the  map  in  color. 
But  if  we  can  get  editorial  color,  we’d 
rather  use  it  for  something  else.” 

Across  the  Indiana  border,  the  Post- 
Tribune  in  Gary  has  reached  a  similar 
conclusion.  “Like  any  other  paper,  we 
would  like  to  have  color  everywhere  we 
can,”  vice  president  and  editor  William 
Sutton  Jr.  said.  “One  of  the  choices  we 
have  made  is  to  give  our  readers  the 
best  weather  map  we  can  while  giving 
our  readers  and  advertisers  the  best  in 
color,”  he  added. 

At  the  Post-Tribune  the  weather 
map  runs  black  and  white  daily  on 
page  A-2,  anchoring  a  zoned  summary 
of  local  news  called  Quick  Read. 

Sometimes,  newspapers  are  hesitant 
to  go  to  a  color  weather  map  until  they 
are  sure  they  can  handle  the  process  of 
receiving  data  from  a  syndicate  and 
printing  the  map  with  no  problems. 

At  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for 
example,  the  weather  map  ran  in  black 
and  white  for  several  weeks  after  the 
paper  successfully  started  up  its  new 
color  presses.  In  fact,  at  times  the  pa¬ 
per  ran  full-color  ads  on  the  same  page 
as  the  black-and-white  map. 

Only  this  month  did  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  begin  running  a  full-color  map. 

“We  did  plan  on  a  color  weather 
map  right  from  the  beginning,”  said 
Vince  Matteucci,  the  newspaper’s  chief 
editorial  artist. 

“But  as  our  publisher  David  Hall 
said,  if  you  give  the  public  a  black-and- 
white  map  that’s  what  they’ll  expect. 
But  when  you  give  them  a  color  map, 
they  will  expect  it  all  the  time.  So  we 
wanted  to  get  it  right,”  Matteucci  said. 

In  making  the  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  colorize  a  weather  map,  too 
many  newspapers  forget  one  important 
factor,  says  News  Journal  executive  ed¬ 
itor  Walston:  The  weather. 

“Look,  Delaware  is  a  very  small 


state,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  have  a  lot  of 
tremendous  temperature  variations  in 
the  state.”  What  happens  instead,  Wal¬ 
ston  notes,  is  that  many  newspaper 
color  weather  maps  end  up  as  a  mass  of 
blue  in  the  winter  and  a  blur  of  red  and 
orange  in  the  summer. 

“In  most  papers,  the  color  map  has 
no  information,”  Walston  said.  “They 
will  run  maps  of  the  United  States  real 
small  and  run  color  bands  that  often 
are  very  hard  to  understand.”  Walston’s 
model  of  the  best  color  weather  map  is 
USA  Today’s. 

“It  is  a  living,  breathing  thing  —  it 
changes,”  he  said.  “You  can  take  the 
map  —  and  I’ve  actually  done  this  — 
and  flip  it  like  a  flip  book  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  movie.” 

Walston  notes  as  well  that  many  of 
USA  Today's  readers  are  travellers  who 
are  intensely  interested  in  weather. 

“But  on  so  many  other  papers,  the 
color  in  a  weather  map  just  lacks  pur¬ 
pose,”  he  said. 

However,  Walston  and  other  editors 
and  designers  who  resist  the  color 
weather  map  acknowledge  that  theirs 
is  a  minority  opinion. 

Right  now  about  55%  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  orders  for  weather  maps  at  one  big 
syndicate,  Accu-Weather  Inc.  in  State 
College,  Pa.,  specify  color,  said  graph¬ 
ics  department  manager  Bill  Browder. 

“Those  that  have  color,  get  color,” 
added  sales  official  Mike  Steinberg. 

Blockbuster 
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rout  added.  Pathmark  supermarket 
runs  a  blockbuster  section  inserted 
into  the  Inquirer’s  total  market  cover¬ 
age  product,  which  is  delivered  by  zip 
code. 

To  compete  against  direct  mail, 
Brownrout  said  blockbusters  must  be 
competitive  in  many  different  areas. 

“We  have  found  with  supermarkets, 
you  have  to  be  competitive  as  a  printer, 
and  with  price  and  quality,  and  as  a  de¬ 
livery  vehicle,”  he  said.  “That’s  what 
the  blockbusters,  combined  with  the 
TMC  product,  offer.” 

Blockbuster  deadlines  are  usually 
about  10  days,  depending  on  color  re¬ 
quirements.  Selling  against  direct  mail, 
“we  compare  printer’s  deadlines,  be¬ 
cause  blockbuster  deadlines  are  short¬ 
er,”  allowing  the  advertiser  to  make 
price  changes,  Brownrout  said. 


Color  seminars 

THE  TECHNICAL  &  EDUCATION 
Center  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  will  hold  three  seminars  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  relating  to  color 
reproduction. 

“Color  Control  for  the  Production 
Pressroom,”  Nov.  2-4,  aims  to  give  print¬ 
ers  the  technical  foundation  to  achieve 
the  color  control  necessary  to  deliver 
the  consistently  high  quality  expected 
by  many  customers.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  716/475-5837. 

Production  personnel  who  wish  to 
learn  to  use  densitometers,  colorimeters 
and  spectrophotometers  can  attend 
“Measuring  and  Controlling  Color,” 
Nov.  14-17. 

For  those  who  need  to  effectively  as¬ 
sess  color  without  instrumentation,  RIT 
will  repeat  its  September  seminar  “Vi¬ 
sualizing  and  Communicating  Color” 
Dec.  9-10.  The  seminar  is  designed  to 
help  printers  and  customers  improve 
communication  to  achieve  agreeable 
printed  results  through  awareness  of 
factors  affecting  color  perception, 
learning  techniques  for  unaided  color 
evaluation  and  avoiding  common  pit- 
falls. 

A  dozen  exercises  will  include  desk¬ 
top  software,  color  proof  waste  reduc¬ 
tion  and  avoiding  trial-and-error.  The 
seminar  also  will  look  at  color  commu¬ 
nication  devices,  color  arrangement,  ef¬ 
fect  of  different  light  sources,  judging 
reproduction,  desktop  color  editing  and 
specification  and  printing  of  spot  colors 
using  Pantone,  Trumatch  and  Focoltone 
color  swatches.  For  more  information 
on  the  color  measurement  and  commu¬ 
nication  seminars,  call  716/475-2723. 

Park  dailies  boost 
color  content 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  is 
installing  digital  prepress  systems  with 
Leafscan  film  scanners  at  14  dailies  in  six 
states  to  increase  the  amount  of  color 
they  print.  Other  equipment  consists  of 
ECRM  imagesetters  and  Macintosh 
computers,  bought  through  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press,  and  Duarte  pin  register  systems. 

Installation  and  training  is  under  way 
and  full-color  capability  is  expected  at 
all  papers  this  fall.  Total  cost  to  the 
Ithaca,  N.Y.-based  Park  Newspapers 
was  put  at  $700,000. 
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EXPANDING,  MODERNIZING 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
THE  R1ST  CENTURY 


Newspaper  Spendins  to  Top  $1  Billion  in  1994 

Newspaper  spending  plans  are  rebounding  toward  the  lofty  levels  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  '80s.  Positive  advertising  linage  and  revenue  trends  have  created  an  opti¬ 
mistic  mood  among  newspaper  publishers  and  top  executives. 

Newspapers  Are  Seardiins  For  Solutions 

From  prepress  production  technology  to  paper  handling  and  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment  to  packaging  and  distribution  facilities  ...  newspapers  are  looking  for  ways 
to  improve:  to  make  their  products  more  effective  for  advertisers;  to  produce  a 
highly  readable,  indispensable  source  of  information  for  subscribers. 

E&P  VfiW  Feature  Todays  Best  Technolosy 

The  November  5  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  include  a  special  Newspaper 
Plant  and  Design  pullout  section  featuring  some  of  the  best  equipment  and  plant 
designs  being  used  today. 

Offer  Your  Help 

This  is  a  prime  opportunity  for  you  to  tell  our  more  than  83,000  readers  about  your 
company,  your  products  and  services,  your  research  and  technologies  that  are  help¬ 
ing  newspapers  achieve  their  aggressive  goals. 

Take  Advantase  of  Today's  Opportunities 

Make  sure  your  advertising  message  is  included  in  this  important  issue.  Call 
E&P  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  contact  your  local 
E&P  representative  today! 


Newspaper  Plant  &  Desisn 

Space  Reservation  Deadline  November  5, 1994 

October  21, 1994  ^ 


Ad  Materials  Deadline  Sales  Offices 

October  24, 1994  New  York  . 212-675-4380 

Chicago  .  312-641-0041 

_  -  n()T\  1  1.  1  New  Orleans .  504-386-9673 

cditorciPLiblisher  LosAngeies . 4]^^™ 

11  W]9*  Street,  New  IbHi,  NY  I00IV4234  2I2-675-4380  ban  rranClSCO  . 410-421-/^00 


GET  YOUR  MESSAGE  INTO  THE  HANDS  AND  MINDS 
OP  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  DECISION  MAKERS* 


Four  Color 
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scans. 

Sam  Siciliano,  local  advertising 
manager  for  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
said  if  newspapers  want  to  promote 
four-color  advertising,  they  have  to 
provide  ad  production  services,  includ¬ 
ing  separations. 

His  newspaper,  he  added,  includes 
four-color  separations  of  one  element 
in  an  ad  as  part  of  its  color  rate. 

Robert  Schaad,  Asbury’s  manager  of 
prepress  operations,  said  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  an  early  user  of  the  Scitex 
system  and  has  updated  it  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  Hewlett-Packard  platform  to  Intel 
hardware  that  was  integrated  with 
desktops. 

“It  seems  we  have  Macs  on  every 
other  desk,”  he  said.  Calling  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Scitex  technology  and  the 
Macintosh  “the  best  of  both  worlds,” 
he  remarked,  “We  can’t  fight  QuarkX¬ 
Press.” 

Schaad  said  his  department  pro¬ 
duces  both  the  low-resolution  scans 
needed  to  design  an  ad  on  a  desktop 
and  the  high-res  scans  used  to  output 
final  separations. 

“We  will  take  anything”  to  do  an  ad, 
he  said,  but  good  communication  is 
important. 

“You  can’t  have  enough  communica¬ 
tion.” 

Noting  the  complexity  of  color 
printing,  he  said  “it  is  a  myth  that  what 
you  see  on  the  screen  is  what  you  get.” 

Data  Stream 
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white  page  mechanicals.  An  Autologic 
interface  takes  pages  composed  on  a 
Harris  pagination  system.  And  a  Scitex 
color  makeup  system  is  linked  directly. 

Pages  are  transmitted  by  microwave 
to  two  Scitex  flatbed  recorders  at  each 
plant.  Parascan  listens  in,  but  does  not 
delay  or  interfere  with,  transmissions. 

“The  same  data  that  feed  the  image 
recorder  feed  the  Parascan  system,” 
Cusack  said.  “The  proof  is  available  in 
the  pressroom  before  the  film  is  out  of 
the  processor.” 

Captured  data  are  compressed  and 
moved  to  a  database,  converted  from 
subtractive,  or  CMYK,  color  files  to 
RGB  files  for  video  display  and  com¬ 
bined  into  a  descreened,  bitmapped 


file,  which  is  analyzed  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  ink  keys. 

A  PC  in  the  pressroom  keeps  files  of 
pages  scheduled  to  print  each  day.  Op¬ 
erators  see  four  separations  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  and  can  view  thumbnail  images  of 
several  pages  at  a  time  or  individual 
pages  at  various  scales. 

The  biggest  benefit,  Cusack  said,  is 
that  for  every  page  transmitted,  the 
pressroom  receives  a  proof  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

The  proofer  has  helped  operators 
detect  defective  page  files,  Cusack  said. 
The  system  can  also  drive  conventional 
color  printers. 

In  another  quality  check,  the  Star' 
Ledger  prints  a  black  crosshair  and  four 
color  dots  for  color  sequence  verifica¬ 
tion  on  color  pages. 

While  the  Parascan  system  produces 
a  quick  return  on  investment,  Cusack 
warns  it  doesn’t  come  easily. 

Setup  is  painstakingly  detailed,  as 
print  characteristics  have  to  be  charted 
and  programmed  into  the  system. 
Everything  has  to  be  calibrated,  includ¬ 
ing  monitors. 

Thereafter,  presses  have  to  be  rigor¬ 
ously  maintained.  Everything  —  in¬ 
cluding  blankets,  rollers,  ink  and  foun¬ 
tain  solution  —  has  to  remain  consis¬ 
tent  or  ink  settings  will  be  off. 

For  that  reason,  Cusack  compares 
ink  settings  as  ordered  by  the  Parascan 
system  at  the  beginning  of  runs  with 
settings  actually  used  at  the  end. 

Despite  initial  trepidation,  press  op¬ 
erators  have  taken  to  Parascan  and  rely 
on  it  heavily,  Cusack  said.  The  moni¬ 
tor  sits  in  the  quality  control  areas  of 
pressrooms. 

While  generally  upbeat  about  Paras¬ 
can,  Cusack  said  the  Star-Ledger  has 
had  communications  problems,  and 
the  system  has  required  some  software 
modifications. 

But  it  is  the  first  U.S.  installation  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  quickly  growing 
customer  base. 

El  Mundo 
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media  outlets  in  Peru). 

The  election  will  determine  the  fate 
of  a  president  secretly  impeached  by  a 
Congress  he  banned,  estranged  from  a 
wife  he  stripped  of  “first  lady”  status 
and,  according  to  one  local  observer, 
disliked  by  the  same  majority  that  will 


probably  reelect  him  to  continue  his 
revival  of  a  recessionary  economy  and 
his  destruction  of  a  revolutionary  guer¬ 
rilla  group. 

A  news-making  administration  and 
a  healthier  economy  would  bode  well 
for  the  young  newsweekly. 

RIT  offers  gray 
balance  bar 

A  NEW  GRAY  balance  bar  is  offered 
by  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  in 
100-  and  150-line  positive  and  negative 
versions.  Custom  screen  rulings  also 
can  be  made. 

An  improved  version  of  the  RIT 
TRAND  Chart,  introduced  in  1972,  the 
compact  RIT  Gray  Balance 

Bar  is  composed  of  halftone  tints  that 
match  the  screen  rulings  and  dot  shapes 
in  laser  scanner  separations. 

A  segment  of  the  RIT  Color  Test 
Strip  is  included  in  the  test  image  to 
help  determine  color  variables.  A  Gray 
Balance  Evaluation  sheet  is  supplied 
with  the  test  target. 

For  more  information,  call  RlT’s 
Technical  and  Education  Center  at 
716/475-2739. 
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The  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
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Nobody  Colors  You  Better 


Pfii|/^rY  COLOf  I  created  and  edited 
by  Harriet  Choice.  Superb  color  photos 
accompany  provocative  text  in  the  lifestyle 
areas  of  Travel,  Home,  Food  and  Fashion. 


Stepher^  Trimble  photo 


tfLL  ^  A  /tOfY,  written  and  edited  by 
Amy  Friedman,  color  illustrations  by  Jillian  Gilliland. 
Award-winning  feature  showcases  multicultural 
children's  literature  each  week  with  delightful  stories 
and  beautiful  illustrations. 


/PMtfuMi  by  Multimedia  Graphics  Network, 
The  finest  in  quality  color  graphics.  100-slide 
starter  library  included  (35mm). 


/POtLiQtiti  High-quality  color  photos  of  today's  stars 
and  personalities.  50-slide  starter  library  included  (35  mm), 


AMffiCA  A  La  CArt^i  by  Diane  Howard. 
Provides  signature  recipes  requested  by  readers  from 
restaurants  around  the  country  and  includes 
outstanding  photos  of  the  prepared  dishes. 


Universal  Press  $yrKiicate 

4900  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 
1-800-255-6734 
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When  Argentine  legend 
Diego  Maradona  was  thrown 
out  of  the  1994  World  Cup  for 
failing  a  drug  test,  AFP  was 
first  with  the  news  -  again.  We 
were  more  than  25  minutes 
ahead  of  the  other  agencies 
on  the  biggest  off-field  shock¬ 
er  in  the  Cup’s  history.  Shades 
of  the  1988  Seoul  Olympics, 
when  AFP  had  a  two-hour 
beat  on  the  steroids  scandal 
that  cost  Ben  Johnson  his 
gold  medal. 

Business  as  usual  for 
AFP  which  has  consistently 
delivered  top-class  perfor¬ 
mances  at  the  world’s  premier 


sporting  events.  The  latest 
World  Cup  was  no  exception 
as  AFP’s  team  of  nearly  80 
writers  and  photographers 
produced  winning  shots  and 
compelling  angles  through¬ 
out  the  month-long  Finals  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  fast,  accurate,  colorful 
reporting  was  amply  match¬ 
ed  by  front  page-grabbing 
photos.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves. 

Newspapers  with  a  choice 
of  agencies  used  more 
AFP  color  photos  than  the 
other  two  major  agencies 
combined! 


From  the  sports  field  to  the 
battlefield,  from  the  major  capitals 
to  remote  corners  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  world,  AFP  goes  the  extra 
mile.  With  correspondents  in  170 
countries  -  more  than  any  other 
agency  -  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
AFP’s  coverage  is  unmatched. 


Fo^r  more  information  on  how  AFP  can  broaden  your  horizons,  call  202-861-8535/36. 


View 
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million  plant  but  at  some  point  if  you 
need  more  capacity  what  do  you  buy? 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  major 
challenges  for  newspaper  publishers 
and  just  exactly  how  we  tap  into  them 
for  future  growth  is  not  quite  clear 
right  now.  I  don’t  expect  a  sign  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  heavens  to  tell  us  which 
way  we  ought  to  go.  Traditionally,  we 
ran  our  business  as  we  saw  fit.  Now  we 
may  have  partners  such  as  the  Baby 
Bells,  cable.  Prodigy,  America  Online 
and  the  rest. 

We  are  the  only  effective  medium 
that  gathers  and  edits  news  in  such 
enormous  volume.  That  gives  us  some 
strategic  advantages,  but  how  that 
plays  out  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
trick,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  newspapers  to  be 
in  a  position  to  deliver  information  in 
whatever  form  people  want  it.  If  you 
buy  the  premise  that  the  information  1 
universe  today  is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  it  will  be  in  10  or  15  years,  writ¬ 
ers,  editors,  illustrators,  journalists  and 
all  the  rest  will  be  more  important 
than  ever.  People  cannot  handle  raw 
data,  our  organizational  talents  will  be 
indispensable. 

The  frustration  is  trying  to  look  in 
the  crystal  ball  and  see  where  all  this  is 
going.  The  job  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be 
where  you  come  in  and  get  the  paper 
out  every  day. 

I’m  frustrated  and  challenged  at  the 
same  time.  1  look  to  the  future  with 
anticipation  and  excitement  and  trust 
with  all  the  options  facing  us  we  will 
have  the  wisdom  and  leadership  to 
choose  the  right  ones.  Yes,  questions 
that  have  no  ready  answers  can  be 
frustrating. 

Supplement 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

Revenue  comes  entirely  from  adver¬ 
tising.  Bloomberg  sells  national  ads, 
while  ads  in  specific  markets  can  be 
purchased  through  individual  papers. 
Advertisers  in  the  debut  issue  included 
Gold  Star  electronics,  Lincoln  luxury 
cars,  and  Nordic  Track  exercise  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  magazines  are  printed  on 
gravure  presses  by  contract  with  Brown 
Printing  Co.in  Franklin,  Ky.  They  are 
customized  with  the  name  of  each 
newspaper. 

The  magazine  is  exploring  how  to 
grow.  It  is  negotiating  with  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  which  are  expensive  to  service  for 


comparatively  little  circulation,  with 
the  goal  of  forming  consortiums  of 
small  papers  to  justify  the  costs  of 
printing  and  transportation.  He  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  fees. 

“We  are  trying  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  accommodate  the  smaller  pa¬ 
pers,  ’’  Kelly  said.  “My  bet  is  we’ll  find 
a  way  to  get  into  smaller  papers  after 
we  get  through  the  launch.” 

He  was  also  looking  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  distribution  through  home  deliv¬ 
ery  papers  only.  That  decision  would 
be  made  in  conjunction  with  individ¬ 
ual  papers.  Such  a  system  would  help 
Bloomberg  track  who  its  readers  are 
and  would  give  publishers  an  incentive 
with  which  to  lure  single  copy  buyers 
into  becoming  subscribers.  At  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  for  example,  the  magazine 
goes  only  to  home-delivery  customers, 
and  it  goes  out  on  Mondays. 

For  advertisers,  Bloomberg  is  com¬ 
piling  syndicated  research  on  its  news¬ 
paper  affiliates.  The  magazine  commu¬ 
nicates  with  newspaper  affiliates  via 
Bloomberg  terminals. 

Bloomberg  L.P.  is  based  in  New  York 
City,  where  it  employees  over  600  peo¬ 
ple,  and  operates  offices  in  Skillman, 
N.J.,  where  another  800  work. 


Profits  go  to  schools 

NEW  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  slated  to 
begin  publication  at  the  beginning  of 
October  will  donate  profits  from  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  an  educational  scholarship 
fund. 

The  weekday  Columbia  (Md.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  the  Howard  County  (Md.) 
Herald  will  be  published  Monday 
through  Friday. 

On  Sunday,  the  papers  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  all  homes,  condominiums  and 
apartments  in  its  distribution  area. 

Editor  and  publisher  is  Edward  Pick¬ 
ett,  a  former  staffer  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  WBAL  radio  and  television 
news,  who  most  recently  began  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Business  Monthly  and  the 
Howard  County  Business  Monthly. 
John  Keller,  former  principle  at  An¬ 
napolis-based  specialty  publisher  Plat¬ 
inum  Publishing,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Roy  Steinfort,  former  vice  president 
and  director  of  broadcast  services  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  most  recently 
director  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  First  Amendment  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  named 
managing  editor. 


the  most 

experienced  dim 
in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment. 

Publishers,  corporate  executives,  general  managers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments — we’re  the  industry  professionals 
at  recruiting  these  key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  person^  service — it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our  in-depth 
studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  many  years 
of  experience  as  newspaper  management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Roger  Qrossman 


Joseph  Haraburda 


David  Crook 


Steve  Adams,  a  consultant  to  K'lII 
Information  Group,  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  Racing  Form,  a  journal  covering 
thoroughbred  racing. 


For  Establishing  Value 
Call  Us  To  Appraise  Or  Sell  Your  Company 


Linda  Falkman,  executive  director 
of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc. 

Other  officers  elected  were  David 
Bennett,  executive  director  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  —  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  LeRey  Yergasen,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  News¬ 
paper  Association  —  secretary. 


Harold  Woldt  Jr.,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  and  distribution  at 
Newsday  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  circulation  director  at  the  Netv 
York  Times. 


1  Aimeite  i-arx  unve  - js — r - : — 7 -  uox 

lOzemcin,  Montana  59715  ^  ASSOCiat0S  Palm  Beach,  Florida  3348( 

406-586-6621  Established  in  1923  407-820-8530 
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Dinah  Eng,  a  columnist  for  Gannett 
News  Service,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Asian  American  Journalists 
Association. 
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Obituaries 


Arthur  Brooks,  74,  a  former  reporter 
and  copy  editor  at  newspapers  in  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo, 
died  of  cancer  July  3  in  Titusville,  Fla. 

Antonio  Ginn  Chomosi,  53,  former 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  now-defunct 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald, 
died  of  cancer  Aug.  14. 

Thomas  Crowo,  68,  retired  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  died  Sept.  2 
while  vacationing  in  Leland,  Mich. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  and  a  former  board  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Paul  Donolan,  74,  commercial  and 
freelance  artist/cartoonist,  died  Aug. 
25  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Elsio  Filarski,  a  retired  supervisor  in 
the  classified  advertising  department 
of  the  Neivark  (N.j.)  News,  died  Aug. 
31  in  Wayne,  N.j. 

Boyd  Gill,  81,  af  romer  Indiana  state 
news  editor  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  died  Aug.  15. 

Robert  HIckox,  57,  editor,  publisher 
and  senior  vice  president  at  Enterprise 
Communications  Inc.,  died  Aug.  4  in 
Camden,  Maine. 

Goergo  Evoretl  "Ed"  Hill,  85,  a 

former  assistant  vice  president  with 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  died  Aug.  12. 

He  was  assistant  to  the  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Standard'Times  in  the  1960s 
when  the  paper  was  purchased  by  Ott¬ 
away. 

Irvin  Horowitx,  69,  an  editor  at  the 
New  York  Times  for  more  than  30 
years,  died  Aug.  20  in  Hyannis,  Mass. 

He  spent  most  of  his  career  at  the 
paper  as  copy  editor  and  assistant  news 
editor. 

Goorgo  Kitchen,  79,  who  spent  45 
years  with  the  Canadian  Press,  includ¬ 
ing  a  stint  as  head  of  foreign  opera¬ 
tions,  died  of  complications  from  can¬ 
cer  surgery  Aug.  12. 

Paul  Loamy,  86,  retired  advertising 


executive  at  Springfield  Newspapers  in 
Massachusetts,  died  Sept.  1. 

Doris  Loary,  78,  retired  advertising 
salesperson  for  the  now-defunct 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript'Telegram, 
died  Aug.  23. 

Harold  Malor,  92,  retired  managing 
editor  at  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
died  Aug.  27. 

Irwin  Malor,  95,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  journal  Co.,  now 
known  as  journal  Communicarion  in 
Milwaukee,  died  of  pneumonia  Aug. 
28. 

He  died  the  day  after  his  brother 
Harold,  former  managing  editor  at  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

Arthur  Browslor  Manning,  81,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  at  the  Florida 
TimeS'Union  in  Jacksonville,  died  Aug. 
15. 

Edna  (Balboni}  Marenghi,  77,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesperson  at  the  Wellesley 


(Mass.)  Totvnsman,  died  Aug.  24. 

Edward  McGrath,  64,  corporate 
communications  specialist  and  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter, 
died  Aug.  22  in  Weston,  Conn. 

Paul  Monaghan,  45,  a  writer  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Griffin- 
Larrabee  News  Service,  died  of  brain 
cancer  Sept.  2  in  Washington. 

Horb  Nolt,  65,  former  editor  at  the 
Massillon,  Ohio,  Independent  and 
Canton,  Ohio,  Repository,  died  Aug.  9. 

Bonjamln  Price,  74,  who  was  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  combat  correspondent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  World  War  II  for  Stars  & 
Stripes,  died  Aug.  12  in  Charlotte,  Vt. 

Later  in  his  career  he  served  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  now-defunct  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Edward  Quilla,  83,  retired  publisher 
of  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta  and 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal,  died  Aug. 
21. 


Paper 

changes 

hands 
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Worrell  Enterprises  has  sold 

Coronado  Journal,  La  Jolla  Light, 
Chula  Vista  Star-News, 
University  City  Light 

(Weekly  newspapers  in  suburban  San  Diego 
with  a  total  circulation  of  63,000) 

To 

West  Coast  Community  Newspapers 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as 
the  broker  for  the  sellers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
810-646-4230 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Ad  director  zaps 
columnist  at 
his  newspaper 

Writes  letter  to  advertisers  who  canceled  their 
ads,  calling  the  columnist  petty,  foolish,  sophomoric 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISERS  some¬ 
times  gripe  about  editorials  or  columns 
that  they  say  diminish  or  harm  their 
advertising  message,  but  rarely  does  a 
newspaper’s  ad  director  publicly  agree 
with  them. 

That,  however,  was  the  case  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  Johnstown,  Pa.  Tribune-De¬ 
mocrat. 

After  Bruce  Wissinger,  an  editorial 
page  editor,  penned  a  mildly  satiric 
column  about  his  recent  car-buying  ex¬ 
perience,  about  20  automotive  dealer¬ 
ships  pulled  their  advertising  from  the 
48,530-circulation  daily. 

On  July  9,  under  a  headline  that 
read  “We’re  suckers  —  it’s  written  all 
over  us,”  Wissinger  lamented  the 
“wheelin’  and  dealin’  ”  that  car  buyers 
sometimes  endure.  Also,  he  passed  on 
bargaining  tips  and  detailed  his  own 
“car  buyers  burnout”  and  “sticker  price 
shock.” 

In  an  effort  to  mend  fences  with  the 
auto  dealerships,  the  newspaper’s  ad  di¬ 
rector  Brian  Long,  sent  them  a  letter 
in  which  he  condemned  Wissinger’s 
“misguided  impressions.” 

“I’d  like  you  to  know  that  few  people 
at  the  Tribune-Democrat  support  (or 
endorse  in  any  way)  the  sophomoric, 
petty,  foolish,  wise-acre  ramblings  of  a 
would-be  editorial  page  columnist,” 
Long  wrote.  Only  about  15%  of  adult 
readers  regularly  read  “the  typical 
columnist’s  ramblings  on  the  editorial 
pages,”  added  Long. 

As  consolation,  he  offered  to  “con¬ 
tribute”  a  half-page  of  editorial  space 
so  that  the  dealers  collectively  could 
respond  to  Wissinger’s  column. 

“Most  people  would  be  injured  if 


“If  a  columnist  can  voice  a  gripe  and 
use  the  newspaper,  then  I  maintain 
that  I  have  that  same  right  of  free 
speech.” 

—  Brian  Long 


Other  people  questioned  their  business 
tactics,”  Long  said  in  an  interview. 

He  added  that  his  objective  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  letter  was  to  point  out  to  read¬ 
ers  the  difference  between  news  pages 
and  opinion  columns. 

“When  one  talks  about  a  columnist 
as  opposed  to  hard  news,  readers  and 
some  special  interest  groups  have  to 
take  that  into  account.  In  my  judge¬ 


ment,  the  public  looks  at  us  as  one  en¬ 
tity,”  he  said. 

As  for  his  remarks  about  Wissinger’s 
editorial  prowess.  Long  said  that  “If  a 
columnist  can  voice  a  gripe  and  use 
the  newspaper,  then  1  maintain  that  I 
have  that  same  right  of  free  speech.” 

“I  don’t  think  the  letter  was  any 
more  personal  than  the  column.  .  .  . 
The  letter  represented  my  impressions 
and  was  personalized  to  the  dealers,” 
Long  added. 

Although  Wissinger  has  read  Long’s 
letter  and  admits  to  having  “strong 
feelings  about  it,”  he  won’t  comment 
any  further.  However,  Wissinger  said 
he  was  “shocked”  by  the  dealers’  reac¬ 
tion  to  his  column. 

The  piece  was  “tongue  in  cheek,”  he 
said.  “At  the  time  that  I  wrote  it,  1 
didn’t  feel  that  I  was  stepping  on  any¬ 
one’s  toes. 

“As  an  editorial  page  editor,  1  re¬ 
ceive  criticism  daily  ...  I  don’t  take  it 
personally  and  I  really  didn’t  expect 
the  dealers  as  a  whole  to  take  this  per¬ 
sonally.  “I’ve  gotten  a  lot  of  support 
not  only  from  the  people  in  the  news¬ 
room,  but  newsroom  management. 

Long  said  there  has  been  a  “notice¬ 
able  decline”  in  automotive  advertising 
since  July,  though  he  declined  to  be 
more  specific.  Recently,  about  seven 
automotive  dealers  have  returned  to 
the  Tribune 'Democrat,  although  Long 
said  they  are  running  small  ads  for 
used  cars,  rather  than  larger  ads  for 
new  models.  However,  Long  remains 
optimistic  about  rectifying  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  dealerships. 

“I  think  we’ll  see  a  resolution  with 
advertisers  ...  we  are  talking  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  anything  that  is  tenable.” 

He  is  equally  confident  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Wissinger  and  the  edito¬ 
rial  department. 

“I  say  hi  to  him  .  .  .  but  I’ve  always 
believed  there  should  be  a  chasm  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  editorial.  We 
shouldn’t  be  beholden  to  each  other.” 

Pamela  Mayer,  publisher  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Democrat,  wouldn’t  comment  on 
Wissinger’s  column  or  Long’s  letter,  but 
she  said  that  the  newspaper  is  “work¬ 
ing  very  hard”  to  regain  the  automo¬ 
tive  advertisers. 

In  the  wake  of  Long’s  letter,  Mayer 
said  the  relationship  between  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  is  “probably  the  same 
as  it  always  was,  and  the  same  as  it  is  at 
other  newspapers.” 
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Kmart  closings  will 
not  impact  most 
newspaper  ad  schedules 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

WHILE  KMART  PLANS  to  close  mul¬ 
tiple  store  locations  across  the  country 
by  early  next  year,  a  Kmart  spokes¬ 
woman  said  the  company  has  no  plans 
for  major  cutbacks  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.-based  retailer  announced  that 
it  plans  to  close  110  unprofitable  stores 
in  30  states  as  part  of  a  corporate  re¬ 
structuring  plan. 

The  closures,  to  be  completed  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February,  will  affect 
6,000  employees  and  will  occur  mostly 
in  the  South  and  Midwest. 

Texas  and  Indiana  will  experience 
the  most  store  closures,  with  12  each, 
followed  by  Missouri,  which  will  lose 
six  stores. 

Mary  McGeachy,  spokeswoman  for 
Kmart,  said  any  newspaper  advertising 
cutbacks  will  be  “nominal”  and  will  oc¬ 
cur  in  areas  where  Kmart  has  com¬ 
pletely  “exited  the  market.” 

Kmart’s  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  its  weekly  “roto”  —  a 
four-color  10-  to  14-page  circular.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  some  newspapers  receive 
limited  ROP  advertising  for  special 
promotions  or  sales. 

Since  many  of  the  Kmart  closings 
are  slated  for  areas  where  there  are 
multiple  Kmart  sites,  or  where  there 
are  other  Kmart  stores  within  driving 
distance,  the  same  advertising  pres¬ 
ence  will  be  needed,  McGeachy  said. 

For  the  most  part  “we  will  still  be  in 
the  newspapers  that  we  are  in  now,” 
she  said.  “In  many  places  where  the 
stores  will  close,  there  are  other 
Kmarts  in  the  same  market.” 

In  other  areas,  “if  people  see  an  ad¬ 
vertised  product  in  the  roto,  they’ll  be 
willing  to  drive.” 

According  to  Competitive  Media 
Reporting,  from  January  through  June 
of  this  year  Kmart  Corp  has  spent 
$54,393,100  in  newspapers.  Last  year, 
Kmart  Corp.  spent  $277,370,400  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  which  $121,100,700  was 
spent  in  newspapers. 


Currently,  Kmart  operates  2,350 
stores  nationwide.  By  the  end  of  1996, 
Kmart  will  have  2,500  locations  na¬ 


tionwide,  McGeachy  said,  including 
500  Super  Kmart  Centers,  a  166,000 
sq.ft,  combination  Kmart/grocery  store. 

Kmart  hasn’t  announced  which 
newspapers  will  see  ad  declines,  and 
newspapers  in  towns  where  stores  are 
slated  to  close  are  trying  to  assess  the 
impact. 

Terry  Wise,  Kmart  account  manager 
for  the  10,160-circulation  Times-Her- 
ald,  in  Washington,  Ind.,  said  it’s  too 
soon  to  tell  what  affect  the  closure  of 
the  local  Kmart  will  have  on  the  news- 

(See  Kmart  on  page  31 ) 
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News  Tech 

Vendors^ 

agreements 


Alliance  Forest  Products  Inc. 

completed  its  acquisition  of  the 
newsprint,  uncoated  groundwood  and 
related  lumber  business  of  Demtar 
Inc.  Financed  by  $219  million  (Cana¬ 
dian)  in  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  17 
million  common  shares  it  issued,  Al¬ 
liance  acquired  newsprint  mills  in 
Donnacona,  Ont.,  and  Dolbeau,  Que. 

Another  850,000  common  shares 
were  issued  a  month  later.  Alliance 
also  reached  a  $90  million  credit 
agreement  with  a  Canadian  bank. 

Net  earnings  for  the  new  company’s 
first  seven  weeks  (through  June  30) 
were  reported  at  $4.8  million  and  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  at  $5.4  million  on  sales 
of  $34.2  million. 

During  the  period,  it  spent  $2.1  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  $40  million  it  expects  to  in¬ 
vest  by  fall  of  1995  in  improved  efflu¬ 
ent  treatment  at  both  mills. 

Alliance  trades  on  the  Montreal  and 
Toronto  stock  exchanges. 

Data  Sciences  Inc.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  entered  a  database  marketing  al¬ 
liance  with  On  Target  Media 

Sales,  Columbus,  Ind. 

In  addition  to  its  range  of  business 
management  systems  for  newspapers, 
DSl  provides  Oracle  7  relational  data¬ 
base  marketing  tools.  Partnership  with 
On  Target  allows  it  to  add  database 
marketing  analysis,  sales  presentation, 
alternate  delivery,  circulation  and 
desktop  mapping  tools  for  newspapers. 

Xerox  Graphic  Systems,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  signed  agreements  with 
four  graphic  arts  equipment  suppliers 
for  systems  using  silver-free,  heat- 
processed  Verde  Digital  Film.  The  Ul- 
tre*  d  ivision  of  Linotype-Hell  Co., 
Melville,  N.Y.,  will  manufacture  image¬ 
setters  capable  of  exposing  Verde  film 
for  the  OEM  market.  PrePress  Solu¬ 
tions  Inc.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.,  will 
market  Verde-enabled  imagesetters. 
Douthitt  Corp.,  a  Detroit-based 
maker  of  vacuum  frames,  platemakers. 


proofers  and  contact  printers,  will  de¬ 
velop  a  Verde  film  contact  printer. 
Chicago’s  Viprofix,  which  supplies 
and  services  integrated  prepress  sys¬ 
tems,  will  create  imagesetter  retrofit 
kits  for  Verde  film. 

In  addition  to  VNX  film  for  news¬ 
papers,  the  Verde  line  includes  films 
for  scanning,  imagesetting,  contacting 
and  duplicating.  Xerox  said  the  first 
commercial  version  of  the  film,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  has  a  density  range 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  film  it  in¬ 
troduced  last  November  and  possesses 
an  improved  UV  Dmin  for  proofing 
and  exposure  times  closer  to  silver- 
halide  film. 

Automated  guided  vehicle  systems 
manufacturer  Apegue  Robotics 

Inc.,  Roseville,  Mich.,  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  nearby  AGV  division  (for¬ 
merly  6T  Systems)  of  SI  Handling 
Sysloms  Inc.,  Easton,  Pa.,  for  an  un¬ 
specified  amount  of  cash  and  stock. 

Apogee’s  existing  and  acquired 
AGV  product  lines  will  be  sold 
through  SI  Handling’s  direct  sales  force 
and  Apogee’s  sales  network. 

Alex  Publishing  Systems  Corp. 

Bedford,  Mass.,  is  the  exclusive  reseller 
to  users  of  its  traditional  systems  of 
SpeechDirect  from  Abdox  Inc., 
Brookline,  N.H. 

The  PC-based  speech  input  product 
using  Dragon  Sysloms  software 
links  directly  to  an  Atex  terminal, 
translating  spoken  words  into  comput¬ 
er-recognizable  text  and  commands. 

SpeechDirect  can  serve  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  typing  for  those  afflicted  with 
repetitive  strain  injury  or  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  for  those  who  wish  to  speed  key¬ 
board  input. 

Atex  said  it  will  add  a  Windows  ver¬ 
sion  later  this  year  to  the  current  DOS 
version  and  will  offer  SpeechDirect  for 
British  English,  German,  Erench, 
Spanish  and  Italian. 


Graphic  Enlorprisos  of  Ohio  Inc., 

Canton,  Ohio,  signed  Advancod 
Tochnical  Solutions,  No.  Andover, 
Mass.,  as  a  national  dealer  for  its 
Graphic  Universal  SubSystem,  a  multi¬ 
platform,  Windows  NT-based  output 
management  system  designed  to  opti¬ 
mize  newspaper  production  workflow 
through  print  spooling,  OPI/DCS  sup¬ 
port,  multiplexing  and  visual  feedback 
on  all  jobs  and  connected  devices. 

Idab  Inc.,  Hampton,  Va.,  will  exclu¬ 
sively  market  to  newspapers  worldwide 
Mantissa  Corp.’s  tilt  tray  sorter, 
which  Idab  helped  develop. 

The  mailroom  and  newspaper  han¬ 
dling  systems  supplier  also  will  jointly 
market  with  Donox  Corp.,  Wexford, 
Pa.,  the  latter’s  Laser  CopySensor  Pro, 
a  laser  diode  copy  counter  with  self- 
correcting  software  for  stacker  applica¬ 
tions  where  difficult  stream  conditions 
often  cause  miscounts. 

Idab  will  market  the  sensor  to  the 
newspaper  OEM  market  and  their 
stacker  customers,  while  Denex  retains 
marketing  rights  for  end  users. 

By  agreement  with  Barco  Graphics, 
Vandalia,  Ohio,  Rochoslor  Institute 
of  Technology  will  bring  the 
Chameleon  accelerator  chip  to  the 
North  America  OEM  market. 

The  application-specific  integrated 
circuit  performs  accurate  color  trans¬ 
formations  at  up  to  12.5  megapixels  per 
second  in  any  three-dimensional  color 
space  (3:3,  3:4,  4:4,  4:4,  4:3)  for  scan¬ 
ners,  monitors,  proofers,  PostScript 
RIPs  and  video  output  boards. 

The  merger  of  Radius  Inc.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  and  SuperMac  Technology 

Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  took  effect 
Aug.  31  following  stockholder  ap¬ 
provals.  Reflecting  the  Radius  one-for- 
two  reverse  stock  split,  almost  ’/4  share 
of  Radius  common  stock  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  each  outstanding  share  of 
SuperMac  common  stock  in  a  tax-free 
reorganization  and  pooling  of  interests. 

Radius  said  it  will  continue  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  support  all  major  products  of 
both  companies  and  honor  all  war¬ 
ranties,  service  and  support  promised. 

Radius  chairman  and  CEO  Charles 
Berger  holds  the  same  positions  with 
the  combined  company,  where  Super¬ 
Mac  president  and  CEO  Michael  Mc¬ 
Connell  becomes  vice  chairman. 
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When  The  Leeder-Post  says  done  in  three  minutes, 
they  aren't  taikiny  soft  hoiied  eyys. 


Wrapping  up  the  day’s  circulation 
activities  in  just  1 80  seconds.  That’s 
what  the  talk’s  all  about  in  Regina  (Sask.), 
home  of  The  Leader-Post.  The  three- 
minute  drill  at  The  Leader-Post  is  winning 
fans  both  in  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  department  and  among  the 
ranks  of  customers. 

The  paper  has  70,000-plus 
daily  circulation.  Handling  starts,  stops, 
inquiries,  complaints  and  myriad  other 
activities  made  crunch  time  at  The 
Leader- Post  a  never-ending  proposition. 

So  how  is  it  The  Leader-Post  can 
now  summarize  a  beehive  of  circulation 
business  in  about  as  much  time  as  the 
average  TV  commercial  break? 

Enter  Publishing  Business 
Systems  and  its  cutting-edge 
MediaRus™  Circulation  Management 
software.  The  Leader-Post  has  been 


usirig  the  PBS  database-language  prod¬ 
uct  since  September,  1993.  Circulation 
Management’s  unique  design  eliminates 
the  need  to  process  every  subscriber 
every  day.  So  now  the  paper’s  process¬ 
ing  is  greatly  streamlined  because  only 
those  customers  involved  in  transactions 
on  a  given  day  must  be  dealt  with. 

That  computes  to  a  huge  time 
savings  for  The  Leader-Post.  And 
enhances  customer  sen/ice  substantially. 

The  product  is  earning  its  keep 
in  other  ways,  too.  Policy  matters  are 
better  addressed  because  Circulation 
Management  lets  the  paper  load 
responses  to  scores  of  policy  issues. 

This  ensures  that  personnel  automatically 
“sing”  from  the  proverbial  same  hymn 
book.  Rus,  management  is  pleased  at 
how  fast  and  easy  it  is  for  employees, 
even  newcomers  not  adept  at  operating 


a  computer,  to  become  productive  with 
Circulation  Management. 

We’re  proud  to  be  helping  The 
Leader-Post,  and  a  growing  number  of 
other  newspapers  throughout  North 
America,  solve  some  of  their  most  press¬ 
ing  business  problems.  It’s  this  kind  of 
performance  that  is  making  PBS  the 
preferred  source  in  the  industry. 

We’d  be  happy  to  discuss  how 
our  full  line  of  newspaper  business 
software  products  can  play  an 
important  role  in  your  growth.  Take 
a  minute  to  contact  PBS  by  calling 
Gina  Spiller,  our  marketing  manager, 
at  708  699-5727.  Or  write  her  at 
1 350  East  Touhy  Avenue, 

Des  Raines,  IL  ■■■A 
60018. 


Vendor  appointments 

Who’s  where  at  newspapers’  suppliers 


John  VanStrydonck  was  promoted 
from  president  and  CEO  of  NAPP  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  San  Marcos,  Calif.,  to  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO.  Kai  Wenk-Wolff , 

new  product  development  director  for 
the  past  year,  was  promoted  to  presi¬ 
dent  and  COO  at  the  manufacturer  of 
photopolymer  newspaper  plates. 

VanStrydonck  also  takes  over  next 
month  as  publisher 
of  the  Rapid  City 
(S.D.)  Journal, 
where  he  replaces 
Lorretta  Lynde, 
who  leaves  to  be¬ 
come  a  manage¬ 
ment  trainer  and 
facilitator.  NAPP 
and  the  Journal  are 
owned  by  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

With  Lee  since  1981,  VanStrydonck 
took  them  helm  at  NAPP  in  1991  after 
serving  five  years  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lee’s  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe 
Gazette  and  five  years  as  production 
director  of  Madison  (Wise.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  is  half  owned  by 
Lee. 

Before  joining  Lee,  Wenk-Wolff  was 
chairman  of  Pre-Press  Technologies 
Inc.,  Carlsbad,  Calif.  He  earlier  served 
in  various  executive  positions  at  for¬ 
eign  subsidiaries  of  Bertelsmann  AG. 

Maurice  Willey  formed  Print  Sys¬ 
tems  Consulting,  Seattle,  specializing 
in  newspaper  production  system  design, 
construction  and  troubleshooting. 

Formerly  with  Prima  Systems,  Kirk¬ 
land,  Wash.,  and  until  recently  tech¬ 
nology  director  at  AM  Graphics  since 
the  Dayton,  Ohio,  firm’s  acquisition  of 


VanStrydonck 
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the  Prima  business,  Willey  works  with 
N.C.S.  Inc.,  Landing,  N.J.,  in  product 
marketing  and  development. 

N.C.S.  said  Willey  initially  will  bring 
his  knowledge  of  business  and  admin¬ 
istrative  systems  and  expertise  in  soft¬ 
ware  design  and  architecture  to  a 
newsprint  receiving  and  tracking  sys¬ 
tem.  Other  projects  will  include  mail- 
room  supervisory  systems  and  produc¬ 
tion  optimization  packages. 

David  Ehrhardt  and  Valorie  Har- 
galt  have  joined  the  Blevins  Harding 
Group  newspaper  operations  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  based  in  Boulder,  CoL,  and 
suburban  Washington,  D.C. 

A  licensed  architect  with  project 
management  experience  in  printing, 
healthcare,  education  and  corrections 
facilities,  Ehrhardt’s  most  recent  work 
involved  a  master  plan  and  rezoning 
for  the  Seattle  Times,  planning  design 
for  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  pro¬ 
gramming,  planning  and  design  for  In¬ 
dianapolis  Newspapers  Inc. 

At  BHG  he  is  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gramming,  facility  planning,  master 
planning  and  architectural  design. 

With  11  years  of  interior  architec¬ 
ture  experience,  including  work  for 
Gannett  and  Scripps  Howard  news¬ 
papers,  Hargett  will  head  BHG’s  inte¬ 
rior  design  department. 

She  specializes  in  ergonomics,  furni¬ 
ture  specification,  bid  development 
and  the  effects  of  changing  trends  on 
the  newspaper  office  environment. 

Terence  LI  was  appointed  Far  East 
sales  and  marketing  director  for 
ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Since  joining  ECRM  five  years  ago, 
Li  is  credited  with  contributing  to  the 
company’s  growth  by  developing  busi¬ 
ness  partners  in  the  region.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  coincides  with  the  opening 
of  Beijing-based  ECRM  China,  a  part 
of  Li’s  new  responsibilities. 

Also,  recently  assigned  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sales  director  for  developing 
markets,  Tony  Manifold  is  primarily 
responsible  for  sales  and  marketing  in 
Africa,  Australia,  India  and  Japan. 

Ethan  Edwards,  former  Hyphen  Inc. 
sales  manager,  joined  his  former  boss 


as  vice  president  at  Registration  Tech¬ 
nologies  International,  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

Formed  last  month  by  Kenneth 
Hillier,  who  left  Hyphen  earlier  this 
year  as  its  executive  vice  president,  RTI 
produces  and  markets  prepress  prod¬ 
ucts  that  include  internal  or  retrofit 
punch  registration  systems  for  Post¬ 
Script  color  imagesetters.  Hillier’s  15 
years  in  the  industry  include  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  ECRM  and  Oce 
Industries. 

Orlando-based  mailroom  systems,  con¬ 
trols  and  equipment  supplier  Standlee 
&  Associates  Inc.  has  retained  the 
consulting  and  sales  services  of  Frad 
Foster. 

James  Meredith  was  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  senior  vice 
president  at  the  Screen  (Midwest)  re¬ 
gional  operating  company  of  japan’s 
Dainippon  Screen  Manufacturing  Co. 

A  former  DuPont  Imaging  Systems 
regional  business  manager,  “Pat” 
Meredith  earlier  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent/technical  operations  and  nation¬ 
al  technical  sales  support  manager  for 
DuPont  Crosfield  Electronics.  Before 
its  acquisition  by  DuPont,  Meredith 
was  a  Crosfield  regional  sales  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  Crosfield,  he  served 
as  senior  technical  sales  representative 
for  Agfa-Gavaert  following  work  at 
several  Florida  printing  firms  that  in¬ 
cluded  scanner  operator,  cameraman 
and  pressman. 

Kevin  Shannon  was  promoted  to  re¬ 
gional  manager  for  the  Chicago-area 
sales  division  of  nuArc  Co.  Shannon 
has  served  as  International  Division 
sales  manager  during  the  last  12  of  his 
16  years  with  the  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  and  distributor 
based  in  Niles,  Ill. 

Taking  over  Shannon’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  assisting  international  dealers  in 
sales,  promotion  and  marketing  is  Car> 
les  Acosta,  formerly  a  salesman  in 
the  International  Division,  also  based 
at  the  suburban-Chicago  headquarters. 

Joromo  Brady,  most  recently  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
food  machinery  group  at  FMC  Corp., 
takes  over  as  chairman  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  at  AM  International,  Mt. 
Prospect,  Ill.  He  succeeds  turn-around 
specialist  Robert  Dangremond,  who 
served  on  an  interim  basis  since  early 
last  year.  Dangremond  is  a  partner  in 
the  corporate  restructuring  firm.  Jay 
Alix  &  Associates. 
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paper.  He  added  that  “there’s  no  question  that  the  store  clo¬ 
sure  could  have  some  impact”  on  ad  revenue,  although  “it  is 
by  no  means  devastating.” 

Kmart  uses  the  TimeS'Herald  to  distribute  its  weekly  in¬ 
sert.  If  that  is  cut,  Wise  said  the  newspaper  will  pitch  two 
nearby  Kmarts,  as  well  as  push  other  retailers  for  additional 
inserts. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.,  recently  has  seen  the  demise  of  a  Target 
department  store  and  a  J.C.  Penney  location.  The  Shel¬ 
byville  Kmart  will  also  close,  and  Dennis  Bonner,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  11,440-circulation  News,  said  that  if 
Kmart  cuts  advertising,  it  will  have  a  “sizable  impact”  on  the 
newspaper’s  ad  revenue. 

The  weekly  insert  accounts  for  approximately  7%  to  8% 
of  the  News’  preprint  income,  Bonner  said. 

Additionally,  Kmart  has  placed  about  $4,000  worth  of 
ROP  year-to-date. 

The  Kmart  insert  accounts  for  just  under  8%  of  preprint 
revenue  at  the  4,788-circulation  Daily  News  in  Snyder, 
Texas. 

Publisher  Roy  McQueen  said  since  receiving  word  that 
the  Kmart  location  will  close,  the  News  has  “made  in¬ 
quiries”  about  receiving  preprints  from  another  Kmart  in 
the  area. 

That’s  also  the  case  in  Orange,  Texas.  Diana  Martini,  a 
sales  representative  for  the  Orange  Leader,  said  it’s  “still  to 
early  to  tell”  what  effect  closing  the  Kmart  will  have  on  the 
9,665 -circulation  newspaper. 

Because  there  is  another  store  about  20  miles  away,  she  is 
hopeful  Kmart  will  continue  to  advertise  in  order  to  reach 
the  same  customer  base. 

Larger  newspapers  seem  to  be  relatively  unruffled  by  the 
news. 

Phil  Buffington,  a  retail  salesman  for  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News  said  the  closure  of  a  single  Kmart  will  have  “no 
real  impact”  on  ad  revenue,  because  there  are  ten  other 
Kmarts  in  the  greater  Indianapolis  area. 

Similarly,  Greg  Carson,  account  manager  for  the  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  Star-Telegram  said  while  the  city  will  lose  one 
of  its  Kmart  locations,  there  are  five  others  in  the  market  so 
“there’s  enough  market  to  support  their  existing  ad  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Also,  the  Star- Telegram  has  received  additional  Kmart 
ROP  and  insert  business  because  a  Super  Kmart  Center  is 
opening  about  20  miles  away  and  is  running  promotional 
ads  in  the  newspaper. 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

the  world.  Or  better  yet,  there’s  the  tourists’  favorite  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune,  with  enough  news  to  choke  a 
horse,  yet  in  less  pages  than  the  L.A.  Times  automotive  sec¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  doesn’t  tell  you  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  at  Kmart. 

British  journalists  make  their  way  to  the  U.S.  for  big 
bucks  and  bright  lights.  They’re  hired  for  their  air  of  sophis¬ 
tication,  fresh  ideas  and  professionalism  as  news  people. 
What  they  find  is  often  a  disappointment.  A  press  that’s 
dull,  insular,  and  non  competitive. 
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23.375 

23.75 

23.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ' 

27.50 

27.625 

18.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.25 

36.875 

32.625 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

29.375 

30.00 

24.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.25 

31.875 

29.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.75 

55.25 

51.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

234.75 

234.125 

213.75 

•*  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

1  #  Initial  public  offering  as  of  11/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  **  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/21/94 

9/14/94 

9/21/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.375 

13.875 

13.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.75 

19.50 

19.00 

Reuters  (c)  (d) 

44.00 

46.125 

34.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.25 

16.625 

17.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.75 

16.875 

15.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

14.50 

12.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.625 

24.875 

22.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.67 

6.00 

5.16 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

49.25 

51.25 

54.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8, 1994 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

For  some,  it’s  like  playing  most  of  their  lives  in  the  major 
leagues  only  to  wind  up  in  the  minors. 

So  their  one  consolation,  other  than  their  pay  checks,  is 
feeling  superior  to  their  American  colleagues.  They  can 
make  it  big  in  the  big  country  and  all  because  they  didn’t 
take  multiple  choice  tests.  Bloody  limeys. 

Latvians  take 
Texas  FOI  trip 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  Information  Foundation  of  Texas  host¬ 
ed  a  delegation  from  Latvia  Sept.  9-21  as  part  of  an  exchange 
program  that  started  in  1992  when  the  foundation  sent  a 
team  to  Riga,  the  Latvian  sister  city  of  Dallas,  to  start  a  dia¬ 
logue  on  freedom  of  information  issues. 
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Hometown  decides 
how  to  treat  a  King 

Tomah,  Wise. ,  may  have  resolved  its  debate  about 
signs  honoring  ‘Gasoline  Alley'  creator  Frank  King 


by  David  As  tor 

“GASOLINE  ALLEY”  CREATOR 
Frank  King  was  buried  in  Tomah  25 
years  ago,  but  passions  about  his  com¬ 
ic  remain  very  much  alive  in  the  small 
Wisconsin  town. 

This  summer,  there  was  local  debate 
about  whether  Tomah  should  promote 
itself  mostly  as  the  boyhood  home  of 
King  or  as  the  “Gateway  to  Cranberry 
Country.”  At  E&P  press  time,  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  cranberry  theme  would 
continue  to  predominate  while  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley”  would  still  get  plenty  of  at¬ 
tention. 

King  (1883-1969)  used  some  of  Tom- 
ah’s  residents  and  sites  as  inspiration 
for  his  famous  comic,  which  began  in 
1918  and  is  now  handled  by  Jim  Scan- 
carelli  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 

While  the  Tomah  debate  focused  on 
several  things,  the  main  point  of  con¬ 
tention  involved  what  kind  of  highway 
signs  should  promote  the  town  and 
welcome  people  entering  it. 

There  were  two  such  signs  with  a 


“Gasoline  Alley”  theme  until  extensive 
flooding  hit  the  area  in  1990.  Now,  the 
main  focus  of  highway  signs  —  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  one  that  may  go  up  by  the 
end  of  this  year  —  is  the  cranberry 
theme. 

WTMB  radio  station  owner  Phyllis 
Rice  emphasized  that  she  and  others 
working  to  put  more  of  a  spotlight  on 
“Gasoline  Alley”  are  supportive  of  the 
area’s  cranberry  industry. 

But  she  added,  “We  don’t  have  any 
cranberry  bogs  in  Tomah.  Nearby  War¬ 
rens  is  cranberry  country.  ‘Gasoline 
Alley’  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  history.” 
And  she  noted  that  Tomah  still  has 
many  auto  businesses,  which  relates  to 
some  of  the  comic’s  content. 

Rice  said  the  “Gasoline  Alley”  group 
is  led  by  Tomah  clothing  store  owner 
Joyce  Mades,  who  was  not  available  for 
comment. 

Eric  Prise,  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  Tomah  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau  (CVB),  noted  that  cran¬ 
berries  are  grown  just  outside  the 


town’s  borders. 

“This  is  the  top  cranherry-producing 
area  in  the  state,”  he  said,  adding  that 
a  number  of  Tomah  businesses  empha¬ 
size  the  cranberry  connection  and  sell 
cranberry  products.  The  “Gateway  to 
Cranberry  Country”  campaign  started 
about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Prise  said  he  has  no  problem  also 
promoting  Tomah  as  King’s  boyhood 
home,  but  stated  that  there  aren’t 
enough  “Gasoline  Alley”-related  sites 
in  town  to  make  this  the  main  market¬ 
ing  theme  for  attracting  visitors. 

“Once  they  see  Frank  King’s  grave, 
that’s  about  it,”  Prise  remarked. 
“There’s  been  talk  of  a  museum,  and 
we  support  that  100%,  hut  it  hasn’t 
happened  at  this  point.” 

Mades,  Rice  and  others  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  open  a  “Gasoline 
Alley”  museum,  raising  more  than 
$11,000  for  this  purpose.  “Everybody’s 
in  agreement  that  the  museum  would 
be  a  great  thing,  but  we  haven’t  gotten 
the  building  yet,”  Rice  said. 

Recently,  the  group  decided  to  ear¬ 
mark  this  museum  money  for  two 
“Gasoline  Alley”  signs  to  replace  the 
ones  that  went  down  in  1990.  And 
they  asked  Scancarelli  to  suggest  sign 
designs,  which  the  current  “Gasoline 
Alley”  cartoonist  did. 

Prise  said  he’s  not  opposed  to  having 
“Gasoline  Alley”  signs  as  well  as  the 
cranberry  ones  as  long  as  there  are 
compromises  about  where  they’re 
placed. 

“The  cranberry  and  Frank  King 
themes  can  coexist,”  he  stated.  “I  don’t 
think  there’s  a  controversy.” 
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CVB  committee  members  discussing 
the  matter  at  a  Sept.  14  meeting  agreed 
that  there  is  room  for  both  themes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Sept.  15  Tomah  Journal 
story  by  staff  writer  Steve  Rundio. 

And  Rice,  speaking  a  second  time 
with  E&P  on  Sept.  16,  said  “everybody 
seems  to  be  all  right”  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  “Gasoline  Alley”  signs  now  that 
they  realize  the  signs  would  be  paid  for 
by  privately  raised  funds. 

Prise,  in  discussing  how  “Gasoline 
Alley”  is  not  being  ignored,  noted  that 
King  and  his  comic  are  mentioned  in 
CVB  and  chamber  literature  and  that 
the  comic’s  characters  appear  on  a  sign 
in  front  of  the  chamber  building. 

The  comic’s  characters  also  appear 
on  signs  up  and  down  Tomah’s  Superi¬ 
or  Ave.  and  on  stationery  used  by 
some  of  the  8,000  people  in  town. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  annual  | 
“Gasoline  Alley  Day”  in  Tomah  fea¬ 
turing  a  look-alike  contest,  parade  of 
old  cars,  farmer’s  market,  music  and 
more.  The  last  one  was  on  Aug.  27. 

And  WTMB  this  month  aired  tapes 
of  “Gasoline  Alley”  radio  shows  from 
the  1940s  provided  by  Scancarelli. 

Rice  said  WTMB  also  conducted  a 
mid-September  survey  in  which  listen¬ 
ers  expressed  strong  support  for  em¬ 
phasizing  “Gasoline  Alley”  more  than 
cranberries.  Meanwhile,  Prise  reported 
that  a  survey  of  chamber  members 
showed  strong  support  for  keeping  the 
cranberry  emphasis. 

But  Prise  reiterated  that  there  is 
room  for  promoting  both  cranberries 
and  “Gasoline  Alley.” 

How  does  Scancarelli  feel  about  all 
this?  “I  think  it’s  a  real  tribute  to  the 
strip  and  Frank  King  that  the  interest 
in  the  town  is  still  so  strong,”  said  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.-based  cartoonist,  who 
also  mailed  Tomah  a  video  about  the 
history  of  “Gasoline  Alley.” 

This  local  interest  may  soon  grow 
stronger.  Tomah  Journal  and  Tomah 
Monitor-Herald  editor  and  publisher 
John  Kenny  reported  that  he  has  con¬ 
tacted  Tribune  Media  about  buying 
Scancarelli’s  strip  for  the  two  papers, 
which  each  come  out  once  a  week. 

Kenny  as  well  as  Prise  noted  that 
many  young  people  in  Tomah  know  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  comic  and  King. 

Rice  said  students  and  other  Tomah 
residents  will  be  able  to  learn  more 
when  they  see  the  video  sent  by  Scan¬ 
carelli  at  schools,  on  local  cable  and 
elsewhere. 

Kenny  recalled  meeting  King  in 
1955,  when  the  then-72-year-old  car¬ 
toonist  was  an  honored  guest  at  Tom¬ 


ah’s  centennial  celebration. 

“1  thought  he  was  a  delightful  gen¬ 
tleman,”  said  Kenny,  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  time.  “He  was  really  in¬ 
volved  in  those  festivities.  1  think  he 
appreciated  all  the  attention.” 

As  for  the  museum,  Kenny  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  a  “Gasoline  Alley” 
display  will  be  set  up  in  Tomah  if  a  sep¬ 
arate  building  is  not  feasible. 

Rice  said  she  still  believes  a  museum 
is  possible,  and  that  money  could  even¬ 
tually  be  found  for  one  even  after  the 
two  “Gasoline  Alley”  signs  are  funded. 

Women  writing  new 
feature  from  NYTS 

A  COLUMN  FEATURING  commen¬ 
tary  by  well-known  women  in  the  arts 
is  being  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate. 

“Women  artists  will  step  out  of  their 
usual  roles  as  dancers,  singers  or  au¬ 
thors  to  turn  an  artist’s  eye  on  the  daily 
headlines,”  said  NYTS  executive  editor 
Gloria  Brown  Anderson. 

Byliners  will  include  novelist/poet 
Marge  Piercy,  author  Erica  Jong,  an¬ 
thropologist  Mary  Catherine  Bateson, 


WE  ARE  PROUD  TO  WELCOME 
THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 
TO  OUR  8UD8CR1DER  U8T 
8TARTIN8  0CT08ER  9TH. 


OLIVE  ENTERPRISES.  INC.,  3003  W.  Olive  Avenue.  Burbank.  CA  91510-7811 


Marge  Piercy  Erica  Jong 


playwright  Wendy  Wasserstein,  singer 
Grace  Bumbry  and  dancer  Catherine 
Dunham. 

Ex-Cowboys  coach 
doing  NFL  column 

FORMER  DALLAS  COWBOYS 
coach  Jimmy  Johnson,  whose  team 
won  the  Super  Bowl  the  past  two 
years,  is  doing  a  National  Football 
League  column  for  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

The  weekly  feature,  which  is  told  to 
Tim  Cowlishaw  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  started  Sept.  2  and  will  run 
through  the  Super  Bowl. 
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Dr.  Ruth  and  teens 

DR.  RUTH  WESTHEIMER  will  aim 
her  second  column  each  week  at  teens 
starting  next  month. 

“While  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  for  teenagers  to  be  sexually 
responsible,  1  do  not  believe  that  scare 
tactics  can  effectively  guide  them  into 
making  the  right  choices,”  said  the 
King  Features  Syndicate  sex/love/re- 
lationship  writer.  “However,  1  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  given  the  correct  infor¬ 
mation,  today’s  teens  are  perfectly  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  intelligent  decisions 
regarding  their  sexual  behavior.” 

Westheimer’s  first  column  each  week 
will  continue  to  address  adults. 

A  kids’  health  effort 

“DOONESBURY”  CREATOR  Garry 
Trudeau  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  did  a  series  of  comics  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  coverage  the  week  of 
Sept.  12. 

This  coincided  with  the  launch  of  a 
“Kids  First  ’94”  campaign  by  the  Chil- 


ARE  YOUR  ENTERTAINMENT 
PAGES  DANCING  TO  AN 


TSC  Entertainment  News  delivers  clear  concise 
reviews  on  new  music  &  video,  for  publication  the 
week  prior  to  their  release  date. 


New  Music  This  Week  spotlights  30-35  albums 
from  Pop,  Rock,  Alternative,  Country,  R&B,  Jazz, 
New  Age,  Soundtracks  and  more. 

Classical  Music  This  Week  surveys  Opera, 
Ballet,  Chamber,  Concertos  &  Symphonies. 
Spiritual  Music  This  Week  offers  insights  on 
Christian,  Gospel  and  Religious  recordings. 

New  Video  This  Week  reviews  the  Dramas, 
Comedies,  Family,  Foreign  films.  Special  Interest 
and  Musicians  coming  to  home  video. 


Affordable,  time-saving  accurate  research  from 
Phonolog®  &  Videolog®.  We've  been  on  the 
entertainment  beat  for  over  45  years,  ‘j-  [l  (l 


TSC  Enteptaiiimeiit  News 

10996  Torreyana  Road  San  Diago,  CA  92121 
(800)  701-7005  •  Fax:  (619)  457-1320 


dren’s  Health  Fund  at  a  Capitol  Hill 
press  conference  Sept.  14.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  conceived  by  CHE  president  Dr. 
Irwin  Redlener  and  Trudeau,  will  in¬ 
volve  a  series  of  public  outreach  efforts 
to  support  enactment  of  legislation 
guaranteeing  comprehensive  health 
coverage  for  America’s  children. 

The  press  conference  culminated 
with  the  announcement  of  a  Sept.  27 
emergency  Child  Health  Summit  in 
Washington. 

Insert  about  comics 

A  PUBLICATION  THAT  covers  com¬ 
ic  books  and  other  popular  arts  is  being 
distributed  through  newspapers. 

Pop  Art  Times  first  appeared  last 
month  in  the  Washington  Times,  which 
also  runs  a  weekly  column  called  “Zad- 
zooks!  Collecting  Comics”  by  Joseph 
Szadkowski. 

The  tabloid  insert  is  initially  being 
sponsored  by  the  comic  book  industry 
and  supported  by  Cartoonists  Across 
America,  a  group  that  works  to  in¬ 
crease  literacy. 

For  more  information,  contact  JMK 
Public  Relations  &  Promotions,  13303 
Ardennes  Ave.,  Rockville,  Md.  20851. 

Drake  will  be  guest 

“BLONDIE”  ARTIST  STAN  Drake  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  will  be  the 
special  guest  at  the  Oct.  12  meeting  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
Connecticut  chapter. 

An  exhibition  of  Drake’s  “Portraits 
of  Great  Cartoonists”  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play. 

The  chapter  is  chaired  by  “Hi  and 
Lois”  writer  Brian  Walker  of  King. 

Switch  for  Joe  Bob 

HUMORIST  JOE  BOB  Briggs  is  now 
with  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

His  two  columns,  “Joe  Bob’s  Drive- 
In”  and  “Joe  Bob’s  America,”  were  pre¬ 
viously  distributed  by  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

In  the  first  feature,  Briggs  offers 
news  and  reviews  of  low-budget  B- 
movies  and  cult  favorites  as  well  as  big- 
studio  hits.  In  the  second,  he  provides 
irreverent  political  and  social  commen¬ 
tary  on  American  life. 

Briggs  is  the  pen  name  of  author  and 


Joe  Bob  Briggs 


actor  John  Bloom,  who  hosts  Joe  Bob's 
Drive-In  Theatre  for  the  Movie  Chan¬ 
nel  and  has  appeared  in  films  such  as 
Great  Balls  of  Fire  and  The  Stand.  He 
also  will  be  in  the  upcoming  Casino, 
which  stars  Robert  DeNiro  and  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Martin  Scorcese. 

The  Dallas-born  Briggs  (profiled  in 
E&P,  Dec.  15,  1984,  p.  30)  is  a  former 
investigative  reporter  whose  drive-in 
column  has  also  been  distributed  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Comic  strip  on  disk 

“BIG  FLAT  CITY”  is  now  available  via 
computer  disk  as  well  as  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  camera-ready  format. 

The  weekly  self-syndicated  comic 
strip  (E&P,  Nov.  14,  1992,  p.  40)  is  by 
Richard  Kolkman,  P.O.  Box  68256,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  46268. 

Has  e-mail  address 

EDITH  LANK  HAS  joined  the  grow¬ 
ing  ranks  of  syndicated  writers  includ¬ 
ing  their  e-mail  addresses  at  the  end  of 
their  columns. 

Lank  does  a  real-estate  feature  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

A  cartoon  directory 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  DIRECTORY 
called  International  Cartoon  Festivals, 
Competitions  and  Awards  has  been 
published  by  Witty  World  Books  of 
North  Wales,  Pa. 
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Cary  Grant 
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PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


EDITORS:  For  your  MATURE  reader- 
ship,  take  out  a  FREE  8  weeks  trial  of 
'SENIOR  CUNIC',  since  1981  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Moclnnis  M.D., 
#104-3282  Casorso  Rood,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  V1W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDKAHON  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


In  order  to  be  utterly  happy  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  refrain  from 
comparing  this  moment  with  other 
moments  from  the  past,  which  I  often 
did  not  fully  enjoy  because  I  was 
comparing  them  with  other  moments 
of  the  future. 

Andm  Gide 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHaCRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozemon,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
POBox  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-SE/SW-(601)  627-7906 
Tom  Soxton-N.England-(61 7)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lontz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highmt  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  coll 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BBGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  praposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


JAMES  W.HAa,  JR. 
Newspoper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montcloir,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texos  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-43b0 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHIUJPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consuhonts-lnvestments 
Management- Brokers 
POBox  3308 

MerriReld,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


1 .  Arkansas  Twice  Weekly: 
$100,000  Cash  Flow 

2.  Central  Texas  Weekly: 

250,000  gross 

3.  Texas  Shopper,  Houston  Area 
$500,000  gross,  profitable. 
Webster  &  Associates 
1-615-942-6913  or  1-615-942-2433 


FL-AL  Several 


opportunities.  Priced  to 
Sell  Now:  Contact:  Dick  Smith 
W.B.  Grimes,  (601 )  627-7906. 


FREE  LIST  -  1 2  weekly  newspapers  for 
sale  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  John 
E.  van  der  Linden,  P.O.  Box  275,  Spirit 
Lake,  lA  51360. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuqueraue,  Toos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reoder-Village  Voice  auolity.  Training 
available/stable  starf.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


Any  man's  life  will  be  filled  with 
constant  and  unexpected  encour¬ 
agement  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to 
do  his  level  best  each  day. 

Bookar  T.  Washington 


Editordf Publisher  •  September  24,  1994 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
Profitable  company  located  in  NH's 
scenic  White  Mountains.  Two  100- 
year-old  community  weekly  newspapers 
in  stable-growinq  markets;  NH's  largest 
and  growing  winter/summer  tourism 
publication;  a  stand-alone  shopper; 
ond  commercial  printing  operation.  Live 
and  work  in  small,  vibrant  community 
in  heart  of  New  England's  ski  countiy. 
Clean  air,  safe  streets,  good  schools, 
friendly  pecmie  and  no  state  sales  or 
income  tax.  Great  place  to  grow  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  family.  ThreeTiours  from 
Boston  or  Montreal.  Contact  Owen  Van 
Essen,  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates, 
185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham, 
Ml  48009.  Telephone  810-646-4230. 
Serious  and  financially  qualified  princi¬ 
pals  only. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NJ-N.  Central,  combo  TMC/paid 
group.  Contact  W.B.  Grimes  (301) 
540-0636. 


REAL  STEAL-For  quick  sale.  Rural  Texas 
weekly.  Owner  nets  $35,000.  Includes 
building,  all  equipment  for  $60,000. 
Bill  Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  1 801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (51 2)  476-3950. 


VERY  POPULAR  and  successful  south 
central  Wisconsin  monthly  newspaper. 
Could  easily  be  a  bi-monthly  or  weekly. 
Reason  for  selling:  Owners  hove  mony 
other  business  interests.  Write  P.O.  Box 
258,  Portage,  Wl  53901. 

I  Fax  Your  Ad  to  (212)  929-1259  | 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


SENDE&PBOXREPUESTO; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  doily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  canfiden- 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
c/o  Jerry  Edwards 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Cadbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  oil  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Coll  MidAmerica  Grophics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1 668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


MULLER  MARTINI  227  E  Newspaper 
Inserters.  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Also:  grippers  for  FERAG  STR  Con¬ 
veyor  (01.11.1003.03)  complete.  50 
new  @  $15.00,  many  us^  @  $10.00 
CallJerryat(508)  453-3797 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
SigrKxJe  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  1  800  821-6257 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741  -1 937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

270  TK  Totalizers  (most  w/ povds,  some 
w/$3  wheels)  $45  each,  320  K  Style 
mechs  $20  each. 

Call  Glenn  (406)657-1295 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
16  UNITS  OF  HARRIS  V25  22  3/4" 
CUTOFF 

2-  JF  25  FOLDERS 
2-  150HP  DRIVES 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
708-459-9700  FAX:  708-459-9707 


GOSS  URBANITE  23  9/1 6'  X  38'  COM¬ 
PLETE  WITH  8  PRINTING  UNITS,  ONE 
FOLDER  PRODUCING  BOTH  TABLOID 
AND  BROADSHEET.  THREE  110HP 
DRIVES,  PIATEBENDER  AND  AU.  CON- 
NEaiNG  PARTS. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
708-459-9700  FAX:  708-459-9707 

To  finish  the  moment,  to  find  the 
journey's  end  in  every  step  of  the 
road,  to  live  the  greatest  number  of 
good  hours,  is  wisdom. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SiOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1973  HARRIS  VI 5A; 
4/u  1975  COMMUNITY  w/SC  folder; 
4/u  1976,  6/u  1974  stacked  NEWS 
KINGS;  8/u  1975  COMMUNITY  with 
2  SC  folders;  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5A 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

FOR  SALE 

8  Unit  Web  Leader,  2  folders 
brush  damp.  1 985  vintage 

1  Web  Leader  Quadracolor  1 985 
5  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former 

2  Unit  Vanguard 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one 
w/double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair, 
model  4550  up  to  2500fpm 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 
We  want  to  boy  your  excess  press 
equipment 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42'  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  646IE  CROSSFIELD  SCAN¬ 
NER,  GOOD  CONDITION.  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE  &  UPGRADES  PERFORMED 
BY  SCANTRONIC.  CONTACT  MR. 
GRAY,  PRODUaiON  MGR  805-392- 
5753,  OR  MR.  BIRKS,  TECHNICAL 
SUPT.  805-392-5756,  THE 
BAKERSFIELD  CAUFORNIAN. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


Editorfi?Publisher  •  September  24,  1994 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
NoHonwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC, 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Speciolists 
1(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26lfi  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


POPULAR  WORD  CONTESTS 
BOOST  CIRCULATION,  CREATE 
NEW  STREAMS  OF  AD 
REVENUE.  OVER  600  SATISFIED 
NEWSPAPER  CUENTS! 

SCRAMBL-GRAM,  INC. 
(216)  923-2397 
Our  25lfi  Year 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUALITY- 

CREW  AELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


CONSULTANTS 


48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 


DATABASE  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Chorges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  for  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-8918. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Plrosant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Doily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAU  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN<OlUMN  ADVERT1SEMENTS:Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


EDITOR 

Office  of  Communications 
University  of  Connecticut 

Editor  for  University  Internal,  weekly, 
eight-page  tabloid  newspaper  and 
quarterly  24-page  alumni  tabloid 
newspaper.  Daily  newspaper  or  wire 
service  experience  is  required  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  copy  editing.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  editing  university  or  college 
newspapers  or  other  publications  is 
desirable.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  at  least  five  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Karen  Grava  Williams, 
Director,  Office  of  Communications, 
University  Of  Connecticut,  1266  Storrs 
Road,  Storrs,  CT  06269-5144.  We 
encourage  applications  from  under¬ 
represented  groups,  including 
mirKsrities,  women  and  people  with  dis- 
obilities. _ 

OUTSTANDING  COPY  EDITOR  needed 
as  Freedom  Forum  Professionol-in- 
Residence,  Jan. -Dec.  1995,  E.W. 
Scripps  School  Of  Journalism,  Ohio 
University.  Evangelistic  zeal  for  lan¬ 
guage  skills,  style,  accuracy;  profi¬ 
ciency  in  both  Macintosh  and  MS-DOS; 
expertise  in  editing  technology,  com¬ 
puter  poqe  design  and  computer- 
assisted  imormation  retrieval  needed, 
^pointee  will  provide  early  leadership 
in  school's  long-ronge  goal  of  modern 
editing  training  for  students,  teachers 
and  mid-career  professionals.  Twelve- 
month  appointment,  $55,000  salary. 
Send  letter  of  avoilobility,  resume  and 
information  on  three  references  by  Oct. 
15  to  Dru  Riley  Evarts,  search  chair, 
E.W.  Scripps  School  Of  Journalism, 
Ohio  LJniversity,  Athens,  OH  45701 . 
Women  ond  minorities  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of  Visuol 
Communication  is  searching  for  a 
director.  This  award  winning,  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  school  is  self- 
standing  in  the  College  of  Communico- 
tion  and  works  closely  with  the  Schools 
of  Journalism  and  Telecommunications. 
VisCom  has  a  faculty  of  4,  its  own 
focilities  including  state-of-the-art  com¬ 
puter  labs,  an  independent  budget,  250 
undergraduate  majors,  30  graduote  stu¬ 
dents,  scholarships,  and  a  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation  grant  far  graduate  fellovrships. 

Qualifications  for  the  position  are  a 
masters  degree  (preferred)  or  excep¬ 
tional  professional  experience,  a 
national  reputation  in  visual  communi- 
catian  with  10  or  more  yeors  of  pro- 
fessionol  experience,  demonstrated 
teaching  capabilities  (in  one  of  these 
areas:  photojournalism,  photo  illustra¬ 
tion,  picture  editing,  page  design, 
informational  graphics  or  multimedia), 
and  significant  supervisory  experience. 

The  position  is  a  1 2  month  contract  with 
a  teaching  assignment  of  one  doss  per 
quarter  (three  per  yeor).  The  salary 
range  of  $70-80,000  depending  upon 
qualifications,  includes  an  $8,000  incre¬ 
ment  for  serving  as  director. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is 
December  15,  1994.  Submit  applica¬ 
tions  to:  Ed  Pieratt,  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  Visual  Communications,  301 
Seigfried  Hall,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
OH  45701 .  Ohio  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/aff irmati ve  actian 
employer. 


Publisher  compony  expanding  into  con¬ 
sumer  markets  seeks  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher/Marketing  Director  with  strong 
writing  experience,  creative  ideas, 
leader^ip  qualities  and  knowledge  of 
publishing.  Send  resume  &  clips  to  J. 
Pappenheimer,  Simply  Seafood,  1115 
NW  46th  St.,  Seattle,  WA  98107. 


CONTROLLER  -  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian  a  stable,  family  owned  news¬ 
paper  (circ.  76d/92S)  seeks  a  new 
member  of  the  management  team.  The 
right  candidate  will  show  us  evidence  of 
strategic  thinking  and  have  a  CPA 
and/or  MBA;  experience  wi  th 
economic  volue  added  modeling  and 
activity  based  accounting  ore  pluses. 
The  obility  to  interoct  effectively  with 
our  tax  ond  auditing  advisors  and  data 
processing  deportment,  ond  PC  skills 
are  all  essential.  This  high  visibility  role 
reports  to  the  Chief  Financial  Officer 
and  leads  a  staff  of  20.  We  are  a 
vision  and  value  directed  company  that 
prizes  your  management  and 
interpersonal  skills  as  well  as  your 
technical  abilities. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western  city 
with  an  outdoor  lifestyle,  lots  of  locol 
recreation,  and  very  affordable  hous¬ 
ing. 

Send  resume  and  references  to: 

Human  and  Organizational  Devel¬ 
opment 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CAUFORNIAN 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  California  93302-0440 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 


Dynamic  leader  needed  (or  a  small 
daily  and  weekly  located  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  morket  in  Zone  6.  Must  be  goal 
oriented  with  soles  monogement  expe¬ 
rience.  Ability  to  provide  leadership  so 
advertising  and  editorial  teams  will 
excel.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  history  of  increasing  sales 
through  innovative  thinking.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  plus  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  reguirements  to  Box  07082, 
Editor  &  Puolisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  (or  a 
small  Midwestern  weekly,  located  in 
Zone  7.  This  profitable  twice  weekly  Is 
searching  (or  a  General  Manager  who 
has  revenue  generation  experience, 
preferably  Advertising.  It  is  imperotive 
that  the  candidate  hove  solid  monoge- 
ment  and  demonstrated  people  skills 
are  necessary.  Knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  other  departments  would  be  an 
added  plus.  Competitive  base  salary 
plus  incentive  plans  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  If  interested,  please  forward  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Rob't 
Greene,  Good  News,  Alpine  Centre, 
Suite  2^  N,  2435  Kimberly  Rood,  Bet¬ 
tendorf,  lA  52722  or  (319)  359-4877 
FAX:  (319)  359-8539. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED.  Seasoned  and 
imaginative  professional  with  sales 
background  wonted  for  established 
weekly  in  booming  suburban  Zone  6 
market.  Supervise  editorial,  advertising, 
composition,  business.  Excellent  bonus 
potential.  Reply  to  Box  07088,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


When  placing  your  ad,  please  remember  to  include  the  billing  address,  cate-| 
gory  under  which  the  ad  is  to  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  times  the  ad 
is  to  appear.  Thank  you. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  1994  MARKET  GUIDE  is 
available  through  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


CIRCUUTION 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER,  Zone  9  daily.  Reauired:  Pro¬ 
ven  management  financial  slcills,  famil¬ 
iarity  with  leadership  skills  and  printing. 
Equity  possible.  Hard  work,  but  fun  for 
innovotor.  Box  07098,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  operating 
a  weekly  division  seeks  publisher  who 
is  a  quality  leader  with  full  knowledge 
of  news  and  all  administrative  opera¬ 
tions.  Community-oriented  individual 
will  direct  1 2,000-daily  and  five  area 
weeklies.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07105,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GROWING  AM  ZONE  4  DAILY  seek¬ 
ing  General  Manager  to  manage  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  team.  Candidate 
must  possess  strong  experience  in 
newspaper  industry  with  emphasis  on 
marketing  skills.  Complete  responsibility 
for  operational  functions  of  newspaper, 
development  of  marketing  strategy, 
reporting  directly  to  publisher. 

Complete  company  benefits  including 
401 K  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume 
along  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUSHER 

Zone  2  AM  DAILY  seeks  seasoned  pub¬ 
lisher/general  manager;  preferably  one 
with  competitive  market  and  labor 
negotiation  experience.  This  is  a  unique 
situation  that  presents  a  real  challenge. 
Send  covering  letter,  complete  resume 
with  references  and  salary  history  to 
Box  07099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

SUBURBAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  is  seek-  | 
ing  an  experienced  Retail  Ad  Manager 
with  at  least  five  years  experience  in  a 
competitive  market.  We  have  a  strong 
and  loyal  subscriber  base  and  are  look¬ 
ing  to  increase  ad  revenues  thirty  per¬ 
cent!  Campensation  package  weighted 
toward  growth.  Pension  and  other 
benefits  available.  Zone  2,  Box  07085, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 

A  leading  publisher  of  24  weekly  and 
specialty  publications  based  on  the 
beautiful  Eastern  shore  region  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Delaware  is 
seeking  an  experienced  advertising 
sales  representative  who  is  an 
aggressive  team  player.  An  established 
and  quantifiable  track  record  selling 
notional  and  regional  inserts  and  ROP 
into  a  network  of  weekly  regional 
newspapers  is  required.  Your  current 
sales  level  in  experience  in  the  range  of 
$800k-$1m  will  position  you  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  our  fast-p>aced  entrepreneurial 
culture.  Salary  plus  commission.  Please 
send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Jef¬ 
frey  Roberts/Director  of  Marketing, 
Atlantic  Publicotions,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
306,  Ocean  City,  MD  21 842 


If  it  weren't  for  the  last  moment, 
nothing  would  ever  get  done. 

Unknown 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Marketing/Sales  executive  sought  by 
network  of  suburban  Indianapolis 
newspapers.  Salary  and  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  potential  of  $50,000  plus  com¬ 
plete  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to: 

Centrol  Indiana  Network 
P.O.  Box  279 
Greenfield,  IN  46140 
EOE 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Growing  Metro,  Mid-Atlantic  daily 
newspaper  seeking  aggressive  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Manager  with  proven  track 
record  of  increasing  sales  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Candidate  must  have 
three  to  five  years  management  experi¬ 
ence,  be  creative,  enthusiastic,  self- 
motivated  and  have  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  We  offer  an  excellent 
benefit  package,  compensation  mid 
$50's.  Fax  your  resume  in  confidence 
to  Kristin  Culp,  202-269-1245. 

Acfvertising  Manager  for  Zone  2  weekly 
group.  Must  be  able  to  oversee  all 
phases  of  advertising  department. 
Resume,  etc.  to  Box  07100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DlREaOR 
Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  seven  poid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  (28,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  Queens,  NY,  is  seeking  a 
person  to  monoge  classified  ad 
department.  Must  have  classified  sales 
experience  and  proven  selling  skills. 
Must  also  have  ability  to  train,  direct 
and  motivate  staff  of  telemarketers.  Call 
Howard.  718-229-0300. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  is  seeking  a  clossified 
advertising  manoger.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  have  an  extensive  sales 
management  background  and 
classified  experience.  If  you  are 
visionary  with  good  implementation 
skills,  this  could  oe  a  perfect  fit.  Solid 
leadership  skills  are  a  must.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Kimberly  Parker/Director 
of  Advertising,  Indianapolis  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  307  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 

SEVERAL  POSITIONS  open  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  expanding  NYC 
weekly  group  as  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  retail,  classified  or 
shopper  divisions.  Starting  salary 
$22,000  plus  Incentives.  Resume,  etc. 
to  Box  P25D,  One  Irving  Place,  New 
York,  NY,  .10003 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380 


The  Press-Enterprise,  Riverside  County's 
newspoper,  has  an  immediate  career 
opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic  sales 
oriented  person.  Applicants  should 
have  a  minimum  of  five  years  advertis¬ 
ing  exposure  with  at  least  two  years  of 
management  experience.  Knowledge  of 
ellow  page  or  shopper  sales  could  be 
elpful. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with 
experience  plus  commissions.  Compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  package  include  paid 
sick  leave,  vocation,  medical,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  dental,  vision  care  and  deferred 
savings  plan. 

Applicants  and  resumes  now  being 
accepted 

No  phone  calls  pleasel 

The  Press-Enterprise 
Attn:  Bob  Gray 
3512  14th  Street 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878 
EOE 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Minnesota  Sun  Publicotions,  an  affiliate 
of  o  daily  newspaper-television  station 
media  company  and  publisher  of  2 1  com¬ 
munity  weekly  newspapers  in  suburban 
Mi nneapol i s/ S t .  Paul,  has  an 
immediate  need  for  an  experienced 
Retail  Advertising  Manager.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  several 
years  outside  newspaper  display 
advertising  experience,  a  demonstrated 
record  of  sales  achievement  and  will  be 
currently  managing  o  sales  staff.  Sales 
development,  sales  training  experience 
also  required.  This  individual  will 
manage  an  outside  sales  staff  of  16 
plus  sales  support  personnel.  Salary 
and  incentive  compensation  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Forward 
resume  including  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Alan  Holz,  Human 
Resources  Manager. 

Minnesota  Sun  Publications 
7831  E.  Bush  Lake  Road 
Bloomington,  MN  55439 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ART/EDITORIAL 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

Award-winning  central  Illinois  daily 
seeks  paginator  who  writes  singing 
headlines,  designs  striking  packages 
and  cranks  out  pages  with  dispatch. 
QuarkXPress,  Illustrator,  Freehand.  Illus¬ 
tration/infographics  abilities  a  plus. 
Send  letter,  resume  &  work  samples  to 
Kirt  Manuel,  design  editor,  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61555 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeks  an 
artist/designer  with  ability  to  develop 
and  conceptualize  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions  and  page  designs.  Employee 
owned  company.  180,000  circulation 
AM  doily.  Strong  commitment  to 
diversity.  Must  have  strong  illustration, 
design,  and  typography  skills.  Macin¬ 
tosh  computer  knowled^  using  Quark¬ 
XPress  is  required.  Must  have  college 
degree  in  art  or  visual  communications 
ond  at  least  3  years  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  art.  Reply  with  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Ricardo  Haack,  Art 
Director,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
371 ,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53201  -0371 . 


A  STRONG  circulation  director  is 
needed  for  a  30,000  circulation  AM  in 
Zone  3.  We  are  looking  for  steady, 
long-term  growth,  solid  management 
skills,  a  good  financial  background  and 
a  team  player.  Send  resume  with 
references  AND  salary  requirements  by 
Oct.  1  to  Box  07104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER:  Fast-growing  daily  newspaper 
in  northwestern  New  Mexico  is  seeking 
0  No.  2  in  its  Circulation  Department. 
We  will  pay  top  dollar  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  goal-oriented 
person  with  integrity.  We  are  located  in 
a  hunting,  fishing,  outdoor  paradise. 
Send  resume  to  Chris  Knorr,  The  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  NM 
87499  or  call  (505)  325-4545,  Faxes: 
(505)  327-6651 . 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Press,  an  award-winning 
30,000-circulation  7-day  morning 
paper  located  in  Southern  California,  is 
seeking  a  Circulation  Manager  to  lead 
an  18+  person  department.  Must  have 
strong  marketing  background  and 
management  experience.  Five  years 
experience  in  circulation  or  marketing 
required.  College  degree  desirable. 
Salary  range  is  $40-45,000  plus  15% 
bonus  opportunity.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  detailing  two  circulation 
marketing  ideas  to  M.  Brotherton,  Doily 
Press,  PO  Box  1 389,  Victorville,  CA 
92393.  Application  deadline  is  Sep¬ 
tember  29. 

COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers, 
Arizona  Pennysaver  and  the  Value 
Clipper  magazine  is  looking  for  a 
Home  Delivery  Manager  to  direct 
activities  of  four  zone  managers, 
increasing  home  delivery  circulation 
volume  by  developing,  implementing 
and  inspecting  programs  that  allow  for 
district  and  route  growth.  Must  be  ser¬ 
vice  oriented  and  have  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  several  alternative 
distribution  services.  The  right  person 
will  also  direct  activities  for  the  Soles 
Development  Specialist  position.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  five  years  of  home  delivery 
experience  required  with  district  and 
zone  manogement  preferred.  Hrs:  Mon- 
Fri,  Salary:  $DOE,  EOE,  M/F/V/D 
If  interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  1 20  W.  1  st  Ave,  Mesa 
AZ  85210,  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/CD 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with  a 
roven  Single  Copy  Sales  record  that 
as  demonstrated  strong  skills  in  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing  and  training  a  sales 
staff. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  the  Single  Copy  operation 
and  will  wark  closely  with  other 
departments.  If  you  ore  a  growth- 
minded  leader  who  is  seeking  o  great 
opportunity,  please  send  your  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to: 

Jerry  Zakes,  Assistant  Circulotion 
Director 

Indianapolis  Newspopers  Incorporated 
P.O.  Box  145 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-01 45 

The  Indianapolis  Star 
The  Indianapolis  News 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGEMENT 

The  Asbury  Park  Press,  the  second 
largest  newspaper  in  New  Jersey,  has 
an  outstanding  opportunity  availoble 
for  on  individual  with  proven  manage¬ 
ment  skills  to  join  our  Home  Delivery 
teom  as  a  Zone  Manoger. 

Our  Zone  Managers  are  responsible  for 
troining  and  developing  our  District 
Managers,  projecting  aggressive  sales 
and  customer  service  goals,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  budget  and  implementing  the 
programs  that  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
those  goals.  They  motivate  District 
A^nagers  to  develop  imaginative  solu¬ 
tions  to  challenges  that  we  face  in  a 
quickly  growing  market.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  doily  operation  of 
up  to  four  regional  distribution  centers 
and  the  coordination  of  on  odult  carrier 
force  responsible  for  distributing  multi¬ 
ple  products. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  a  track 
record  of  increased  home  delivery  soles 
and  improved  customer  service 
erformance.  This  candidate  will  be 
ighly  motivated,  driven  to  succeed  and 
committed  to  advancement.  Qualified 
candidates  will  have  a  BA/BS  degree 
and  previous  supervisory  experience. 

The  Asbury  Park  Press  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  with  a  complete  benefits 
package. 

Please  fax  your  resume  including  cur¬ 
rent  salary  and  requirements  to  (908) 
91 8-91 44,  or  mail  to: 

Asbury  Park  Press 
attention:  Human  Resources 

3601  Highway  66 
P.O.  Box  1550 
Neptune,  NJ  07754-1559 

NATION'S  LARGEST  PUBLISHER  of 
Real  Estate  Magazines  seeks  national 
circulation  coordinator.  Based  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Must  have  extensive  single  copy 
soles/operotional  experience  in  paid 
and/or  controlled  circulation  newspo- 
pers  or  magazines.  Range  is  $33- 
$38,000  based  on  experience.  Some 
college  preferred.  Reply  to  Human 
Resources/Circulation,  Roy  Conner,  PO 
Box  501 8,  Tallahassee,  FL  3231 4. 


ZONE  5 

We're  looking  for  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  circulation  manager  to  lead 
our  enthusiastic  staff  into  unprece¬ 
dented  growth,  os  we  chorter  into  new 
areas  or  distribution.  If  you  are  looking 
for  o  challenge,  while  enjoying  the 
quiet  lifestyle  of  a  small  community, 
please  send  your  solary  and  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  07081 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPUES 
TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


DATA  PROCESSING 

MIS  DIREaOR 

West  Coast  newspaper  seeking  MIS 
Director  with  10  years  experience, 
including  at  least  2  years  as  a  man¬ 
ager.  Candidates  must  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  HP3000,  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  PC's  and  networks,  and  be 
familiar  with  Collier-Jackson  systems 
and  PowerPoint.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  creative,  hands-on  pro¬ 
rammer  who  is  able  to  design  small 
usiness  applications  systems,  and  has 
the  ability  lo  improvise,  set  and  achieve 
goals.  EOE.  Box  07102,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Midwest  Group  (Zones  5  &  7)  is 
growing.  New  marketing  plans  for 
1995  will  create  several  new 
openings  throughout  our 
group. 

At  this  time,  we  are  accepting  resumes 
from  talented,  experienced,  aggressive 
department  managers.  We  also 
welcome  applications  for  entry  level 
positions  in  news  and  advertising. 

Please  send  your  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  any  geographical  restrictions 
to: 

Box  7106,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

You  core  about  where  you  work  and 
the  people  who  live  in  your  community. 
You  know  how  to  motivate  seasoned 
writers  and  nurture  young  talent.  You 
know  how  how  to  tell  stories  os  well  os 
just  report  the  news.  You  wont  to  work 
in  a  newsroom  thot  runs  on  teamwork 
and  collaboration,  where  energy  and 
ideas  are  at  a  premium. 

If  those  are  troits  you  share,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you.  The  successful  applicant 
will  work  closely  with  a  team  of  five  or 
six  reporters  in  collaboration  with  the 
city  editor  and  three  other  ACES.  The 
Register-Guard  is  an  80,000  circulation 
morning  doily  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  A 
degree  and  at  least  f^r  years  or  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  editor  or  reporter  is 
required. 

No  phone  inquires,  please.  Submit  a  let¬ 
ter,  resume  ond  six  samples  of  v«3rk  no 
later  than  Friday,  Sept.  23,  1 994  to: 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Register-Guard 
Personnel  Department 
P.O.  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440-2188 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  NEEDED  for  five- 
day  daily  in  scenic  Northern  California. 
Must  have  excellent  grammar  and 
page-design  skills.  Great  spot  for  pro¬ 
ven  winner.  Salary  in  mid  20s  with 
major  heolth  care  and  401 K  plan.  Zone 
9  applicants  only.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  examples  of  work  to  Lake  County 
Record-Bee,  PO  Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA 
95453.  Non  smoking  office. 

Something  will  turn  up. 

Benjamin  Disraeli 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Dover  Post, 
weekly  newspaper  in  Delaware.  Staff 
also  includes  editor,  two  staff  writers, 
photographer  and  stringers.  Person 
would  help  edit  copy,  layout  paper, 
handle  sections,  write  stories,  etc.  Com¬ 
petitive  pay  and  benefits  at  small  but 
growing  company.  Reporting  or  editing 
experience  on  weekly  paper  a  big  plus. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Don  Flood, 
Dover  Post,  P.O.  Box  664,  Dover,  DE 
19903. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
sought  to  direct  Sunday,  features  and 
special  assignments  for  San  Antonio 
Express-News.  Strong  management 
experience  vital.  Must  be  strong  spot 
news  person  who  can  manage  lively 
features  package.  Apply  to  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  Human 
Resources  Department,  MEJM,  Box 
2171,  San  Antonio,  TX  78297. 

BUSINESS  EDlTOR-for  100,000  Zone  2 
daily.  At  least  five  years  experience  as 
business  writer/editor.  Must  hove  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge  of  business,  slock 
markets,  economic  issues.  Planning, 
leadership  skills  critical.  Replies  to  Box 
07096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER  -  Tribune  News¬ 
papers,  fast-growing  90,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix. 
Writer  who  con  dig,  ask  tough  ques¬ 
tions,  enterprise.  Tribune  is  winner  of 
two  consecutive  National  Headliner 
Awards  and  1994  Livingston  Award. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Phil  Boas, 
City  Editor,  Tribune  Newspapers,  120 
W.  First  Avenue,  Mesa,  AZ  85210. 

COPY  DESK  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  the  fastest- 
growing  daily  in  the  country,  is  located 
on  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  We  are 
looking  for  an  assistant  copy  desk 
manager  to  help  us  become  the  best 
small  daily  in  the  state. 

We  ore  kxiking  for  someone  who: 

•has  a  track  record  of  successful  team 
leadership 

•likes  competition  and  has  the  will  to  win 
•can't  stond  errors 

•hos  an  eye  for  design,  focusing  on  pre¬ 
cision  os  much  as  pizzazz 
•values  a  supportive  environment  vdiere 
you  can  make  a  difference 
•is  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
and  wants  to  work  for  a  company  that 
is  committed  to  continuous  improvement 
of  the  poper. 

If  this  sounds  like  you,  pleose  coll  John 
Blake  at  (813)  629-2855,  ext.  135,  or 

Jeff  Dunn-Ronkin  ot  ext.  1 27. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Doily  News  seeks  a  copy 
editor  with  strong  page  design  skills. 
We're  looking  for  someone  to  improve 
local  and  copy  wire,  write  sparkling 
headlines,  design  section  fronts  and 
inside  pages  and  to  handle  the  slot. 
This  opening  requires  at  least  two  years 
daily  newspoper  copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  We  have  been  honored  os  the 
best  small  newspaper  in  New  England 
and  intend  to  get  even  better.  Tell  us 
how  you  can  help  in  a  letter  and  send 
tearsheets  of  your  best  designed  news 
and  feature  pages  to  Harvey  Peters, 
News  Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  New's, 
101  Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl 
02840.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  LAYOUT 

We're  looking  (or  an  entry-level  desk 
jockey  who  can  vdtip  a  rough  piece  of 
copy  into  AP  style  or  nurse  a  good  story 
into  something  great,  a  real  wordsmitn 
who  con  whip  out  a  razor-sharp  poge 
with  killer  headlines,  a  self-storter  v^o 
knows  the  importance  of  meeting 
deadlines,  a  marksman  who  can  hit  the 
designated  target:  quality. 

If  you  fit  this  description,  we  needed 
you  yesterday.  With  the  recent  promo¬ 
tion  of  our  ossistont  news  editor,  o 
prompt  response  and  the  ability  to  move 
quickly  is  important. 

We're  o  small-but-growing  Texas  daily 
(AM)  that  appreciates  talented, 
dependable  team  players.  Send 
resume's  with  references  to:  Dan 
Turner,  editor.  The  Conroe  Courier, 
100  Avenue  A;  Conroe,  Texas,  77301. 
No  phone  colls  please. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Northwest  Florida  Daily  News,  a 
growing  38,000  doily  on  Florida's  Gulf 
Coast,  seeks  copy  editor  with  strong 
news  judgement,  design  skills.  Ideal 
candidate  will  hove  at  Irast  one  year  of 
doily  experience  on  copy  desk,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  paginated  system.  LeafDesk 
experience  a  must,  knowledge  of 
Dewar  system  a  plus.  We  offer 
excellent  ploce  to  work  and  live,  prime 
benefits.  Apply  with  letter,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Steve  Parks,  News  Editor, 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  2949,  Fort 
Wolton  Beach,  FL  32549. 


COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Wanted:  Do  you  aspire  to  be  a  top  dog 
someday?  The  Bismarck  Tribune  seeks 
candidates  who  want  to  develop  to 
their  full  potential.  Someone  out  there 
can  become  our  No.  2  on  the  night 
desk  with  the  following  credentiols: 
Experience,  proven  news  judgement 
(especially  on  local/stote  news),  desire 
for  occurocy,  innovotion  and  imagina¬ 
tion  in  design,  excellent  interpersonal 
skills,  leadership  skills  and  self- 
motivation.  In  return,  we'll  give  you  the 
room  to  move  and  the  skills  and  tools  to 
become  the  best  you  con  be. 

On  the  personal  side,  we  live  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree-lined  state  capital  city  on  the 
Missouri  River,  where  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  abounds.  Clips  and  'esume  should 
be  sent  to:  Libby  Simes,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITORS 

THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL  is  looking 
for  a  copy  editor  and  o  layout  editor 
with  at  least  three  years  of  experience 
to  work  on  the  universal  desk.  If  you 
ore  interested  in  joining  a  20-person 
desk  responsible  (or  local  and  notional 
news  sections,  write  to  James  C.  Clark, 
Assistant  Executive  Editor,  The  Orlando 
Sentinel,  Orlando,  FL  32801 .  The 
Orlando  Sentinel  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


You  have  not  lived  a  perfect  day, 
even  though  you  have  earned  your 
money, unless  you  have  done 
something  for  someone  who  cannot 
repay  you. 

Ruth  Smeltzer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

COPY/NEWS  EDITORS:  Seeking 
creative,  energetic,  well-rounded  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  news/copy  desk  of  one  of 
America's  fastest  growing  daily  news¬ 
papers.  You  should  be  a  detail-oriented 
self-starter  with  generol  computer  skills 
and  excellent  command  of  English. 
Mac,  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop  skills  o 
plus.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  requirements 
to:  Manoging  Editor,  Operations, 
Thomson  LA  News  Group,  1210  N. 
Azusa  Canyon  Rd.,  West  Covina,  CA 
91790 

FEATURES  EDITOR  needed  for 
aggressive  20,000  daily  on  U.S.- 
Mexico  border  to  coordinate  doily  life¬ 
style  and  entertainment  news  os  well  as 
a  weekly  community  edition.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing,  layout  and  pagination 
desired.  Ability  to  speak  Spanish 
helpful.  Contact  Lavice  Laney,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  The  Brownsville  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  351,  Brownsville,  Texas  78520,  or 
call  (210)  982-6610,  fox  (210)  542- 
0840. 

EDITOR  for  award-winning  weekly  in 
northeast  Ohio.  Duties  include  writing, 
reporting,  editing,  layout  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Ideal  position  for  reporter  with 
creative  ideas  and  the  desire  to  imple¬ 
ment  them.  We  offer  o  competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
General  Manager,  Oberlin  News- 
Tribune,  42  S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  OH 
44074. 

EXCITING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

We  have  openings  for  reporters  and 
editors  in  our  group  of  doily  and  semi- 
weekly  papers  in  the  growing 
Southwest.  If  you're  the  sort  of  news 
person  who  can  help  us  improve  our  pro- 
ducts  as  we  increase  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  our  staffs  and  os  we 
expand  our  coverage  and  odd  posi¬ 
tions  on  our  news  teams,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

We're  seeking  top-flight  reporters.  We 
hove  immediote  openings.  Writing  and 
reporting  experience,  plus  the  ability  to 
use  o  camera,  ore  essential  job 
qualifications.  We  also  are  seeking 
editors  capable  of  managing  news 
staffs  in  small  morkets-con-do,  hands- 
on  individuals  with  strong  news  man¬ 
agement  backgrounds  v\mo  can  lead 
award-winning  semi-weeklies  and 
possibly  toke  them  through  transitions 
into  dailies. 

Our  locations  include  two  prominent 
recreation  destinations,  o  booming  cen¬ 
tral  Arizona  community  that  is  experien¬ 
cing  rapid  expansion,  towns  in  the  path 
of  NAFTA,  county  seats,  and  a  bustling 
community  rapidly  becoming  urbanized 
on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the 
Southwest's  major  cities. 

Tell  us  why  you're  the  person  we're 
seeking  to  fill  either  the  reporter  or 
editor  jobs.  Send  o  cover  letter,  resume, 
work  samples  and  references,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to  Box  07092,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR--Editor  for  twice  weekly, 
37,000  circulation,  Maryland  Gazette, 
America's  oldest  newspaper,  in  Glen- 
bumie,  MD,  o  stone's  throw  from  Balti¬ 
more.  Experience  must  include  editors 
position  at  mid-size  to  large  weekly. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Poper  part  of 
small,  locally  owned  group.  Write  to 
Edward  Dennis  Casey,  Capital  Gazette 
Newspapers,  Box  911,  Annopolis,  MD, 
21404. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Edilor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(oil  non-soles  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  coll  (310)  792-1313. 

FREELANCE  Business  Writers  needed  to 
cover  minority  business  news  &  events. 
(Coreer  finance,  marketing,  etc.)  Send 
writing  samples  to  Network  Journal, 
333  Nostrond  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11216. 

MEDICAL  REPORTER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  looking  for  an  experienced,  energetic, 
talented  medical  reporter  to  join  an  expanding  medical- 
science  team  in  a  region  rich  with  leaders  in  research, 
discovery,  patient-treatment,  health  care  politics.  This  is  a 
position  for  an  individual  not  only  with  significant  expertise 
in  medical  reporting,  but  with  outstanding  writing  ability 
and  great  enthusiasm  for  beat  coverage.  Company  offers 
competitive  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to;  Gil  Watson,  The  Baltimore  Sun,  501 N. 
Caivert  St.,  Baitimore,  MD  21278.  No  phone  caiis  piease. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/D/V 
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EXPANDING  business  publication  in 
Eastern  Europe  needs  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  reporters  and  copy  editor.  Low 
pay,  long  hours,  excellent  journalistic 
opportunity.  Not  a  job  for  the  timid  or 
the  home  sick.  No  calls.  Fox  resumes  to 
Budapest  Business  Journal  editor  ot 

(361)  118-0215. _ 

REPORTERS 

Western  Publishing  Co.  seeks  appli- 
conts  for  current  and/or  future  report¬ 
ing  openings  at  its  three  western 
Nwraska  newspapers.  We  expect  out¬ 
standing  performance-and  our  products 
show  it.  If  you're  the  best  reporter  ot 
your  current  job  and  are  interested  in 
joining  a  new  team,  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Kim  Ferguson,  PHR, 
director  of  personnel  and  training. 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1228,  North  Plotte,  NE  69103. 

FOOD  WRITER  WANTED.  Experienced 
and  steeped  in  the  lore  of  eating,  cook- 
ing  and  nutrition;  a  smooth, 
imaginative  writer;  a  visionary  and  a 
self-starter  who  can  dream  up  creative 
food  designs  for  photographers  to 
shoot;  someone  with  a  way  with  peo¬ 
ple,  who  sees  possibilities  for  food 
stories  everywhere.  You'll  investigate 
the  healthiness  of  hospital  menus,  detail 
the  fore  at  charity  balls  and  community 
festivals.  You'll  collect  recipes  from  our 
community's  best  cooks  and  its  best 
chefs.  151,000  daily  circulation  and 
more  than  200,000  Sunday.  Good 
benefits  and  top  experience  salary  of 
$852.66.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Human  Resources,  The  Blade,  541  N. 
Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  for  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
coll  PR  ON-LINE,  (202)  347-8918. 


FREELANCE  WRITERS-  Get  More  Leads 
Contact  more  publicists  using  our 
networking  newsletter.  For  free  informa¬ 
tion:  PRCONNECT,  Box  11600,  Glen¬ 
dale,  CA  91226  (818)  547-4294. 

LEGAL  JOURNALISTS -we're  looking 
for  those  special  people  who  can  write 
about  the  law  with  sophistication  ond 
grace.  The  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  the  nation's  premier  legal 
monthly,  is  interested  in  expanding  its 
pool  of  freelance  contributors  to  write 
magazine-length  features  on  devel¬ 
opments  and  trends  in  the  low 
(especially  business  low).  Send  samples 
of  in-depth  work  on  legal  topics  and 
resume  to:  Stephanie  Goldberg,  ABA 
Journal,  750  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cogo,  IL  6061 1 . 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR-Princeton  (NJ)  -  The 
Princeton  Packet,  a  group  of  award¬ 
winning  community  newspapers  seeks  a 
well-organized,  civic-minded  Editor 
with  good  layout  skills  and  proven 
feature  writing  ability  to  produce  twice- 
weekly  section.  At  least  two  years  of 
copy  editing  and  reporting  experience 
required.  Good  people  skills  a  must; 
experience  with  pagination  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
Randy  Bergmonn,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc.  (E&P),  P.O. 
Box  350,  Princeton,  N.J.  08542.  EOE/ 
M/F/D/V. 


We're  looking  for  an  individual  to  lead 
our  editorial  staff  of  8  at  a  growing  tri¬ 
weekly  newspaper  in  scenic  and  his¬ 
toric  Bureou  County,  Illinois.  Help  us 
build  the  product,  add  wire,  increase 
frequency,  etc.  Send  resume  to: 

Sam  R  Fisher 

Bureau  County  Republican 
316  S.  Main  St 
Princeton,  IL  61 356 


MEXICO  INSIGHT:  Mexico's  leading 
English  language  publication  hiring. 
Our  fortnightly  magazine  needs 
reporters  with  at  least  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  solid  Spanish.  Must  re-locate 
to  Mexico  City.  Send  resume, 
references  and  8  clips  to:  P.O.  Box 
302,  Somers,  Wl,  53171.  Fax  (414) 
551-9247. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
Call  9am  -  5pm  PST»(800)  339-4345 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Reseorch  and  Information  Systems 
Deportments.  Zone  2  oppliconts  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTER  for  15,000  PM  daily  in 
scenic  finger  lakes  region  of  upstate 
NY.  Need  strong  writer  to  join  expond- 
ing,  oword-winning  staff.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  to  Robert  Motson,  The 
Doily/Sunday  Messenger,  73  Buffolo 
St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 

REPORTER  needed  for  courthouse  beat 
on  1  1  ,000  AM  daily  in  South 
Arkansas.  Resume,  five  best  news  clips 
to  Box  07090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-Inquisitive  mind  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  a  must  for  this  position  cov¬ 
ering  county,  courts  and  low  enforce¬ 
ment  for  25,000-circulation  AM  doily. 
College  degree  and  some  newspaper 
experience  required.  Send  resume, 
eight  clips  to  Jeff  Funk,  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Box  1  208,  Grand  Island,  NE 
68802. 


REPORTER 

Notional  boating  monthly  seeks 
reporter  with  3-6  years  newspaper 
experience,  boating  knowledge  and 
good  work  ethic.  Send  resume  to 
Editor,  Soundings,  Pratt  Street,  Essex, 
a  06426. 


REPORTER 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  o  50,000  six- 
day  PM  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is  looking 
for  o  general  assignment  reporter  to 
cover  a  five-county  area.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to  Amy  Davis, 
state  editor,  Woterloo  Courier,  P.O. 
Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


SPORTS  REPORTER-English-longuoge 
daily  (circulation  40,000)  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  seeks  sports  reporter  with 
at  least  two  years  doily  newspaper 
experience.  Must  know  all  sports.  Must 
be  bilingual  (English/Spanish)  with 
appropriate  undergraduate  degree  and 
solid  reporting  skills.  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Marcos 
Perez,  Sports  Editor,  the  Son  Juan  Star, 
PO  Box  3641 87,  San  Juan,  PR  00936. 
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REPORTER 

Work  force  cutback,  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  sick  buildings,  drug  testing,  race 
discrimination,  worker  safety,  training, 
quality  management.  Cover  issues  that 
touch  people's  lives  every  working  day. 

Can  yau  generate  five  hard-news 
staries  a  week  and  five  magazine- 
length  features  a  year?  Can  you  cover 
more  than  1  million  people  working  for 
the  country's  largest  employer? 

If  you  have  at  least  3  years  reporting 
daily  news,  experience  writing  features 
and  good  news  judgement,  send  us  a 
resume  and  3  clips.  If  you've  covered 
government,  oil  the  belter. 

Federal  Times  is  an  independent  news 
weekly  covering  the  government  work 
place. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Army  Times 

Publishing  Co.,  ATTN:  H  R.  WP63, 

6883  Commercial  Dr.,  Springfield,  VA 

22159.  MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED 

TO  APPLY  M/F/V/H 

Coll  our  24-Hour  Job  Line  (703)  750- 

8135 


RIM  EDITOR 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
rim  editor  to  join  its  fast-paced 
universal  copy  desk.  Applicants  need 
two  years'  desk  experience,  excellent 
word  skills,  a  laserlike  focus  on  detail,  o 
passion  (or  current  events,  ond  be  able 
to  write  creative,  accurate,  information- 
packed  headlines.  No  layout  involved. 
Resume,  five  headline  samples,  brief 
essay  on  role  and  importance  of  copy 
editing  to:  Michael  Les,  News  Editor, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  PO  Drawer  J, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103.  No  calls 
please.  Application  Deadline  is  Oct.  7. 

SAN  JUAN  STAR  is  loaking  (or 
Business  reporters 

We  ore  an  ambitious,  growing  news¬ 
paper  with  a  strong  business  section 
that  is  expanding  its  coverage  both  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Caribbean/Latin 
American  region. 

We  need  business  writers  with  at  least 
two  years  of  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
Understanding  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
region  is  o  plus. 

Please  send  clips  and  resume  to 
Barbara  LeBlanc,  managing  editor.  The 
San  Juan  Star,  PO  Box  364187,  Son 
Juan,  PR  00936-4187.  Phone  (809) 

782-4200  ext.  300. _ 

THE  GREENVILLE  NEWS,  a  97,000- 
circulation  doily  in  Greenville,  SC,  is 
seeking  a  religion  writer  to  cover  issues, 
trends,  and  religious  news  with  depth. 
Excellent  writing  skills  and  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  issues  are  a  must. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  reportinq 
samples  to: 

Chris  Weston 

Managing  Editor/Local  News 
The  Greenville  Nevrs 
PO  Box  1688 
Greenville,  SC  29602 
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SENIOR  WRITER 

Duke  University  is  seeking  on  experi- 
eiKed  newsperson  to  join  the  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  at  the  Duke  News 
Service.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  able  to  write  succinctly  under 
deadline  pressure  about  issues  affecting 
major  reseorch  universities,  and  copy 
editing  and  layout  skills  are  a  plus. 
Bachelor's  degree  and  minimum  of  two 
years  of  writing  experience  required. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Al  Rossiter  Jr.,  Director,  Duke  News 
Service,  Box  90563,  Durhom,  NC 
27708-0563  by  Oct.  22,  1994.  Duke 
University  is  on  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

SLOT  EDITOR  OPENING 

The  North  Platte  Telegraph,  on  aword- 
winning  daily  in  western  Nebraska, 
seeks  to  (ill  this  key  newsroom  position 
with  a  person  who  sees  the  broad 
picture,  but  remains  attentive  to  deloil; 
who  can  design  great  pages,  but  knows 
that  content  is  still  most  important;  who 
readily  embraces  new  technology,  but 
sees  it  only  as  a  tool.  If  that  description 
fits,  we  wont  to  talk  with  you.  Resumes 
to  Jill  Claflin,  executive  editor.  The 
North  Platte  Telegraph,  PO  Box  370, 
North  Platte,  NE  69103-0370. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000 
daily  in  Yale's  hometown,  seeks  an 
experienced  sports  editor  committed  to 
local  coverage.  We  place  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  coverage  and  display 
of  high  school  and  other  amateur  local 
sports.  We're  olso  aggressive  in  cover¬ 
ing  several  area  colleges  as  well  as  the 
pros.  This  editor  will  coordinate  our 
sports  coverage  of  the  1995  Special 
Olympics  World  Gomes  in  New  Haven. 
Letter,  resume  and  2  samples  of  your 
section  to:  Dave  Butler,  Editor,  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511.  The  Register  values 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
encourages  minority  applicants  to 

apply _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER-EDITOR 
Growing  Monday-Friday  morning 
paper  in  the  northern  reaches  of  Zone 
9  seeks  one-person  Sports  show  who 
delights  in  high  school  sports-all  of 
them.  We  need  a  team  player  with 
strong  people  skills  who  can  do  it  all¬ 
write  stories  and  headlines,  design 
pages,  take  pictures  and  organize  a 
week  so  all  major  sporting  events  are 
covered.  It's  a  great  opportunity  (or  o 
self-starter  who  wants  an  audience  lhat 
thrives  on  local  sports.  There's  also  the 
freedom  to  develop  a  sports  pockoge 
that  includes  more  than  just  gome  cov¬ 
erage.  Please  send  resume,  references 
and  samples  to  Box  07094,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

STAFF  WRITER  wanted  by  aggressive, 
award-winning,  major  city  business 
newspaper.  Minimum  2  years  deadline 
experience  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Managing  Editor,  AllonIa  Busi¬ 
ness  Chronicle,  1801  Peachtree  St., 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 


For  greed,  all  nature  is  too  little. 

Cicero 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per  P5,000  daily/50,000  Sunday)  is 
seeking  an  experiertced  writer  who  com¬ 
bines  solid  reporting  with  a  lively  wri^ 
ing  style.  Local  sports  scene  is  primarily 
high  school  plus  auto  racing,  minor 
league  baseball  and  college  hockey. 

Send  resume  and  a  recent  vreek's  clips 
to  John  Clendenon,  Sports  Editor,  Stor- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  NY 
14901.  The  Star-Gazette  and  Gannett 
are  equal  opportunity  employers.  We 
value  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  ond  especially  encourage 
applications  from  those  who  shore  our 
vision  or  reflect  a  diverse  background. 

SPORTS  WRITER  needed  for  20,000 
daily  on  the  U.S.-Mexico  border.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  layout  and  pagination 
desired.  Ability  to  speak  Spanish 
helpful.  Contoct  Lovice  Laney,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  The  Brownsville  Flerold,  P.O. 

Box  351,  Brownsville,  Texas  78520,  or 
call  (210)  982-6610,  (ox  (210)  542- 
0840. 

FnIws 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 

journalism  review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  a  monthly 

association  house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT  sponsored  by  a 

university,  society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the  only  independent 

weekly  NEWS  magazine  covering  the 
newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  makes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 

MARKETING  MANAGER 


:h 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  circulation  daily,  is  seeking 
two  copy  editors  with  experience  in  pro¬ 
ducing  well-edited,  visual  and  highly 
readable  news  pages.  Pagination  expe¬ 
rience  is  0  plus  as  is  at  least  3  years 
experience.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
qualified,  creative  people  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalistic  skills  and  a  love  of 
editing  to  join  an  award-winning,  fam¬ 
ily-owned  newspaper  that  is  making  a 
number  of  exciting  changes.  Moil 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Jim  Whittum,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Advocate,  P.O.  Box  588,  Baton 

Rouge,  LA  70821 . _ 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Is  seeking  an 
editorial  writer  to  focus  on  local  and 
regional  issues.  The  successful  candi- 
dote  may  hove  an  opportunity  to  write 
a  weekly  column. 

Condidates  should  have  strong  report¬ 
ing  ond  writing  skills,  an  ability  to  think 
independently  and  to  gather,  synthesize 
and  analyze  complicated  material. 
Clarity  of  thought  and  writing  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Diversity  of  views  and  assertiveness  in 
expressing  them  is  important. 

To  apply,  please  submit  a  one-page 
statement  about  the  strengths  you  would 
bring  to  the  editoriol  poge.  Pleose  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  whot  you  would  con¬ 
tribute  as  an  editorial  writer  and  as  o 
columnist. 

Send  your  statement,  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Millie  Quan,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
981 1 1 .  Deadline  is  September  30.  No 
colls,  please. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATE  for  the 
opening  we  have  for  a  business  writer 
not  only  will  work  for  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association's  Newspaper  of  the 
Year,  he  or  she  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  the  heart  of  Cajun 
Country.  We're  a  15,000  daily-PM, 
Mon.-Fri.,  AM  Sat-Sun.  Minimum  of 
two  years  experience  required.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references 
to  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The  Daily  Iberian, 
P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562, 
or  call  318  365-6773,  after  11  a.m. 
CST. 

VISALIA  TIMES  DELTA:  6  day  Gannett 
California  daily,  23,000  circulation 
seeks:  Assistant  City  Editor,  editing 
experience  helpful,  extensive  reporting 
experience  a  must,  Sponish  language 
skills  encouraged.  Reporter,  1-2  years 
experience,  Spanish  language  skills 
encouraged.  Send  resume  and  samples 
330  N.  West  Street,  Visalia,  CA  93279 
or  Fax  to  (209)  734-5843.  Information 
Monoging  Editor  Tom  Bray,  (209)  734- 
5821. 

WANTED:  Award-winning  staff  has  an 
opening  for  self-starting  reporter  who 
can  provide  aggressive  reporting  and 
strong  writing.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  P.O.  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WRITER-REPORTER,  full-time,  far 
weekly.  Jewish  knowledge  required. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Bulletin,  88  First 
St.  #300,  Son  Francisco,  CA  94105. 
No  calls 

WRITERS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
MAGAZINE 

National  consumer  magazine  covering 
investments  and  mutual  funds  now  hir¬ 
ing  experienced  Writers  on  investments, 
finance  and  mutual  funds.  Ft. 
Lauderdale  location.  Submit  resume, 
including  salo^  history,  &  writing  sam¬ 
ples.  FAX  toll-free  to:  1  -800-338-4528, 
Attn  "Writers."  Or  mail  to  Writers, 
Mutual  Funds  Magazine,  3471  N.  Fed¬ 
eral  Highway,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL, 
33306.  For  info  coll  1  -800-896-4890. 

ELECTRONIC  PREPRESS 

ELEQRONIC  PREPRESS 
Openings 

Site  Manager  3  50-65K 

Production  Mgr.  3  36-53K 
Manager/ 

Iris  Dolev  Operator  3  50-65K 
Region  Account  Mgr.  2  35-45K  base 
60-70K  potential. 

Account  Manager  9  25-35K  base 
50-60K  potential. 

Image  Processor  3  28-32K 
Photographer  3  29-33K 

Mac  Tech.  Support  3  29-33K 
Network  Support  3  27-31 K 

Macintosh  experience  with  Adobe 
Photoshop,  QuarkXPress  3.1  &  3.2, 
Dolev  400  Imogesetter,  Scitex  PS/M  RIP 
software.  Digital  and  traditional  pho¬ 
tography,  Color  separotions  and  pro¬ 
ofs,  printing. 

Please  provide  references  end  salary 
history  with  resume. 

Send  resume  to:  NEIS,  Electronic  Pre¬ 
press  Division,  PO  Box  70573, 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  Attn:  Steve 
Ridgely,  (404)  850-0004  Voice,  (404) 
952-021 8  Fax. 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  needed  for 
national  trade  magazine  for  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry.  Key  areas 
include  southern  Californio,  south 
Texas,  Florida,  the  Northeast  and 
Northwest.  Industry  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume,  clips,  references  to 
Editor,  The  Grower,  7950  College 
Blvd.,  Ovedand  Park,  KS  66210. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
sought  for  immediate  employment  with 
Zone  3  mid-sized  daily.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  operation  and  repair  of 
Harris  inserters,  IDAB  conveyor  and 
stacking  equipment,  Signode  strappers, 
Kirk  Rudy  labeling  equipment.  Good 
scheduling  and  production  coordination 
skills  required.  Salory  based  on  ability 
and  experience.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  outlining  past  salary  history 
and  current  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  (350,000 
Daily,  450,000  Sunday)  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Circulation  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager.  This  senior-level  manager  will 
report  to  the  Circulation  Director,  and 
will  help  set  the  strategic  agenda  for  the 
division  as  well  as  oversee  all  Circula¬ 
tion  sales  and  marketing  activities  at  the 
Times. 

Supervisory  responsibilities  include 
managing  our  Telemarketing,  Outside 
Sales,  Newspaper  in  Education  and 
Direct  Marketing  departments.  A  col¬ 
lege  degree,  five  years  of  management 
experience  in  a  marketing  capacity,  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  database  market¬ 
ing  and  daily  newspaper  experience  in 
a  competitive  market  are  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Send  resume  to:  Mike  Womock,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 21 ,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 . 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS  DEPARTAAENT  manager  for  multi¬ 
ple  press  commercial  printer.  Harris  V- 
1 5  printer.  Opportunity  for  number  two 
person  ready  to  move  up.  Operator 
and  management  experience  required 
in  order  to  moke  us  better.  TQM  o  plus. 
Zone  5,  Box  07103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR  experienced  with 
Goss  SC  needed  immediately.  Contact 
Jack  Sitzmann,  1  -800-843-6805,  M-F, 
8-3  CST. 


SMALL  NEWSPAPER  group  needs  on 
experienced  pressman  to  oversee  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  Harris  V  1 5A  and  a  staff  of 
five.  Inserter,  Ink-jet  labeler  and  job 
press.  We  are  growing  fast  and  can 
offer  the  right  person  excellent 
opportunity.  Salary  package  includes 
health  benefits.  Apply  to  The  Enterprise, 
50  Depot  Ave,  Falmouth,  MA  02540 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIREaOR 
Southern  California  paper  has 
immediate  opening  for  hands-on 
director  with  current  technical  skills  in 
business  and  prepress  systems.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  background  in 
these  areas  plus  be  a  leader  who  han¬ 
dles  motivating,  problem-solving  and 
interfacing  with  other  departments  as 
part  of  the  daily  routine,  budgeting,  Nov¬ 
ell,  DboselV,  OS/400,  DEWAR,  INSI 
and  Macintosh  experience  helpful. 
Interested  individuals  please  send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Ventura  County  Newspapers 
Attn:  Joan  Dzuro 
Human  Resources 
PO  Box  671 1 
Ventura,  CA  93006-671 1 


PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

Mid-size  daily  in  Rockies  seeks  produc¬ 
tion  director.  Emphasis  on  plate,  press 
and  mail  operations.  Experience  in 
quality  control  and  statistical 
approaches  to  management  a  plus.  This 
key  management  positian  reparts 
directly  to  publisher.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  07097,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Logic  is  the  art  of  going  wrong  with 
confidence. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  the  right  person 
to  lead  a  1  5  person  production 
department  into  the  world  of  hi  tech  pre- 
-press  production.  The  person  we  hire 
must  have  excellent  communications 
skills,  be  well  versed  in  the  latest  soft¬ 
ware  and  computer  technology,  ond 
appreciate  the  importance  of  serving 
our  customers. 

We  offer  a  great  environment  in  which 
to  live  and  work.  Our  compensation 
package  is  competitive  ond  includes  com¬ 
plete  benefits  and  a  401  -K  program. 

Resumes  and  cover  letter  to:  Wayne 
Hollingshead,  General  Manager, 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  Box  957, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  83501 . 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Chicago  public  relations  firm  seeks 
creotive  communicator  with  interest  ond 
professional  experience  in  sports/ 
recreational  vehicle  industries.  You  must 
be  a  fast  writer  and  able  to  get  it  right 
the  first  time.  Must  have  track  record  of 
creating  and  executing  strategic  com¬ 
munications  programs  at  the  national 
level.  Media  relations  and  collateral 
production  experience  also  required. 
Reporting  background  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  D. 
O'Dowd,  Selz,  Seabcit  &  Associotes, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  IL 
60601-1520. 

RESEARCH 

NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH  ANALYST: 
Worldwide  communications  research 
and  consultation  firm  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  research  analyst  to 
join  growing  publishing  division. 
Perfect  for  strong  number  two  wanting 
to  be  number  one.  Send  resumes  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Box  07093,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESEARCH  ANALYST  -  high  profile 
project  manager's  position  for  NJ 
medio  research  group.  Must  have 
newspaper/ multi-variate  experience. 
Resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
American  Opinion  Research,  707  State 
Rood,  Suite  102,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 
No  calls  please. 

RESEARCH  DIRECTOR.  National  talk 
show  seeks  cutting  edge  Researcher  to 
develop  "Superhi^way"  information  os 
viable  resource.  Supervises  "viewer  mail" 
resource  and  staff.  Organizes  and 
maintains  the  company'sTibraries  and 
develops  additional  resources.  Applies 
new  information  techniques,  equipment, 
and  processes.  Qualifications:  College 
degree  with  minimum  2  years  of 
Research  related  experience  preferably 
in  the  fields  of  Journalism,  History,  Law, 
ar  Infarmation  Science.  Extensive  on¬ 
line  experience,  with  emphasis  in 
emerging  information  sources.  Man¬ 
agement/Supervisory  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  to:  Research  Supervisor, 
110  N.  Carpenter  Street,  Chicago,  IL 
60607.  No  colls. 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or 
52  issues  to  increase 
awareness  while  benefitting 
from  our  low  contract  rates. 
CaU  (212)  675-4380 


EditorfifPublisher  •  September  24,  1994 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.86  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.06  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  lirre.  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.86  per  iine.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  lirre.  per  issue. 


Add  S8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  odditionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boidface.  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foilowing  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times.  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80,  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  Insertions: 


_ Exp.  Date . 

Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  lough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201 )  991  - 
5496. 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  7.  District  Manager  seeks  job. 
35  years  experience  with  5  dailies.  Box 
07076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 


FILM  CRITIC  with  experience  in  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  print  seeks  stable  job 
with  paper.  Looking  to  become  a  popu¬ 
lar  element  in  your  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  and  your  community.  Degrees  in 
journalism  and  film.  Prefer  Zones  7-9, 
will  consider  any  area,  any  offer. 
Brandon  (916)  852-1210 


EDITORIAL 


ALL-AROUND  professional  journalist 
with  15  years  of  experience  seeks 
managing  editor's  position  at  small  to 
mid-sized  daily  newspaper.  Quark, 
photography,  writing  and  layout  skills. 
Call  Tim  at  (501)  777-8841  or  777- 
4691. 


APSE  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS 
page  designer  seeks  new  challenge.  Fif¬ 
teen-year  veteran,  experienced  in 
Quark.  Coll  (615)  966-6515. 


Award-winning  editorial  director,  17 
years  proven  leadership  and  creativity 
in  publications  manogement,  seeks  new 
challenge.  Expertise  includes  new 
product  development;  on-time,  on- 
budget  delivery;  global  marketing;  avia¬ 
tion,  medicine,  other;  print  and 
electronic.  Please  call  (202)  244-0873 
(leave  message). 


DAILY  BUREAU  CHIEF/nationally  pub¬ 
lished  photographer  (Newsweek, 
Smithsonian,  many  others)/award  win¬ 
ning  writer,  14  years  experience,  seeks 
assignment:  in  Pacific  Northwest;  out¬ 
side  U.S.;  or  editing  books.  Greg  (707) 
995-0343/994-2932. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  award-winning  editar 
seeks  top  spot  or  senior-level  post  on 
quality  Zone  2  daily.  Packaging,  staff 
motivation  and  local  news  are  my 
specialties.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
07023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  who  can  pep  up 
your  paper.  Took  Tennessee  tri-weekly 
daily,  won  four  consecutive  first  place 
general  excellence  awards;  two  as 
weekly;  two  as  daily.  Charles  (619) 
482-7760. 


FILM/TV  critic  desires  loving  home 
where  intelligence  and  humor  are 
rewarded.  Provocative  but  no  primo 
donna.  Workaholic  yet  easygoing. 
Versed  in  other  arts.  Masters  and  film 
degrees.  Jumps  challenges.  Reply  to 
Box  07101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HAVE  CUPS,  WILL  TRAVEL 

Minority  joumolist,  about  to  complete  a 
year  at  small  Zone  5  doily,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  to  move  to  a  bigger  paper.  Cur¬ 
rently  cover  schools,  Tocal  government, 
and  business  community  on  a  regular 
basis.  Also  adept  at  feature  reporting. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Call  Tarun  at  (41?) 


Joumolist  willing  to  sell  his  soul.  Will  go 
anywhere  to  cover  ony  story.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  domestic  and  international 
political  coverage.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  Call  (319)  335-5814  and  fax 
319  335  5210. 


PULITZER-dreaming  reporter — 
aggressive,  hard-digging,  goal- 
oriented,  fair,  good  with  people  and  com¬ 
puters,  an  idea  person,  o  bull  dog  who, 
as  a  political/investigative  journalist  for 
major  doilies  and  a  network  TV,  mode 
o  difference  in  communities  for  15 
years — wants  to  work  in  Zone  9.  Call 
me,  we  will  beat  the  heck  out  of  the 
opposition. 

(204)943-1 1 1 1  or  (805)327-8897. 


SEASONED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTER  and  editor  looking  for  a 
place  to  call  home.  Skilled  in  latest  com¬ 
puter  techniques  and  old-fashioned  dig¬ 
ging.  And  guess  what.  I  can  write,  too. 
Reply  to  Box  07077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS/OUTDOOR  EDITOR  with  15 
years  of  experience  in  covering  high 
school  and  college  sports  eager  to  join 
small  or  mid-sized  daily.  Experienced 
in  pagination  and  photography.  Reply 
to  Box  07091 ,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEED  A  PHOTOJOURNAUST?  Call  the 
NPPA  Job  Information  Bank.  The 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  list  your  job  opening  for  free! 
Every  week  we  carry  dozens  of  job 
openings  for  photographers,  photo 
editors,  digital  imaging  specialists, 
teachers,  interns  and  we  won't  charge 
you  a  dime!  Call  us  and  we'll  tell  you 
now  to  reach  our  10,(X)0  members  for 
free.  1  (800)  BUY-NPPA  (1  (800)  289- 
6772). 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/ 
PRESSROOM  MANAGER  41  years  old, 
20  years  in  printing  both  international 
and  domestic,  14  years  in  manage¬ 
ment.  Working  in  Europe  for  past  3 
years.  Ready  to  come  home  and  would 
like  a  position  to  return  to.  Can  start 
immediately.  Contact  Charles  Lloyd, 
Telephone  01 1  44  425  653328. 


Production  director,  o  fully  experienced 
manager,  including  technical  automa¬ 
tion,  labor,  seeks  same.  Box  07075, 
Editor  &  PuUisher. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writersi  FREE 
trovel/cruisesl  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 
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Shoo  Talk  at  Thirt 


by  Dan  Ehrlich 


I 

BRITS  WHO  SUCCEED  AS 
JOURNALISTS  IN  THE  U.S. 


SINCE  MULTIPLE-CHOICE  school 
work  replaced  essay  exams  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  British  hacks  have  been 
sought  by  American  publications  — 
first  it  was  supermarket  tabloids  and 
more  recently  by  mainstream  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Their  desirability  flies  in  the  face  of 
U.S.  corporate  employment  criteria 
since  most  British  journalists  don’t 
have  journalism  degrees  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  kind  of  degree.  They 
learned  the  trade  the  old  way,  i.e.,  re¬ 
fer  to  J-1  history  of  journalism. 

So  what  makes  them  so  special? 
Nothing  really,  other  than  in  many 
cases  their  own  inflated  opinions  of 
themselves,  which  seems  to  be  a  gener¬ 
al  personality  trait  of  the  British  as  a 
people. 

But,  to  be  fair,  this  trait  is  equally 
matched  by  the  sanctimonious  and 
closed  minds  of  many  American  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  who,  in  robot-like 
fashion  spew  out  the  sanitized  politi¬ 
cally  correct  verbiage  they’re  paid  to 
produce. 

True,  Brits  have  a  more  internation¬ 
al  perspective  on  issues  and  we  are  in¬ 
love  with  their  accents.  But,  this  is 
more  than  matched  in  the  U.S.  media 
by  our  attention  to  slight  details  such 
as  direct  quotes,  attributions,  names, 
dates  and  ages  —  things  they  often  dis¬ 
miss  and  irrelevant. 

More  than  anything,  their  value  is 
having  come  from  one  of  the  world’s 
most  competitive  press  systems  ...  a 
system  where  “scoop’I  i.e.,  refer  to  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism,  are  still  common¬ 
place.  Oh  yes,  there’s  one  other  thing. 
Not  having  the  luxury  of  multiple- 
choice  school  tests,  Brits  who  succeed 
as  journalists  are  fully  literate. 

British  hacks  are  better  diggers  than 
their  American  counterparts.  There’s 
no  freedom  of  information  in  Britain 
and  public  officials  don’t  court  the 

Ehrlich  is  an  American  working  as  a 
free-lance  writer  in  London. 
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press.  In  fact,  you  often  can  get  more 
information  by  claiming  to  be  a  hum¬ 
ble  taxpayer  than  a  journalist. 

Example:  While  working  for  a  Lon¬ 
don  news  agency,  I  was  asked  to  get 
some  details  on  a  major  fire  we  were 
covering.  Upon  calling  the  fire  station 
I  was  told  to  call  the  press  office. 
When  I  called  the  press  office,  it  was 
closed.  I  again  called  the  cops  who  re¬ 
fused  even  confirm  there  was  a  fire,  a 
fire  we  and  they  were  covering. 

Because  of  this,  British  reporters 
have  more  developed  imaginations .  .  . 
if  you  can’t  find  stories  or  some  quotes 
invent  them. 

I’ll  never  forget  once  doing  a  “man 
on  the  street”  piece  about  the  Falk¬ 
land’s  War  for  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  I  wanted  some  media  reaction 
and  called  a  friend  on  a  British  tab. 


When  1  told  him  what  I  was  doing  he 
laughed:  “You  aren’t  actually  stopping 
people  and  asking  questions,  are  you?” 

Oddly  enough,  in  Britain,  if  you 
want  quotes,  you  are  more  likely  to  get 
them  from  the  gutter  level  Sun  than 
from  the  lofty  Times . 

The  British  national  broadsheets 
have  risen  to  such  Olympian  heights, 
the  idea  of  standing-up  a  story  with 
multiple  attributions  is  often  ignored. 
That’s  because  most  major  stories  are 
done  by  “specialist”  reporters,  those 
with  college  degrees,  who  are  consid¬ 
ered  experts  and  when  writing  their 
news  stories  are  given  the  latitude  of 
columnists. 

Why  all  this  U.S.  interest  in  British 
journalists? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me,  unfettered  by 


advertisers  and  politically  correct 
thought  control,  British  reporters  write 
more  lively  and  interestingly  than  their 
American  counterparts.  Their  main 
concern  isn’t  filling  space  but  telling  a 
story  and  informing  or,  often  in  the 
case  of  tabs,  entertaining  their  readers. 

This,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
competition  in  the  media,  means  the 
British  press  is  actually  more  open  and 
free  on  a  daily  basis  than  America’s.  I 
know  its  hard  to  believe.  And  when  I 
came  here  20  years  ago,  I  laughed  at 
this  thought. 

The  lack  of  unconstitutional  protec¬ 
tion,  along  with  occasional  govern¬ 
ment  and  court  interference  with  the 
media,  isn’t  anything  about  which  to 
brag.  Yet,  even  with  this,  more  useful 
news  is  reported  more  intelligently  in 
Britain  than  in  most  American  sheets. 


That’s  mainly  because  most  major 
American  papers  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  advertising.  News  has  be¬ 
come  an  embellishment.  That  reverse 
is  the  case  here. 

Just  look  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
for  example.  Not  only  is  it  possibly  the 
most  boring  looking  and  boringly  writ¬ 
ten  sheet  in  the  nation  (I  believe  it 
holds  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records  ti¬ 
tle  for  the  number  of  jumps  in  a  single 
story),  its  size  on  Sunday  is  an  environ¬ 
mental  crime,  killing  so  many  trees  for 
an  area  that’s  the  ultima  thule  of 
America’s  functionally  illiterate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  look  through 
Britain’s  Sunday  Times  and  you  find  a 
clean  tightly  written  paper  covering 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  31) 
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So  what  makes  them  so  special?  Nothing  really, 
other  than  in  many  cases  their  own  inflated 
opinions  of  themselves,  which  seems  to  he  a  gener¬ 
al  personality  trait  of  the  British  as  a  people. 
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Some  politicians  want  to  ban  cigarettes 


Will  alcohol  be  next? 


Will  caffeine  be  next?  Will  high-fat  foods  be  next? 

TODAY  IT’S  CIGARETTES. 
TOMORROW? 


The  Government,  through  the  FDA.  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  some  Congressmen,  is  attempting  to  prohibit 
smoking  in  America.  They’ve  proposed  a  substantial  tax 
increase  that  will  make  cigarettes  too  expensive  for  people  to 
afford.''  They've  introduced  regulations  that  could  lead  to  a 
total  smoking  ban  in  public  as  well  as  private  places  in  some 
circumstances.^ 

And  regardless  of  their  reasons,  both  their  tactics  and 
the  end  result  they  are  seeking  are  threats  to  the  freedom  we 
enjoy  in  our  society. 

Let’s  understand  exactly  what  they’re  trying  to  do. 
They’re  pursuing  a  new  era  of  prohibition,  and  in  the  process 
are  ignoring  the  individual  rights  of  not  just  the  45  million 
Americans  who  smoke,  but  many  other  Americans  as  well. 

But  the  most  threatening  aspect  of  their  program  is 
their  intention  to  force  their  views  on  the  whole  country. 


If  they  are  successful  in  their  bid  to  abolish  cigarettes 
will  they  then  pursue  other  targets?  Will  alcohol  be  next? 
Will  caffeine  and  cholesterol  ‘addicts’  need  to  be  protected 
from  themselves?  Will  books,  movies  and  music  get  the  treat¬ 
ment?  Who  knows  where  it  will  end? 

Prohibition  solves  nothing.  Never  mind  that  Americans 
do  not  want  to  create  another  prohibition  era.  In  fact  86% 
reject  such  a  notion.  (Gallup/CNN/USA  Today  Poll,  March 
1994.)  What  we  need  is  a  policy  of  accommodation,  where 
common  courtesy  between  smokers  and  non-smokers  can 
prevail. 

This  opinion  is  brought  to  you  in  the  interest  of  an 
informed  debate  by  the  R.j.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  For 
further  information  please  call  1-800-366-8441. 


TOGETHER,  WE  CAN  WORK  IT  OUT.^,,|^K 


House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  3434.  See  H.R.  36CX)  and  S.  1 757.  ^  Dept,  of  Labor:  OSHA  Docket  No.  H- 1 22.  Indoor  Air  Quality.  Proposed  Rule.  4/4/94 


During  the  1992  Pittsburgh  newspaper  strike,  thousands  of  Pittsburgh-area  residents  discovered  the 
lively,  colorful  coverage  of  the  Tribune-Review  through  our  Pittsburgh  Tribune-Review  edition. 

Today,  more  people  than  ever  in  the  Pittsburgh  ADI  are  reading  the  Tribune-Review,  as  shown  by  a 
35%  increase  in  Sunday  circulation  and  a  23%  increase  in  daily  circulation  over  the  past  two  years.* 
Now  we’re  expanding  our  color  capabilities  even  further  with  the  installation  of  a  Rockwell 
International  Goss  MetroColor’  tower  to  our  existing  press.  We’ll  be  able  to  print  more  pages  in  our 
growing  newspaper  -  and  more  four-color  pages  -  allowing  us  to  provide  more  color  and  more  news 
to  our  readers  than  ever  before. 
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The  Tribiine-Review...Western  Pennsylvanians  choice  for  colorful  news. 

Tnbune-Review 


■  Source:  ABC  Fas-Fax  March  30,  1992  and  March  30.  1994 
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